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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Orecon.—Mr. Asa Whitney asks Congress for 
a tract of land extending from Lake Michigan to 
the Pacific, at the mouth of the Columbia river, in 
the centre of which he is to make a railroad with 
the proceeds of the land: thus settling the land, 
as the road goes on, and supplying the means of 
travel to emigrants. It seems to us likely that 
this would be a successful enterprise, if the British 
claims were first adjusted. 

The House of Representatives has passed a bili 
providing for the government of Oregon, and giving 
notice of the termination of the joint occupancy at 
the end of a year. We do not know what its fate 
may be in the Senate, but hope it may be thrown 
aside. While no opportunity ought to be omitted 
in the endeavor to settle the rival claims by treaty, 
we ought not to let go the present mutual under- 
standing, until forced to do so. Present peace 
is a great good ; and we are growing stronger, 
and extending nearer to the Rocky Mountains, 
every day. As to the matter of right between the 
two governments, we have not such a knowledge 
of the controversy as to have made up a fixed 
opinion. While we see nothing to disturb our 
title to both banks of the Columbia river, we can- 
not see anything which carries that title to 54°, 
40. And it would, in our opinion, require some 
very strong and clear reason to justify any variation 
from the line of the 49th degree, which is the set- 


tled boundary on the eastern side of the Rocky 
Mountains. 


Cumna anv tHe East.—What a revolution in 
the trade of the world! What a change in our 
relations to the Eastern nations would take place 
upon the successful planting of the Pacific railway, 
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and its connexion with steamships. America and 
Asia would be united. What visions of profitable 
cotton goods rise before the eye of the manu- 
facturer! What abundant entrance for the gospel 
to the heathen startles the drowsy Christian! 
How rapidly the tide of events rushes on. Ten 
years effect more change than an ancient century. 


Canapa.—A proposition to annex Canada was 
started, as a piece of ridicule, against the Texas 
project. But the arguments, used in jest, have 
been convincing to not a few, and the matter has 
become sufficiently serious to give alarm to many, 
lest England should take umbrage at the agitation 
of so delicate a question. The late rebellion and 
sympathy are too recent to make the joke accept- 
able. We have long wished that some arrange- 
ment might be made with England, by which a 
perpetual truce and free trade between Canada and 
the United States should be ensured, even in case 
of war between us and England. We do not 
think this impracticable: but if we should, for a 
considerable time, have a government which pos- 
sessed the confidence and respect of the British 
ministry, it would perhaps be possible to make such 
an agreement, that, by consent of the people of the 
Canadas and New Brunswick, those provinces 
could be attached to our Union. There have been 
indications of the policy of Sir Robert Peel’s cabi- 
net, which would give some color to such a project. 
Not that it has been broached in that shape ; but 
the independence of those provinces has been 
looked forward to without opposition. If Great 
Britain could secure, in return for such a conces- 
sion, some great equivalent in commercial inter- 
course with the whole confederacy, and if, at the 
time, the United States should be in good odor- 

























































































































































































































514 
with the British public, such a union would not be 
impracticable—perhaps it would not be difficult. 


Great Brirain.—We believe that we are the 
first to propose for consideration the re-annexation 
of Great Britain. We want more Saxon blood to 
keep the balance of power against the Irish in- 
vasion. George III., who quarrelled with us, is 
dead. During the life of Queen Victoria, she 
might, by the President and Senate, be appointed 
governor of the Territory of Great Britain (not to be 
admitted as a state till after her death.) We have 
long wanted a home department, of whieh Prince 
Albert might be made the head. The princess 
royal might be married to Mr. Buchanan ; and the 
young princes might be sent on foreign embassies 
as they grew old enough. We think courtesy 
and good policy require that we should take care 
of this family, and hope that our advocacy of its 
interests may not be attributed to the bribery of 
British gold. 

Ireland might be admitted as a state at once ; 
for Queen Victoria would not be willing to be 
troubled with that as an appendage to her Terri- 
tory, unless a large increase of salary were offered 
to her. Besides, we need the member from Ireland 
in our Congress. That body has become rude, 
vulgar, disorderly, and wants an example of self- 
denying propriety and gentleness. 


New York American.—Mr. Charles King, 
who has so long conducted this paper, has united 
»it with the Courier and Enquirer, of which he has 
become an associate editor. We remember the 
.establishment of this journal by three young gentle- 
men of much ability and reputation. We think 
they were Charles King, James Hamilton, and 
-Gulian C. Verplanck. From the very beginning, 
it had a beneficial effect upon our newspaper litera- 
ture, and, together with Mr. Walsh’s National 
‘Gazette in Philadelphia, raised the standard of 
talent as well as respeetability in the press of the 
Union. It was seen that the public was not so 
-entirely blinded by party as to be insensible to 
reason when urged by able and gentlemanly per- 
sons. Believing that Mr. King has thus done 
good in his generation, we hope that he may not 
fail to derive personal advantage from the change 
which he has made, and that we may continue to 
‘be benefited by his discussion of public affairs. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From Harper § Brothers, New York—through 
Waite, Pierce ¢ Co. 


A Curono.ocica, Intropuction to Tue His- 
TORY oF THE Cuurcn, being a new Inquiry 
into the True Dates of the Birth and Death of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ; and con- 
taining an original Harmony of the Four Gos- 

ls, now first arranged in the order of Time. 

y the Rev. Samuel Farmar Jarvis, D.D., LL. 
D., &c., &e., &e., &c. B8vo., pp. 618. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





Upon this important work, t labor and learn- 
ing have been bestowed. How far it may have 
attained to accuracy in the settlement of any dis- 
puted points, we do not presume to determine, but 
shall for our private use take it up entirely as a 
learner. We observe that the work was under- 
taken at the request of the Protestant Episcopal} 
Church, but the subjects are of equal interest to 
the whole Church of Christ. 

Perhaps we may give some notion of the work, 
by copying the titles of the chapters. 


Part I.—Appertaining to Ancient History in 
General. 


Chapters: 1, On the Olympiads.—2, Year jn 
which Rome was founded.—3, The Roman 
Year.—4, Of the Julian Period.—5, Of the 
Remaining A®ras, with tables adjusting the 
whole to the Julian Period.—6, The Suc- 
cession of Consuls connected with the dates 
now established.—7, History of Cesar Av- 
gustus, from the Death of Julius Cesar to 
the Battle of Actium.—8, From that battle, 
to the third decree of the Senate for shut- 
ting the Temple of Janus.—9, Inquiry into 
the Time of that shutting.—10, On the 
association ot Tiberius with Augustus, as 
Colleague of the Empire.—11, Till the 
Death of Liberius.—12, Adjustment of the 
Chronology from the Death of Tiberius to 
the year when Censorinus wrote. 


Part 2.—Appertaining to the Personal History 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Chapters : 1, Reign of Herod the Great.—2, 
Date of Pilate’s Administration.—3, Testi- 
mony of the Latin Church as to the date of 
our Saviour’s Death.—4, Testimony of the 
Greek Church.—5, Considerations on the 

receding ‘Testimony.—6, Phlegon the 
Wrallian 7, The Passion of our Lord.— 
8, Duration of his Ministry.—9, His Age at 
the Time of his Baptism.—10, Day of his 
Nativity.—11, A New Harmony of the 
Gospels. 


~ Dr. Jarvis, in returning thanks to all who have 
aided in the work, says, ‘* There is one to whose 
open hand and generous heart an especial tribute 
is due. Others can bear like testimony for most 
efficient and vigorous assistance ; and indeed there 
is no one, and especially no American, whose 
labors tend to promote the cause of learning and 
science, and who has come within the reach of his 
influence, who will not join with the author in this 
tribute of heartfelt gratitude to Mr. R. K. Haight, 
of New York.’’ 


An Essay on ovr Loav’s Discourse at Ca- 
PERNAUM, recorded in the Sixth Chapter of 5t. 
John. By Samuel H. Turner, D.D., &c. &c. 
&c 12mo., pp. 149. 


As the subject of this Essay has lately been the 
cause of unusual controversy, and as Dr. Turner 
is admitted to be a man of great learning, and is 
a Professor in the Seminary of the Episcopal 
Church—this book will no doubt be thought « 
necessary part of all Theological libraries in the 
United States. We have not yet read it, but see 
that it is mainly exegetical, although there is some 
incidental controversy. 
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From Jerrold’s Mazazine. 
“ saapows” OF ‘‘ COMING EVENTS.”’ 


One may certainly seek in vain, through all 
history, for a parallel to the present time. Look 
around! What a chaos of conflicting influences 
and movements are at work! Listen! What a 
hubbub of voices, each with its own a 
burden, ascends from the tumultuously heaving 
masses of society! ‘‘ Improve your system of 
cultivation,”’ recommends the landlord ; ** Give us 
leases,” rejoins the farmer; ‘*Give us bread,”’ 
chimes in the laborer, and, in his ignorance and 
despair, fires a stack by way of calling attention to 
his words. ‘‘ Hurrah for the league and the re- 
peal of the corn laws!’’ exclaims the manu- 
facturer ; ‘* Suppose you give us a ten hour bill 
first ’’ suggest his artisans; ‘‘ England would be 
ruined if they did,’’ shrieks the economist, or po- 
litical Cassandra. ‘* Ruined! Ruined! Ruined !”’ 
And so he disappears among the crowd, to emerge 
again presently with the same unfailing hoot. 
«The poor man wants baths,”’ says one ; ‘* No, 
parks and gardens,’’ says another; ‘ You are 
both wrong, he wants national holidays,”’ insists a 
third. “*Ah! if the state would but erect more 
churches !’’ croaks a respectable-looking gentle- 
man in black ; ‘* Or make us go back to the excel- 
lent customs of the middle ages. Alas! faith 
went out with the credence tables, charity disap- 
peared with the offertory,’’ remarks his glossy- 
coated neighbor; ‘‘ Or,’’ roars a host of voices, 
overpowering both speakers, ‘‘ if it would but put 
down Puseyism, before Puseyism puts down the 
church.”’ **God bless me, that district has not 
yet enjoyed the advantages of our excellent poor 
law,’ points out the statesman; ‘‘ introduce it 
immediately !”? but while he speaks, both he and 
his darling measure are assailed by a shower of 
epithets, among which unchristian ! savage ! atro- 
cious! are but the gentler specimens ; and ming- 
ling with them, are heard too often, as though in 
evidence of their practical truth, the sob of the 
wife, who had been denied admittance to the place 
where her husband was dying, because it was 
night; the frenzied outburst of the parent whose 
young ones are famishing, while he waits the re- 
lieving officer’s convenience ; or the terrible curses 
of those who perish in their pride rather than sub- 
mit to the mercies of the workhouse.* But our 
eyes are weary, our head aches, with the confusion 
and the din; amid which, however, it is evident 
the destructive agencies are exhibiting a startling 
degree of activity. Every creed, science and art, 
of any pretensions to age, all institutions, however 
time-honored, appear to be smitten and tottering 
to their base ; and while the resisting forces are 
growing daily weaker, the attacking ones, on the 
contrary, are, with every step they take, becoming 
more and more vigorous. Baffled here, they ad- 
vance there ; or else, after a pause, return with 
redoubled force to the old breach. 

What does it all mean ? 

Simply, we believe, that the Spirit of the age, 
conscious of the unprecedented magnitude of the 
evils that afflict and weigh down humanity, and see- 
mg the insufficiency of those ordinary processes of 
renovation that are ever quietly going on, is, with- 
out troubling himself about niceties or appearances, 
turning society into one grand workshop ; and 

* The readers of the newspapers will 
here to real, not ima; 
so frequent as to 


} eive we refer 
, cases, which are, unhappily, 
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there, with unabating activity and unflinching pur- 
pose, examining and pulling to pieces whatever has 
ceased to be useful or suitable to the work he has in 
hand—that of accumulating materials for a new, 
more harmonious and infinitely nobler state. 

Transition periods are notoriously uncomfortable 
ones ; ours is a transition period, and, as usual, the 
** Shadows” of ** coming events,’’ are upon us; 
rendered, however, a thousand times vaster in 
their range, a thousand times deeper in their 
gloom, by the very magnitude of those events, and 
the very brilliancy of the golden land of promise 
that lies beyond them. 

‘** Ah, the old story of happy ages long past— 
of Utopias ever to come !”’ 

Well, it is an old story ; but humanity, somehow 
or other, has a trick of continually turning those 
old stories that embody its wants and aspirations, 
into new, solid and practical institutions. 

Little more than three centuries ago, a man, 
speaking with full apprehension of the knowledge 
and history of past, as well as of his own times, 
proposed, as a kind of speculative, theoretical good, 
that theft should be abolished by education, war 
confined to cases of gross injury to a nation or its 
allies, and religious prosecution be treated as in 
itself a crime rather than the pursuer of crime, on 
the ground that belief depends upon the amount 
of evidence received into the mind, not upon the 
will. Now, although that man’s theory is not 
fully reduced to practice, his principles are ac- 
knowledged, in the main, even by our legislature. 
Of course, this was considered Utopian in his own 
time. Is the reader doubtful? We can only say 
we refer to the veritable discoverer of that myste- 
rious land—it is Sir Thomas More himself of 
whom we speak—those views formed a part of the 
very book whose name has since become a by- 
word and a reproach for all important schemes of 
social improvement. And, as we now read with 
astonishment of the incredulity of More’s contem- 
poraries, three centuries ago, upon subjects that 
appear so very indisputable to us, so, looking for- 
ward three centuries to come, who shall say but 
that writers may then be similarly astonished at 
our incredulity as to More’s other views—that 
‘universal employment, for instance, would give 
universal leisure and universal wealth ; and that 
selfishness must disappear with its cause—insuf- 
ficiency of supply for all men’s wants? Again, is 
it not wonderful, for how many countless ages 
mothers have seen their children die in their arms 
from the ravages of a crue] disease, and dreamed 
of, and pined for, a remedy—in vain? Yet in our 
own time it has come: the small-pox is all but 
prevented at last. In a word, if we will but re- 
member, after a discovery, what were our feelings 
and notions before the discovery, we shall acknowl- 
edge that such things as vaccination, religious 
freedom, our long-continued national peace, our 
model prisons, are each but a little Utopia realized, 
a part of that grander one which, please God! 
shall yet be ours. ; 

Sanguine anticipations these : how will a brief 
glimpse of the operations, of the workshop and the 
mighty master workman, support them ? 

en poor! muttered the Spirit to himself, some 
half a century ago ; that must be remedied. When 
a man is eternally anxious about the next hour’s 
food, he has neither time nor inclination to think 
or care for anything else. The economists tel] me 
I must manufacture largely, and so buy food as 











er it unnecessary to particularize. 


well as everything else. Here goes then. And 
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what a magnificent series of inventions did the 
Spirit then pour out upon the world! What spin- 
ning-jennies, power-looms and steam machinery ! 
How every year increased ten, twenty, thirty, ay, 
even in some cases a hundred fold, our productive 
power! How the Spirit caused mills to be run 
up, towns to be laid out for the mill people, quays 
to be constructed for the vessels to ride in that 
were to bear the commodities to foreign shores’! 
Well, thinks he at last, pausing to wipe the sweat 
from his grimed and sooty brows, the deuce is in 
it, if England is not rich now—why, everybody 
must be rolling in guineas! 1 hope I have not 
gone too far, and spoiled the artisans by creating 
habits of fantastic luxury. Those hand-loom 
weavers especially, that I did so much for—I am 
proud of the power-loom machine, certainly—how 
independent and saucy those rogues must have 
become! Ill just have a peep at them; suppose 
I drop in at Glasgow and Paisley ? 

And the Spirit went. 

Let us, like the ancient painter, veil the emo- 
tions that were too great for exhibition. Let us 
imagine what the Spirit thought and felt at dis- 
covering that his machines for increasing wealth, 
and decreasing manual labor, had reduced the 
laborers to a state of indefinitely prolonged starva- 
tion; and at the same time, added to their hours 
of employment. 

Since then the spirit has learnt much, caleulated 
to deepen his first impressions of astonishment 
and horror. Perhaps the most decisive evidence 
yet furnished, of the utter rottenness of the base 
of our manufacturing system, is that given by the 
Marquis of Normanby—all honor to him for his 
plain speaking '!—in a speech just delivered, at a 
public meeting on the subject of the health of 
towns. Listen to it, all ye who have still faith, 


that the abolition of the Corn Laws, (though un- | 


doubtedly they ought to be abolished,) or the 
extension of our foreign trade, by the opening of 
new markets, can yet bring effectual relief to the 
artisans. ‘The evidence comes in the shape of a 
contrast between the state of an agricultural por- 
tion of England, comprising eight counties, and 
that of a manufacturing portion, which is Lanea- 
shire. In the one, we need not say which, wealth, 
—the political economists’ god, whom, it ap- 
pears, Christian men may worship more ardently 
than the so-called pagan countries ever worshipped 
their deities; wealth has increased within a cer- 
tain period, at the rate of 136 per cent.; in the 
other, only at the rate of thirty-eight per cent. 
And at what cost has this unprecedented flow of 
riches been obtained? Why nothing of Plato or 
More could @ priori appear to the veriest matter- 
of-fact minds, so fantastically improbable in their 
speculations of future good, as the actuai facts 
attending the production of this wealth in Lanca- 
shire have proved for evil. The tables of mor- 
tality, notwithstanding all the advances of medical 
skill, are the highest known in any county of 
Kngland, the general condition of the people is 
the lowest. In Ashton, only eight women and 
twelve men, out of one hundred, can write their 
names, Eighty years ago, seventy out of one 
hundred, could do the same thing. Even the 
very houses in Ashton, compared with the amount 
of population, are fewer than they were thirty 
years ago. Now these facts suggest a very 
pretty problem. Since Lancashire, by making 
itself 136 per cent. richer, has succeeded in bring- 
ing the great mass of its population into a state 
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of destitution, what may it not accomplish by the 
creation of another 136 per cent. of increase, 
should the opportunity be afforded to it, by the 
abolision of the Corn Laws, and by the anticipated 
extension of our trade through the opening of 
China, and should the same essential system con- 
tinue? But perhaps Lancashire borrows strength 
from despair, and laughs at fate! Its artisans 
being at the bottom, how can they sink lower? 

And we may here observe, that since we have 
a system so ingeniously constructed as to make 
wealth the cause of poverty, it is no wonder we 
have a poor law, which expends yearly its seven 
millions in such a way that not a sixpence of jt 
can, by any chance, be made productive and re- 
turned ; in order, we presume, to ensure us against 
any accidents that might cause the poor, on any 
better scheme of relief, to grow prosperous and 
rich. 

That poor Jaw is not among the materials of 
the workshop. 

The Spirit’s eyes once opened, he was not in- 
clined to close them again until he had taken a 
tolerably comprehensive survey of the whole field 
of industry. He turned to agriculture, aniici- 
pating, however, what he found, an exact paralle! 
to the state of things that he had just quitted. 
The economist, true to his principles, had showa 
that large farms would produce more wealth than 
smal] ones—and, Aey presto! the whole mass of 
little farmers and cultivators had been swept away. 
And there, too, the system had succeeded in in- 
creasing the wealth of the community, and, as a 
matter of course in a nation’s economy, made 
nearly the whole paupers. Surely the apples thai 
were fair to the eyes, but ashes to the taste, must 
have been symbolical of the wealth which the 
world, under the guidance of the econoinist, was 
to pine for and obtain—in order, we hope, that it 
then might renounce forever all further idolatry of 
Mammon. 

Bent down to the earth, hopeless of all things, 
doubting all things, even to the blessed truths of 
| religion itself, and the very goodness or existence’ 
of God, did the Spirit, for a time, remain. But 
| the instinet that speedily roused him to fresh hope 
‘and fresh action, taught him better. He felt he 
was not neglected, not left without guidance. 
Sublime truths dawned upon him. He heard (and 
it almost appeared for the first time distinctly) the 
voice of his Maker, saying, Follow my laws—with 
reverential faith study human nature to know what 
these are—adapt all your institutions to them, 
when known. The Spirit went on his way re- 
joicing. He could not, however, help reverting 
with sone bitterness to his old tutors. 

That I should have been so taken in! 
could have dreamed that there were such ——— 
walking about the world as these political econo- 
mists, who, with the most bewitching air of simple 
unconsciousness, grub away at the foundations of 
a nation’s welfare; that is to say, the wealth, 
happiness, and prosperity of the laborer ; in order 
to produce something or other in great plenty for 
somebody else, in some other part of the world. 
And that’s what they call economy, is it? Ha! 
ha! ha! They talked to me, too, of their science 
and principles. Science, indeed !—A mere bundle 
of facts regarding the production of material 











Who 


* The reader will excuse the Spirit's hasty word, 
under such provoking Jisappointments ; and which re- 
spect for the gentlemen named, will not allow us 
repeat. 
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wealth, which facts have been collected from a 
system as it happens to exist, without the smallest 
reference to the state or natural capacities of the 
roducers ; or to the question whether such a sys- 
tem can, or ought, to continue to exist, seeing 
that it makes not the smallest provision for the 
‘gst distribution of the wealth created. Princi- 
ples! ig a noble lord say, in effect, the 
other day, ‘* Why should I let a starving laborer 
have land for 5d., even if abstractedly worth no 
more, when I can get 8d.?’? Why, indeed, since 
political economy is all-powerful, and practically 
justifies what it taught his lordship; and since 
there are merely humanity, justice, and the 
Preacher of the Sermon on the Mount, to oppose 
such principles ? 

Ah! I see now, that a system of wise and just 
distribution is the thing wanted. That ’s the prob- 
lem to be solved, observed the Spirit, very sensi- 
bly. Let me see. The economists have done 
one useful thing: they have shown that the la- 
borers have been brought down to their present 
condition, in the system, by being too numerous. 
As the jargon runs, their supplies have exceeded 
the demand. Could we not get rid of a million or 
two'—and yet, if we did, the increase of popula- 
tion would soon restore the old state. No; that 
won't do. Could we not, then, increase the de- 
mand to an extraordinary extent? Free trade 
would certainly do something ; but then, long be- 
fore wages grew high enough to keep a man 
barely comfortable, and noticeably increase the 
prices of commodities to the purchasers, fresh 
machinery would be brought into play by com- 
peting manufacturers, and wages would sink again 
to what is now proved to be their natural level in 
the system: a position just as much above starva- 
tion as to enable the artisan to perform his daily 
labors; just as much below all his bodily and 
mental wants, as to leave him little better than a 
part of the machinery; but, unfortunately, the 
least valuable, and therefore least cared for part. 
Alas! the world is turned upside down. Industry 
is sacrificed to idleness; men are made for sys- 
tems. So, when a system happens to bear a little 
less heavy on the laborer than usual, he must be 
grateful ; when it crushes him, he must be content. 
Yet, the unreflecting impatience of man! He 
will think that the system should be looked at 
through him, not he through the system. And 
he may think so to all eternity, while he remains 
within its sphere. 

Come, I could almost go down upon my knees 
to these—economists, after all, for showing how- 
ever how the ** Weed”’ as the Times has it, in one 
of its many admirable articles on the Condition of 
England question, may yet have the opportunity 
of proving that it is a sweet-smelling and stately 
and beautiful flower, however now bent, and stunted 
and be-dabbled with the tread of passing feet: it 
has, fortunately, the power of locomotion—it must 
remove toa more congenial soil, and there show 
what God really made it for. Yes, it is clear: 
laborers and artisans must withdraw altogether 
from the system, which needs them not, or needs 
them so littl. But how? To what! ‘They 
shan"t emigrate. That’s flat. 

Long and absorbing were the Spirit’s contem- 
plations upon these points, and many others of 
still mightier import, to which he saw they led ; 
and, for ourselves, having great faith in the said 
Spirit, we should have been delighted to have 
recorded the result of his cogitations; he remains 
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silent, even whilst busier than ever. But there is 
a deep meaning in that silence. He feels the 
awfulness of his position, the incalculable value 
of the interests for which he is to be the virtual 
legislator. He says to himself—He must not fail ; 
and therefore must not be precipitate, must not 
seriously err. So he goes on, in accumulating 
from past and present, from all countries, all 
creeds, all parties, whatever good each may pos- 
sess, believing in his heart that the principles will 
be found ere long that shall harmonize them, and 
enable him to rear the glorious fabric he meditates : 
so there is a cheerfulness in his gait, an under 
tone of serene patience and hopefulness in his 
voice, with not unfrequently a strange, almost 
unearthly expansion and lightening of the eye, as 
he moves onward, that speak, even plainer than 
speech could yet do, of his hopes and aims. Nay, 
we can still, also, follow his movements in the 
workshop, and guess where we cannot be sure, 
what ideas are influencing him, by observing what 
materials he is preparing. 

Did we speak of his wondrous doings for manu- 
facture? They are, probably, mere trifles to what 
he has since done, or is doing, or is going to do for 
agriculture. As he gave the inventor and the 
engineer to the cotton lord, so has he given the 
chemist to the land lord; not, be sure, in igno- 
rance of the results of his former experiment, but 
as seeing in him the chief existing instrument for 
the creation of that overflowing wealth which he 
desires to secure, and which he still looks upon as 
the basis of all social structures. By his inven- 
tions, in the shape of steam and machinery, one 
man can now produce, it is said, two hundred and 
fifty times as much manufactured fabric as his 
father could have produced fifty years ago; and 
now, by his assistance also, may we expect to see, 
before many years elapse, a no less striking and 
satisfactory evidence of agricultural progress: 
though even at present, it has been calculated, 
one family can grow enough grain for fifteen. 
Let not our un-agricultural readers be surprised at 
these statements; if they inquire, they will find 
that the five or six thousand years of our history 
are, as regards our skill in the most essential of 
all pursuits, little more than a blank. There is 
hardly one of its departments, of which we pos- 
sess any information, now considered trustworthy, 
of a period anterior to the last few years. The 
boldest experimentalist of the eighteenth century 
would stand aghast at the projects of the nine- 
teenth. A few miles of drainage are talked of as 
coolly as the repairing of a fence ; farmers, verita- 
ble country home-bred and home-keeping farmers, 
club together, and engage your eminent men of 
science to look into and lecture upon their dung 
heaps, with as little ceremony and misgiving as if 
they were asking the parson to pray for rain; 
they are building warm houses for their cattle and 
live stock, believing and acting on the belief that 
economy involves the keeping them in the highest 
possible state of comfort, nay, we should say, of 
luxury. And as they have long ceased to take 
any such trouble for their human live stock—the 
laborers—of course they have ample leisure to 
attend to the rest. So though the time has not 
yet come, when the farmer, filling his pockets 
with the precious essences, may manure his fields 
in the course of a morning’s walk, we are, it is 
certain, on the eve of a state of things that will 
revolutionize his vocation, and make the produc- 
tion of food as easy, certain, and almost as illim- 
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itable with regard to quantity, as the production 
of clothes has become. Such, then, being the 
state of the two great departments of industry, 
such the influences carrying them forward, with a 
constantly increasing rapidity, can any rational 
man doubt that wealth, for all who need wealth, 
is now waiting to be called forth by the natural 
process of employing all who need employment? 
Assuredly ample means for the creation of wealth 
are among the materials of the workshop, 

Not the least valuable of the lessons learnt by 
the Spirit since his emancipation from the blight- 
ing influence of the economists, is that of the 
universality of the movements necessary for man’s 
permanent welfare. We do not want free trade 
only, or ten-hour bills on/y, or a better system of 
tenure only, or cottage gardens and allotments 
only, or town parks and gardens, or country com- 
mons and cricket grounds only, for the purpose of 
propping up, by ameliorating, the existing system ; 
we want all of them. And still more comprehen- 
sive must be the materials required for the erection 
of a better system. Man lives not for labor, 
though he must live by it. He wants, and will 
obtain, happiness. And it gladdens one’s heart 
to see how deeply the Spirit feels this; haw 
wisely he understands the conditions requisite to 
ensure such a consummation ; how beneficently he 
is raising up, in all parts, apostles to proclaim 
them abroad to all men. Is humanity diseased? 
We are told by the medical philosopher to believe 
not the less that the malady is the accidental, and 
therefore neither the inevitable nor necessary ac- 
companiment of our organization, which, on the 
contrary, speaks throughout most eloquently, if 
we would but listen to it, of the constantly plea- 
surable sensations that form its natural inheritance, 
and should influence its ordinary state of being. 
Are we grieved at the premature loss of relatives 
and friendst Let us then bestir ourselves to save 
others from a similar sorrow. Do we forget that 
already in England the value (or probable dura- 
tion) of the life of a new-born child exceeds by 
six years the value of a similar life at Ostend; 
that in cases of childbirth, one out of every fif- 
teen mothers died at Paris, so late as 1780, and 
that now in the healthiest rural districts of Eng- 
land, one in every twelve hundred and five cases 
appears to be the proportion; or that, to follow a 
little further the history of the new inhabitants of 
the globe, that even within the last ten years, the 
mere circumstance that vaccination has been en- 
forced by law, has reduced the 10,434 deaths by 
small-pox of 1840, to 6,368 deaths in 1841; or 
lastly, that the entire population of England, not- 
withstanding the intensity and number of the inju- 
rious physical and mae influences that act upon 
large portions of it, is known now to live longer, 
by 169 weeks, than the higher or most favorably 
situated classes alone of England did between the 
years 1693 and 1715: 

Such is the result of a few glimmerings of the 
natural laws ; who then shall anticipate the conse- 
quence, when we regulate our whole lives, from 
childhood to old age, through business, pleasure 
and study, strictly by them! It is a significant 
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living in the light of those Jaws. But if they do 
life must be as happy as it ?s long. In shortening 
or in lengthening life, the beneficence of God js 
thus clearly and imperatively manifested. Need 
we say that the writings of such men as South. 
wood Smith and George Combe, are among the 
Spirit of the age’s most treasured materials? 

But were men in general sufficiently advanced 
to take interest in, and appreciate these studies, 
light were all the other labors of our time. Alas! 
densely ignorant are an immense proportion of the 
community. The somewhat irreverent story of 
the miner of the last century, who, on being jp- 
terrogated by a missionary, concerning his know}- 
edge of Jesus, turned to a fellow-laborer with the 
question, *‘ Do’st thee knaw Jesus Christ ?’’ has 
found strange and most humiliating parallels jy 
our own boasted age of civilization, as the readeis 
of the Parliamentary Reports on Mines, two o; 
three sessions ago, must remember. In very an- 
guish of soul, the Spirit has seen and lamented 
this. True, he has not accepted any system of 
education, and perhaps has been right in so doing. 
No honest one, framed in the spirit of an undoubs- 
ing love of truth, and calculated to inculeate such 
love before all other things, (creeds not excluded, 
which may change, Truth never,) has been offered 
to him. Therefore it is with education, as with 
everything else, the Spirit must be content with 
raising up materials. So he batters down, and 
breaks up and then lays by, whatever of sound 
goodness he finds among the wreck. Already he 
is in possession of principles that will yet move 
the world. The Spirit looks upon education as 
beginning with birth, and ending only with death. 
He has a deep and holy faith in the power and 
goodness of human nature; so, while due harmo- 
nious development, not repression, is to be the 
great business of culture, he will not stain the 
virgin purity of the being confided to his charge, 
by using unworthy agencies even for development 
he values emulation as little as shame, rewards as 
little as punishment. If knowledge be power, so 
is power, rightly understood, only happiness ; the 
great Educator, therefore, acknowledges but one 
guiding principle, as fitted to exemplify, in his 
practice, what he desires to teach—love. Surely 
the Christian should be the last to doubt its all- 
comprehensive powers. 

In the mean time is the Spirit idle? far from it. 

There is an education going on that, however 
irregular and unsystematic, is, at the same time, 
beyond all price. Myriads of messengers of 
knowledge, art, and science, and of the peace on 
earth and good-will among men, that our schools 
ought to inculcate, but do not, are scattered daily 
and hourly over the land by the printing-press, 
and the post-office ; and with the most important 
results, as regards the preparation of the public 
mind for all the duties that it will have, by and by, 
to fulfil. This fact in itself, is of such vast im- 
portance, that were there no other evidence, we 
should rest perfectly satisfied, that the present 
unexampled diffusion of intellectual wealth must 
be the cause and precursor of an unexampled 
advance in all that it most behoves man to know. 


fact, that there really is no fixed or assignable | and the thunder follows not more surely the light- 
limit to that—great and all-important—part of | ning, than action the knowledge of how to act, 1 


man’s life, which lies between youth and old age. | communities. 


We can well conceive that the age of the oldest 
men who have ever yet lived, in ignorance, as 
they must have been, of the organic laws of their 





Truly we may well pause in won- 
der and gratitude, to think that those Utopias of 
literature, as they would have been esteemed by 
the bibliopoles of the last century, our penny 


being, may be far exceeded by mankind generally, | magazines aud journals, our half-erown libraries, 
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and shilling weekly volumes, belong to this time. 
But, if we are asked what we esteem the most 
valuable part of the education that the press now 
affords, we answer that it is the love and value for 
truth, inculeated by its productions, not directly — 
these productions are too often anything but true 
to the writer’s own convictions, much less to 
truth itself—but by the growing habit of discuss- 
ing all matters freely, from the highest to the 
lowest ; and, we rer’ | add, with much less fear or 
favor than could well be expected, considering the 
magnitude of the hostile or discouraging influences. 
if we turn to science, we see a Sedgwick not only 
repelling successfully the theological intolerance 
that would have bound him to a stake, in York 
Minster Close, two or three centuries ago, but 
giving it, at the same time, such a lesson, that 
neither deans, nor anybody else, we think, will 
be inclined to meddle with geology or any other 
science for the future, ae upon the right 
ground.—Is it true in itself? For, if so, we must 
receive it, and leave time to reconcile all those 
differences between conflicting truths, that lie be- 
yond our own power to harmonize :—at the same 
time, however, not forgetting that the contrast of 
all kinds of truth, or what appear such, with each 
other, is, in fact, our only security for truth. To 
Pilate’s question, ‘* What is truth?’ it might 
almost be answered, Consistency ; assuredly there 
is a lack of truth, to say the least of it, wherever 
we detect a lack of consistency. If we turn from 
science and its opponents to social evils, and their 
assailants and supporters, we have the same ground 
for deep and heartfelt congratulation. No phe- 


nomenon of the present day is more worthily char- 
acteristic of it, than the well-known series of 
articles on the state of the poor, and the laborer 


of England, that have appeared, and are still 
appearing, in the Times newspaper. Depending 
upon the middle classes for support, belonging 
essentially to them as their organ, the masses 
have, at the same time, nowhere a more zealous, 
intrepid, or able advocate; nowhere one more 
influential. 

But there are others codperating with the Times 
in its work of destruction, so far as it goes, and 
proceeding by themselves beyond, to execute their 
allotted task. Said we not rightly, that the Spirit 
is turning society into a workshop, where all 
present business is confined to the pulling down of 
existing institutions, in order that the better prin- 
ciples that exist in them, or that have been 
made apparent from their working, may constitute 
the materials for institutions better adapted to our 
increasing knowledge and necessities? Why, 
there is no one fact more evident than this, that 
the influential minds of the day are pullers down, 





not builders up. With every article from the 
Times the Poor Law receives a fresh shock, and 
the very institution of landed property becomes | 
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notions that wrongs should be revenged instead of 
simply remedied ; and that our own good should 
be sought to the cost of others, instead of in con- 
nection with what is good for them also. But 
who is it that read and are influenced by the 
Times, by lectures, by books? Not the parties 
most interested in their labors; not the very poor, 
very ye and very miserable; God help 
them! In their utter stagnation of life, both heart 
and soul are like their bodies, dwarfed and sickly, 
unable to look beyond—even for the purpose of 
remedying the evils of the passing hour. o: on 
the contrary, the great proportion of their readers 
and hearers are parties who must be interested, in 
a selfish sense, in the preservation of existing ar- 
rangements. Yet they do read, do listen—do help 
forward the very movements they to a certain ex- 
tent dread. Yea, the abstract love of truth and 
justice does exist; and in higher states of mani- 
festation than the world has ever before seen them. 
This, too, is among the Spirit’s materials ! 

The Spirit’s heart swelled as he looked round 
him, and saw the precious stores that were accu- 
mulating. Well, thought he, with these mate- 
rials for the creation of boundless wealth—for the 
acquisition of the knowledge how to use it when 
created—and for the healthful activity of the body, 
without which it cannot be enjoyed, what more 
must be done’ We have only to mark the char- 
acter of the movements he has so recently origi- 
nated, and which be is promoting with the most 
unwearied enthusiasm, to learn what was the na- 
ture of the answer. Does man want leisure to 
enrich his mind, as well as employment to satisfy 
all the demands of his body? The Spirit stirs him 
to cry out for it, yesterday in Manchester, to-day 
in London, to-morrow through half the populous 
towns of broad England. That demand cannot be 
satisfied now as it will be satisfied ; but the fore- 
taste will increase the desire, and the philosopher 
will yet behold the time which he is anticipating 
and working for, when man, leaving to his hum- 
ble, but powerful and faithful friends, the ma- 
chines, the wear and tear, the rough and displeas- 
ing portions of the business of life, shall find the 
remainder a recreation rather than a toil, and be- 
gin to devote himself in earnest to the grander du- 
ties of life, that of developing a wealth that econ- 
omists never dream of, the surpassing wealth of 
his own intellectual and moral being. Is it desira- 
ble that the thousand distinctions that agitate and 
divide society should be removed? Hosts of agen- 
cies are at work to accomplish the task. Thus, if 
criminal habits be in the way, modern minds de- 
monstrate what ancient hearts long ago half anti- 
cipated, that you have only to remove the causes— 
chiefly evil training and insufficient employment. 
If we are revolted by vulgar manners, we may 
congratulate ourselves by reflecting that, so far are 
these from belonging essentially to a people, that a 





almost a question; with many a lecture ‘de-| wise and good man observes, ‘‘ When I consider 
graded into a trade’? a church is shaken to its, the greater simplicity of their lives, and their 
foundations, which were laid in the hearts of the greater openness to the — of Christianity, I am 
people whom the lecturer addresses ; with many a| not sure but that the ‘ golden age’ of manners is to 
book, society generally grows more and more help-| begin among those who are now despaired of for 
less and unresisting, assumes more and more the want of refinement.’”-—(Channing.) Do we de- 
aspect of an undigested and miserable chaos, spair of equality of tastest Why, the statesman 
which it would be a mercy to ‘* push out of life,’’ mentioned by Mrs. Jameson, who said to her one 
with only so much time for preparation as may suf- day, as he stood amidst his beautiful pictures, ‘I 
fice for the development of truer things to take its cannot express to you the feeling of tranquillity,. 
place, without violence or disorder, without any of restoration, with which, in an interval of official 
repetition of the mistakes that have made all previ- business, I look around me here,’’—had hardly a 
us revolutions comparative failures: namely, the | truer, though no doubt a more cultivated, appre. 
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hension of the power of art, than the men among 
the crowd on a recent occasion in Westminster 
Hall, who, ‘‘ poor and humble in exterior,’’ were 
so moved by the examination of Mr. Lough’s 
group of The Mourners, that the tears sprang into 
their eyes.* No equality of classes to be realized 
in matters of taste! Come, come; these West- 
minster Hall exhibitions alone have settled that 
question forever. Do politics, then, form a bar? 
Nay, it were strange indeed if the age that has 
seen Catholic Emancipation granted, the Test Act 
repealed, the whole system of representation al- 
tered by the Reform Bill, should doubt that the 
movement will go on until all shall stand alike free 
—until taxation be indeed coéqual with represen- 
tation, and religion cease to be a stalking-horse for 
ambition or the love of lucre, by the cessation of 
all state favoritism. As to party squabbling, we 
need not trouble our heads about that. But reli- 
gious creeds, the most fruitful of all sources of di- 
vision’ Nay, the Spirit forgets not them ; each is 
beginning to discover that he cannot, if he would, 
impose his belief on his dissenting neighbor ; and, 
secondly, he is learning—slowly, it must be ac- 
knowledged, but still learning—that all piety and 
salvation are not confined to his own pale or coun- 
try ; that even in Mohammed there was something 
more than imposture; that he may read without 
indignation in the Hindoo Scriptures of Menu such 
sentiments as these: ‘* He who perseveres in good 
actions, in subduing the passions, in harboring 
gifts, in gentleness of manners, who bears hard- 
ship patiently, who associates not with the malig- 
nant, who gives pain to no sentient being, obtains 
final beatitude.’’ Or, lastly, that he may conde- 


scend to pay a certain amount of respect to the | fi 


man who, five or six centuries before the appear- 
ance of Christ, announced to the world the princi- 
ple that men ‘‘ should treat others according to the 
treatment which they themselves would desire at 
their hands.’ That man was Confucius ; and is 
it indeed a matter for humiliation, that four hun- 
dred millions of people continue to revere the 
preacher and the precept! Well, the pews within 
the church, that divide rich and poor, are fast dis- 
appearing ; one needs not the power of prophecy 
to announce that the pales without, dividing ortho- 
dox from heterodox, will soon follow. ‘The holier 
the faith possessed by my fellow-man, the more 
necessary is it that he should give me the oppor- 
tunity of examining it, unprejudiced by any extrin- 
sic considerations. 

The Spirit laughed in very gladness of heart, 
and again he reckoned up his materials for the fu- 
ture social state. Wealth—knowledge—leisure— 
general sympathy in manners and tastes—univer- 
sal toleration for all differences of belief—when 
accidentally taking up a newspaper, the Spirit’s 
favorite book, a shade crossed his brow as he 
caught the word War, and read how the Bishop 
of Winchester had officiated at the presentation of 
new colors to the 49th regiment, and how he had 
invoked ‘‘ the blessing of God on these honored 
banners, shortly to be raised, and wave among 
their ranks ; to be sullied, never!’’ the Spirit, ap- 
palled, put down the paper, for every word at first 
appeared to him something like blasphemy ; but 
remembering that it was a bishop who had spoken, 
of course he grew more composed, and satisfied. 
Reading the remainder. of the speech, (happily he 
did not get to “‘implacable foreign fve,’’ which 
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might have somewhat affected the episcopal repu- 
tation in his eyes,) he paused at the idea that 
soldiers were the ‘* peacemakers of a contentious 
world.”” Ha! come, thought he, the good bishop 
and I shall get on very well, after all; but I think 
I can improve upon his benevolent scheme. In- 
stead of soldiers marching to and fro to express 
their desire for peace, by the sound of the trum- 
pet; to force conviction at the point of the sword, 
and inculeate charity by grape-shot, I'l! just 
stretch over the globe a pretty net-work of rail- 
ways, that shall enable men of every nation to 
meet and mingle freely with each other, giving 
and receiving hospitality, explaining and receiving 
explanations upon all matters of difference, learn- 
ing and exhibiting, in a word, to each other their 
true hearts and minds; when each finding the 
other but a reflex of his own, will eschew harsher 
modes of communication, and leave the color- 
bearers and the color benedictionists to enjoy, 
among themselves, their own system of peace- 
making. Yes, the railway—type but of a mighty 
class of material agencies working for most spir- 
itual ends—shall bind all humanity together: in 
ties of iron truly to the influences that would seek 
to break them, but of gentlest bearing, and most 
perfect submissiveness, to the will of those for 
whose good it exists. Its earliest dangers shall 
be utterly abolished; and the very air, as though 
instinct with life and love, and desirous to make 
those virtues and sympathies that are scattered 
abroad, as familiar to each other as they all are 
already to itself, shall draw the heaviest burdens 
we can find for it, and carry us along faster than 
the swiftest of its own feathered inhabitants ca. 


The Spirit once more took up the newspaper :— 
‘*M. Arago says the atmospheric pressure princi- 
ple may be so applied as to ensure safe transit, at 
the rate of six leagues a minute.’’ Whether the 
Spirit thought this a little too much even for his 
faith, or whether the bare idea of sueh rapidity 
took away his breath, and rendered him, perforce, 
silent, we know not; but he was silent, and for a 
long time, 

erhaps—suggested by this one marvel, were 
other and mightier marvels of which rumors were 
daily reaching his ear ;—perhaps—but now he 
started from his momentary visions, and again 
busied himself in the practical duties of the work- 
shop. Let us not read too literally the line : 


‘** They also serve, who only stand and wait.”’ 





From Punch’s Snapdragons. 
MISS BRIGHTINGTON’S POLKA JACKET ; 


OR, SUSAN BENNETT’S CHRISTMAS-DAY. 


**Moruer, there ’s only Mrs. MacDingaway’s 
plaid cotton-velvet dress to finish, and the. young 
lady, her companion’s, tartan muslin to make, and 
Miss Brightington’s blue body to sew on,’’ said 
Susan Bennett, a pretty little dress-maker, who had 
just set up in the aristocratic suburb of Islington. 
**] shall get finished by Christmas-eve,”’ she added, 
‘and shall have time to make you the new cap, 
and put the flounce upon my brown merino.”’ 

Alas! for the vanity of human expectation. 
Napoleon foresaw not the frost and snow of Rus- 
sia; and Susan Bennet did not know the colder 
elements of envy and selfishness that were to chill 
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her heart on Christmas-day. The eve came, and, 
basket in hand, the little dress-maker tuipped along. 
The ponderous velvet, of vast dimensions, and the 
freezing muslin, were safely deliverea ; and now 
came the delicate blue silk, for the only daughter 
and sole heiress of a retired stock-broker, but one 
who would not give her a guinea for dower while 
he lived. Here Susan was desired to walk in; 
and then she was told to walk up into the snug 
and comfortable dressing-room of that elderly 
young lady, for Miss Brightington was thirty, or 
thereabouts. Not that we would hint that there 
is any impeachment of the moral character in 
being thirty, or that it is even a legal crime, which 
might be quite another thing, or even that parties 
acknowledging such a fact are amenable to any 
obsolete law; but, unhappily, Miss Brightington 
made herself ridiculous by behaving a /a seventeen, 
and was afflicted with a shortness of memory, 
quite deplorable. She couldn't remember the 
queen’s accession—not a bit—and had only a 
vague idea of being taken to see the illuminations 
on the auspicious event of her Majesty’s marriage : 
adding, of course, that ‘‘ children always like such 
things.”’ 

Miss Brightington also ascended into the warm 
dressing-room, and, combining the expression of 
an injured individual with as much dignity as 
was compatible with the feet-upon-fender-and-fire- 
screen-in-hand attitude adopted, she spoke to the 
trembling Susan, who saw that something was 
wrong, but could n’t tell what, seeing that the 
new dress was yet to be tried, and she did believe 
it would fit ** beautifully.” 

“‘T could not have believed such a thing,’’ said 
the lady, taking the dress in her hand with some- 
thing verylikeasnatch. (N.B. Tosnatch isnot 
dignified.) 

“What have I done wrong, ma’am?’’ said 
Susan, meekly; ‘*I have made it exactly as you 
ordered.”’ 

** AsT ordered, indeed! But have n’t you made 
that Miss Clatterworth’s green satin with a PotKa 
Jacxet?”’ 

Susan admitted the fact. 

* And she to dine here to-morrow! Do you 
suppose I’]] wear this thing’’’ And the irate 
lady threw the dress from her. 

**T think it looks so nice, ma’am,”’ said Susan, 
holding it out in the most attractive manner : ‘‘ and 
it’s just the make you thought so becoming.” 

*Thought—three months ago! I tell yon what 
it is, you must take it back, and make me a Polka 
Jacket by five o’clock to-morrow.” 

** It’s Christmas-day !’’ exclaimed the now tear- 
ful dress-maker. 

“Well, [know itis. I want it for the Christmas 
party. No harm in working, I am sure, if there 
is no harm in playing forfeits, and all that.”’ 

‘**T must make quite a new body—I must sit up 
all night to do it.” 

“*Oh nonsense! you people always say that." 

** If you would let it be till next week—”’ urged 
Susan, timidly. 

“If you won’t do it, somebody else will,” 
returned the lady ; and assuming the air of a patro- 
ness, she continued—* I did think, after all I had 
done for you, I’ should have met with a little grati- 
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clearly understanding that al] she had to be grate- 
ful to Miss Brightington for was, being allowed to 
work for her cheaper and better than that distin- 
guished individual could find any one else to do, 
she would, at that moment, have consented to 
make Polka Jackets for a hundred days and nights 
to escape from it. 

Now poor little Susan had a thorough woman’s 
heart. Not one, however, a bit like that of a 
fashionable belle, with all its glow and glory worn 
off by countless flirtations. Nor did she a bit 
resemble the class of ‘ strong-minded’’? women 
who despise dress and all such appurtenances, who 
would n’t be handsome if they could—not they— 
and who yet feel a natural antipathy to those 
afflicted with the gift of beauty, albeit so despised 
by them. For ourselves, we would not give a pin 
for a woman who had not just enough of a natural 
kind of a fascinating desire to please, which teach- 
es her how to put on a shawl or a bonnet in the 
most effective manner. Now Susan Bennet had 
precisely the right quantity of this feminine talent ; 
and it was not only the flounce to her own dress 
that she wanted to prepare against the coming 
day—there was half-a-dozen et ceteras of the 
toilet that seemed urgent necessities, ere she could 
appear at a certain Christmas party, which she 
had looked forward to, with the eagerness of those 
who taste few pleasures, for many a week. 

Who could it be before whom she wished to 
appear charming’ Not surely her grandmother, 
who by the way, was yet young enough to make 
a plum-pudding, and enjoy the same; not her 
uncles and aunts, and the juvenile sprouts, whose 
numbers seemed legion. ‘Though if she had been 
asked to make out a list of the Christmas guests 
expected to meet at uncle Tom’s, the chances are 
she would have left out a certain merry-hearted 
young watchmaker, who always said ‘‘ everything 
was for the best’’—or at any rate she would 
have named him last, with a sort of ‘‘ Oh, I for- 
got cousin Robert.”’ 

The little dressmaker had talked of sitting up 
all night; but there came a recollection of red 
eyes and pale cheeks, consequent upon such freaks, 
so to bed she went, meaning to rise at four in the 
morning. Butalas! she could not sleep, or if fora 
moment she lost consciousness, she dreampt of 
cousin Robert making love to somebody in a horri- 
ble Polka Jacket. So up she rose on the bitter 
Christmas morning at three of the clock, and kin- 
dled a few cinders to keep her from quite shivering, 
and by the light of a thin candle set about her task. 

We wonder what Miss Arabella Brightington 
was dreaming of just then. 

The tabby cat rubbed against Susan’s foot, as 
if asking for a saucer of milk; she was used to a 
eandle-light breakfast sometimes, and did not 
know the hour. But she must wait as well 
as her mistress—no milk in the streets yet for 
hours. 

See, daylight is breaking! And hark! there’s 
a shrill young voice pouring out a Christmas 
earol. oolish Susan, the tears are dropping 
upon your work—what is the reason—not that 
merry carol surely’ Do tears stain blue silk? 
We cannot positively tell ; but judging from cir- 
cumstantial evidence should say not. At any 


tude! but there’s no such thing in the world, J! rate, she dashes them away because—she has not 


believe.” And, doubtless, she spoke from per- 
sonal experience. 
Poor simple-hearted Susan was quite over- 


time to fret. The mother must make her own 
cap that’s certain, and finely she fusses about it! 
Susan shows her how, and might almost as well 





powered by the charge of ingratitude: and not 


have done it entirely. 
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Noon comes; ne chance of the flounce on her 
own gown—that hope is abandoned entirely. 
Thread breaks, needles snap, and pins drop out in 
the most rebellious manner imaginable. Susan is 
getting nervous, her fingers tremble, and she sees, 
with prophetic truth, she must give up also going 
to three o'clock dinner ; this is worse than giving 
up the flounce, but there’s no help for it—the 
polka jacket cannot be done. 

The mother talks of staying at home, also; but 
as Susan justly says, ‘‘ What’s the use of that, 
especially as there’s no dinner provided? She 
will have bread and cheese, and come to tea; sure 
to have some supper at uncle Tom’s on Christmas 
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day.” 

The mother yields, though not without some 
kindly regrets, to such potent reasonings—and the 
little dressmaker is left to her Christmas dinner of 
bread and cheese—and to work at the polka jacket. 
Once she goes to the window to see how the 
world looks outside. Flys and coaches rattle 
along; brisk pedestrians are smartly dressed ; 
omnibusses look gayer than usual ; and a remark- 
ably bright fire shines from the opposite house. 
Silly Susan—tears again! they only hinder your 
work, and will make your eyes quite as red as a 
wakeful night would do. 

Four o'clock! The polka jacket, with its 
pipings and linings, and buttons completed at last. 

alf a mile to be carried home, but the little 
dressmaker almost flies that—and, extravagant 
creature, spends sixpence to ride back by omnibus 
—-which crawls the distance. 

Miss Brightington glorified in the polka jacket ; 
especially as her rival did not wear hers; so that, 
after all, she might have spared poor Susan, with- 
out suffering very cruelly for it. Just as she was 
sitting down te three courses, Susan Bennett was 
making her toilet, to join the Christmas party at 
tea. The brown merino would really to very 
well without a flounce, and she had contrived to 
sew 2 bit of lace on the top, that being one of the 
most important of the et ceteras. She is locking 
the doors of the two rooms she and her mother 
occupy—but is so startled by a loud knock that 
the key drops out of her hand! Who can it be? 
Somebody opens the door and the wind almost 
blows cut Susan’s candle, but it does not quite, 
and she sees by the flickering light that cousin 
Robert springs two steps at a time up the stairs. 
For that matter, though, she knew his step with- 
out staying to look who it was. 

** How kind of you to come for me!’’ exclaimed 
Susan. 

** They would n’t let me come before—at least 
they began laughing and quizzing. I hate to be 
quizzed—don't you?”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ murmured Susan, in the faintest of 
treble notes; but somehow or other her cousin 
heard the word, and by this time they were out in 
the street. 

** How cold it is!’’ said Robert. 

** Yes, no; yes, it is cold.” 

“Cold! why your hand is like ice; there, 
wrap the other in your cloak: I'll keep this 
warm.”’ 

** Robert! let go, what nonsense !”’ 

**] will, I say;’’ but the remainder of that 
conference is sacred. 

‘* What a time you must have kept, Robert !”’ 
said the grandmother. 

**She was not quite ready,’’ he answered for 
her. True, she had the key to pick up and one 
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door to lock, and—they had come a long way 
round. There was a little quizzing after the 
cousins arrived, but they did not seem to mind jt 
much. People don’t when they have a thorough 
understanding between themselves. 

Though Susan had had no dinner she ate very 
little supper and yet she could not be ill—she had 
such a beautiful color: but that might be from her 
long walk. Certainly, nobody would have thought 
she had sat up half the night, and been weeping 
half the morning. Cousin Robert, notwithstand- 
ing his gaiety, had always been a bit of a philos- 
opher; he said the works of the clocks and 
watches made him think, and, as we have said 
before, his favorite maxim was, “all is for the 
best.’ He is going into business for himself very 
soon; but he must have told Susan something 
more than that in their long walk, or she never 
would have agreed with him that it was ‘all for 
the best ’’ that she had to stay at home and make 
Miss Brightington’s Potka Jacket. 





From Jerrold’s Magazine. 
THE BLACK BANK NOTES. 


Tuere is a house in Wardour Street, which, 
until lately, was for a long time shut up. It has 
been altered in some respects; but there is still 
something very odd about the look of it. It seems 
to lie under a shadow ; and the painting and scrap- 
ing intended to make the place look more cheer- 
ful, render it, by contrast, in fact, the more som- 
bre. 

The shop, like some others at present in this 
street, was formerly a sort of antique repository. 
In the window was a medley of bronzes, cameos, 
erucifixes, beads, old images and paintings, with 
a matchlock, perhaps, or a rifle of German and 
medieval workmanship. Ancient weapons, ar- 
mor, chairs, and other articles of furniture, were 
disposed about the room; and under a glass case 
which stood on the counter, were some choice and 
curious gems. 

The occupant of this shop was a Jew, named 
Aaron Meyer: and the substance of the following 
story was taken from Meyer’s own mouth shortly 
before his death; which, it is supposed, was has- 
tened by the circumstance which he related. 

One Sunday morning, Meyer, who was an old 
man of nearly seventy, was sitting in the little 
room at the back of his shop. He was writing a 
letter to his son-in-law, a Mr. Levy, instructing 
him to arrest a certain debtor whose bank had just 
broken. There was no window to the room ; and 
the day was so cloudy and lowering that, although 
it was midsummer, he was obliged to have a can- 
dle. The flame all at once fell so low, that it 
seemed about to go out. 

As he was trimming the wick, a very gentle 
knock came to the passage-door. Thinking it was 
Leah, the maid, he cried, ‘‘ Come in.’’ No one, 
however, entered, and he went on folding up his 
letter, fancying he must have been mistaken. 
Presently he thought he heard the knock re- 
peated, and again cried ‘* Come in,” in a louder 
tone. Still the door was unopened, and once more 
he supposed the noise had been imaginary; but 
justas he had sealed his letter he again heard it 
distinctly. Still conceiving that it was the girl who 
kept knocking, and being irritated, he called out 
angrily, ‘‘Come in there, I say, in the devil’s 
name!’’ He believed those were his exact words. 
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Hereupon the door was sofily opened; but in- 
stead of the servant, a rough, seafaring-looking 
man, slipped cautiously, peeping about him, into 
the room. ‘* Hush!’’ cried the stranger, motion- 
ing Meyer to be silent, as the Jew, startled at his 
unexpected visitor, was about to cry out. He 
added in a whisper, ‘‘ Don’t be frightened.” 
Meyer asked him how he came there. He an- 
swered that he entered by the street door; which 
happened to be open. ah afterwards declared 
it was shut; but she might have been mistaken. 
Meyer then demanded his business. Upon which 
the sailor, or whatever he was, pulled out a red 
morocco ease, about four inches square and as 
many deep, pointed at it significantly, and then 
made a movement, with his thumb over his shoul- 
der, towards the door; which Meyer locked. 
“« Now, old Aaron, my boy,’’ said the man, ‘‘ look 
here.”’—And opening the box, he displayed a 
brilliant, sparkling like a star, and at least as 
large as a nutmeg. ‘‘ What is it!’’ demanded 
the Jew. ‘* What is it?’ echoed the other. 
“You'll see. Bear a hand and hold that candle 
to me—it won’t,’’ he muttered, ‘‘ be for the first 
time.”” Meyer did as he was desired. To his 
astonishment, the stone was a genuine diamond! 
** No questions!’ said the fellow. ‘*‘ What will 
you stand for itt’? The Jew looked in the face 
of his visitor. It was the bronzed aspect of a sea- 
man, remarkable chiefly for a large pair of mus- 
taches; which, with an outlandish cut about the 
dress, made him suppose he had to do with a 
smuggler—perhaps a pirate. —Yet there was some- 
thing very peculiar in the man’s eye. It was keen, 

iercing, and his own shrunk as he encountered it. 
This did not prevent him from offering twenty 
guineas for the gem. ‘‘ Twenty guineas!” re- 
peated the other, with a contemptuous laugh. 
** You know it’s worth two thousand !’’—‘‘ Very 
well,’’ answered Meyer, ‘‘ suppose we ask that 
question of a policeman?’’—‘* You’re a scoun- 
drel,’’ said the sailor deliberately, eyeing him for 
some moments, ‘‘a pretty scoundrel ! But I am 
in your clutches, I see; another day you may be 
in mine. No matter. Come; don’t be too hard; 
say forty.”.—‘* Well, my dear,’’ answered the 
Jew, ‘I’m an honest man, and just in my deal- 
ings—I ‘ll give you thirty-five.’’—‘* There then, 
take it, if you must,’’ said the fellow sulkily. 
Meyer at once paid him the money, and in a mo- 
ment had the gem under lock and key. The sailor 
walked moodily off. 

‘*Meyer was almost delirious with his good 
fortune ; but the question was, how to dispose of 
his prize as soon as possible. There was good 
reason for his anxiety on this point, which he re- 
volved long and earnestly in his mind; by turns 
taking the jewel from its hiding-place to gloat over 
it for a moment, and then hastily, on the least 
noise or stir, replacing it, and locking his chest. 

In this state of fever he spent about two hours ; 
when Leah came to say that Mr. Isaacs wished to 
speak with him. He told her to ask Mr. Isaacs 
in, who accordingly entered. Mr. Isaacs wore his 
usual brown gaberdine and long beard. He passed 
for an old-clothesman ; but under that disguise car- 
ried on certain peculiar transactions, and had be- 
come, secretly, very rich. This Meyer knew. 
Isaacs, first having ascertained that there was no- 
body within hearing, said that he was come to 
make an important purchase. A friend of his had 
ressing occasion to invest a large sum in jewel- 
ery, being about to start instantly for America, 
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and wishing to compress all his property into the 
smallest compass. He then asked Meyer what 
jewels he had to sell ; and Meyer produced all he 
ad—one only excepted. He dared not show ¢hat. 
Isaacs offered him a thousand pounds for the lot, 
which he agreed to take. 

** Now,” inquired Isaaes, ‘‘ have you no more?’ 
Meyer hesitated ; when Isaacs assured him that 
he had as much money again, at least, to invest, 
if possible. Meyer, accordingly, with a trembling 
hand, drew forth the diamond; and Isaacs, with- 
out hesitation, consented to give three thousand 
pounds for it. He then produced, in payment for 
the whole, Bank of England notes to the amount 
of four thousand pounds. 

Meyer did not relish the idea of paper, and 
looked at the notes suspiciously. The other Jew 
observing this, told him he might well look, for 
that an extensive bank robbery had been just ef- 
fected ; but he added significantly, the numbers of 
the notes had not been entered, and not one of 
them could be stopped. Meyer asked if Isaacs 
would indorse the notes, which the latter readily 
did; whereon Meyer received them, and handed 
over the jewels, diamond and all, to Mr. Isaacs. 
They then exchanged congratulations, and Isaacs 
went his way. Both laughed at parting; but 
there was something in the laugh of Isaacs very 
odd and extraordinary. 

All that night Meyer got no sleep. He could 
not get the laugh of Isaacs out of his head. As, 
over-excited, he kept tossing to and fro on his pil- 
low, he seemed to hear it audibly. Sometimes it 
appeared to sound outside the window, sometimes 
close to his pillow. 

Pale and sallow with want of rest, the next 
morning he sallied forth for "Change. Scarcely 
had he got into the street when who should be 
the first person he met but Mr. Isaacs with his 
clothes-bag. Meyer asked him how he did since 
yesterday! ‘Since yesterday’’’ replied Isaacs. 
** What is the use,’’ said Meyer, ‘‘ of affecting a 
short memory?’’ Isaacs protested that he did not 
know what he meant; and declared that he had 
passed the whole preceding day at home. Meyer 
thought him mad; but Isaacs assured him that his 
wife and daughter could prove that he spoke the 
truth ; he would bet a shilling that it was so, be- 
sides. This induced Meyer to accompany him 
home, when, to his consternation, not only did 
the wife and daughter, but the servants also, and 
two neighbors, attest Isaacs’ assertion. 

A strange misgiving seized on Meyer’s mind. 
Half bewildered and distracted, he rushed home, 
and flew wildly to his strong box. There were 
the notes, sure enough. What mystery was 
thist He took them to the window, and agi- 
tatedly threw open the half-closed shutters, the 
better to examine them, It was a fine morning, 
and the sun streamed into the room. He looked 
and looked. Could they have been forged? But 
then the indorsement! He looked again—a shade 
seemed to gather on them. He rubbed his eyes, 
but the shade appeared deeper. His brow per- 
spired and hand trembled violently. There was 
no doubt of it—the notes were changing color! 
They became grey, dingy, dusty-brown, and as 
Meyer fell senseless, they dropped from his hand, 
black and shrivelled, to the floor. 

Meyer never perfectly recovered the shock 
which he had received. His friends tried to per- 
suade him that he had been the dupe of a swind- 








ler, who had personated the sailor and Mr. Isaacs 
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and that the notes, which were probably forged, 
had been destroyed by chemical agency. We 
know, in fact, that paper may be so prepared, that 
it will retain its color for any length of time till 
exposed to the sun; and the secret of its prepara- 
tion may have been known toa few before the 
discovery of the Daguerréotype. But the Jew, in 
reply to such arguments, would only shake his 
head and shudder. In plain terms, he believed 
himself to have been deceived by the devil! Per- 
haps he thought no one else could have taken him 
in. But whatever may be the explanation of this 
strange affair, we may deduce from it an apt moral 
—‘*Do not by any dealings make money which 
will not bear the light.”” 





From Jerrold’s Magazine. 
THE FINERY OF WAR. 


Hatt! Arrention! Present Arms! One 
man speaks the words—and, as if by mechanism, 
a thousand men obey him. 

Yes! Look down the column—that long ex- 
tending line of red and white, crowned by steel 
and feathers. Every limb, every muscle, move 
like limbs and muscles directed by one mind, and 
yet there are there a thousand minds—a thousand 
wills—a thousand hearts throbbing with man- 
hood’s feelings and emotions—yet all curbed, 
checked, pent up—giving no outward mark of 
their presence more than if they were naught, than 
if the flesh and nerves wh.ch clothe them were but 
so much steel and brass. 

It is a great thing to see machinery imitating 
man—lever and crank aping muscle and sinew ; 
but is it so great a thing to see man imitating 
machinery—muscle and sinew aping lever and 
crank? 

Attention! "Tis a serried rank—compact— 
regular as a mathematical diagram. Legs, arms, 
muskets, sabres ; the same lines; the same forms; 
the same movements—every pulse beating, every 
eye glancing, but as discipline ordains. 

Crashing past with ringing arms, and trampling 
horses, a whirlwind of gaudy trappings—gay 
plumage and sparkling steel: a body of cavalry 
flies past. Their array seems more loose, but ’tis 
in appearance only. The trumpet is their word 
of mouth, and not only the men but the brutes 
they bestride, can interpret the language. To the 
right—to the left—halt!—Forward! rings from 
out the brazen or the silver tube, and the docile 
steeds and docile men, equally well disciplined, 
think as little, the one as the other, of the why 
and the wherefore, but obey—faultlessly—me- 
chanically obey. 

And then the loud melody of martial music 
comes ringing through the air, a spirit-moving 
strain! A march, a triumphal march, in all 
its cadences, all its bursts of rich harmony ; talk- 
ing of glory, of pomp—and lying while it talks ! 

Why not interpret martial music aright? It 
might be done. An ear morally tuned might hear, 
amid the breath of its melody, mournful wailing, 
shrieks, such as surgeons shrink from, when the 
scalpel is deep in the flesh—the lamentations of 
despairing men and women muttered lowly—a 
roaring as of burning homes ; and anon, when the 
strain ceased, a silence, like the silence of deserted 
hearths ! 

So do we interpret martial music. But so do 
not all. The crowd around are exulting in the 
harmony—beating unconscious time to its rhythm, 
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and shouting in their full-heartedness of admira- 
tion, when the charge of the horsemen sweeps 
past; and the rush of the foot-soldiers, with 
levelled bayonets, bids the mind deem that an 
opposing rank would be but an opposing cob- 
web. 

A motley shifting crowd too—a thousand minds 
there, but manifesting themselves in a thousand 
different ways—motions, looks, gestures as vari- 
ous, as varying impulse can make them—no frip- 
pery of scarlet or gold either—umbrellas instead 
of guns—coats and trousers like Joseph’s coat— 
of many colors ; some new, some old, some glossy, 
some shabby, but all different. So behaving, so 
clad, the crowd have come forth to see the sight— 
to gaze upon military glitter; perhaps to sigh for 
its braveriles—to become animated with its spirit ; 
perhaps to contemn and spurn both. 

We have spoken of the admiration, of the ex- 
citement generated in an English crowd, by the 
splendor of military spectacle. But deeper and 
more philosophic influences lurk behind, almost 
without the knowledge of the minds that feel them. 
John Bull shouts and applauds—is in raptures with 
the rapidity of the evolutions—their precision and 
their gracefulness—he goes to a review, as he 
goes to Astley’s: the entertainment is pleasant— 
but in his heart of hearts he has little respect for 
those who set it forth, or for the taste of those who 
see in it a spectacle worthy of the destinies of hu- 
manity. John is not heart and soul a militaire, 
like his brother over the water—he desires not 
conquest for conquest—he is not eaten up with the 
influence of that silly word gloire; at least he 
translates it differently, from its Gallic signification 
of walking up to a cannon’s mouth, or throat-cut- 
ting on an extensive scale. Even amid all his en- 
jeyment of the show—and John enjoys shows— 
you may see him shrug his shoulders. Take a 
smal! body of soldiers—a recruiting party, with a 
drum and a couple of fifes—march them through 
the streets: every child in the parish will be after 
them, exclaiming, huzzaing, admiring ; and yet in 
the midst of all this, every now and then will 
break out a touch of the real feeling, of the un- 
conscious sentiments of the spectators. ‘‘ Heads 
up, lobsters !’’ ‘* Hurrah for the awkward squad !”’ 
Now this would never be seen in France. No 
Parisian gamin but would feel himself heart and 
soul a soldier—a military Nero in embryo—a suck- 
ing Bonaparte. Away, in an instant, would be 
his little mind all over the world; sacking towns, 
fighting battles—eating fire, laughing at fear and 
danger, and all for glory: France and glory— 
glory and France! 

Now John Bull was not born with such warlike 
aspirations. The momentary excitement over, he 
takes a prosaic view of the thing—he repudiates 
fighting for fighting’s sake. Give him a good 
cause, and the world knows that he is no flincher. 
But John is a liberty-loving animal—a comfort- 
loving animal ; and to be ordered, at a moment’s 
notice, to any part of the world—to go when he is 
bid—to come when he is bid—to fetch and carry 
at a word—is hardly consistent with his ideas of 
the one; while early drilling, pipe-clay rubbing, 
and musket carrying, scarcely square with his 
notions of the other. 

John knows that he must support an army—the 
state of the world requires it, the condition of 
society demands it. ational common sense has 
not yet come up to the level of individual common 
sense ; consequently, when John Nokes and Tom 
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Styles quarrel about the possession of a cabbage 
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We speak thus, in no vein of harsh deprecation 


garden—they refer their claims to the award of | of any class. We must have, in the present state 


Jaw and justice; but when nations have similar 
differences—they cut each other’s throats. Which 
is wiser—the nations or the individuals? 

Well, as it is so, we must have red coats and 
muskets, and sabres; but seeing that the duty of 
their bearers squares neither with our innate good 
sense, nor our notions of what ought to be—we 
are fain to gild the matter over—to try to conceal, 
from ourselves, the butchering nature of the busi- 
ness we are sometimes forced to undertake, and so 
spring up military spectacle—military finery— 
military music. Nothing could be more awkward 
if, when we looked at a regiment, we saw only a 
body of slaves—vowed to perform any killing work 
which might be demanded of them—if the sight 
merely called up thoughts of unjust wars, silly 
wars, men and women dead and dying—cities 
burning and pillaged—commerce, manufactures 
checked—civilization itself retarded. This would 
never do. The system would not be tolerated. 
We must deck it in borrowed plumes. Fine 
feathers make fine birds—the eye must entrap the 
mind. Clothe war therefore in gayer colors than 
peace; make its ministers resplendent in their 
robes of sacrifice ; let the steel which cuts, glitter 
like valued gems ; the evolutions which destroy, 
be graceful as the motions of dancing girls! 

In our review, we have all the beauties, the 
picturesqueness, of the real field. The curling 
smoke wreathes as gracefully from the cannon’s 
mouth, as if a mass of iron had sped through its 
folds; the charge is as beautiful to behold, sweep- 
ing past—a tempest of men and horses, flags and 
steel—as if an opposing line were awaiting it, and 
slaughter and wide-spread death and desolation 
were the inevitable results of the meeting. 

And the spectacle takes: it does its duty; it 
throws dust in our eyes ; and we are not unwilling 
to be thus temporarily blinded. Did we see truly, 
we should see too well for our own mental comfort. 
We must have the glossy skin stretched over the 
bony skeleton; we must have the art and sci- 
ence of killing men glossed over with the fairest 
appliances, 

»k at that man: a sturdy animal, full of 
health and vigor, and bounding spirits. His eye 
is bright, and his frame sinewy. ‘The one glances 
from beneath a waving plume, the other swells 
under rich trappings and gaudy clothing. All the 
means which can heighten and show off, to the 
best advantage, physical symmetry have been ex- 
pended upon him; and as he marches by, with 
proud port and clanking arms, he seems a favored 
creature—something better than mere ordinary 
flesh and blood, than common sombre-clad human- 
ity. 
But he is bought and sold. He is not his own. 
His strength, his vigor, his animal spirits, are an- 
other’s. ‘These muscles must swell and work 
only when another orders; that eye must only 
glance to do another's bidding. Chains and fet- 
ters, wretchedness and nakedness, are the general 
badges of servitude, but not the universal marks. 
Gauds and trinkets; fripperies to take the eye; 
tinsel to glitter; and rich colors to allure; may 
equally tell when man is not free. A livery is 
often a moral chain—a badge often a moral brand. 

ut we must have liveries and badges, not chains 


and brands; the most pleasing tokens of the 
dreaded thing. 





of things, men of war, as well as men of peace. 
But still armies are not eternally necessary evils ; 
the art of war is not an eternal, a necessary nui- 
sance. Therefore, hoping for better things for 
the future, we deem that, to contemplate matters 
ye from the point of view we have chosen, is 
a wholesome and regenerating mental exercise. 
We believe that there is a strong popular under- 
current setting in the same direction; and we re- 
joice to see, now and then, its almost uncon- 
sciously manifested symptoms—the straws upon 
the tide. 

It is a curious fact that, among our national 
songs, we have hardly one, of great popularity, 
which is of a decided military tendency. ‘* See 
the conquering hero comes,’* has more of indi- 
vidual than of national feeling connected with it. 
The ‘ British Grenadiers”’ is a stirring, marching 
air, but can hardly be called a national ditty. Our 
songs do not deal in sabres clashing, bullets fly- 
ing, horsemen charging, standards waving, and all 
the staple material of the national lays of our war- 
like neighbors across the Channel; we are not 
continually apostrophizing that false divinity, en- 
shrined amid ruin and devastation, and canopied 
by clouds of gunpowder smoke, which the French 
are ever invoking. Almost every one of our 
national songs relates to the navy and the sea. 
**The flag that’s braved a thousand years the 
battle and the breeze,’’ is connected in our minds 
rather with the topmast of a ship, than the ensign 
pole of a regiment. The sea is our field of battle, 
and the elements, rather than men, the enemies we 
have often to struggle with. No doubt the navy is 
warlike; but it is rather as seamen, than as men 
of battle, that our national songs think of, and 
eulogize those who man it. A soldier is a fight- 
ing machine all over. You can hardly think of a 
regiment, without thinking of its special mission 
of battling, pillaging, burning, slaughtering. A 
red coat conjures up all these ideas, and no others ; 
but a blue jacket is different. It tells of ocean 
toils and labors; of storms faced, and wrecks 
braved, and distant lands discovered. You can 
look on the bounding motion of a frigate, and 
never think of her guns—on her symmetrical con- 
struction, as designed more to brave the tempest 
than the battle. And this feeling has tuned our 
national songs. The sea we feel, rightly or wrong- 
ly, to be our proper empire; we regard as inter- 
lopers any who there dare dispute our rights. 
Heart and hand we will struggle for these. We 
have lays in plenty about our triumphs there ; 
none, or very few, about our victories on shore. 
Trafaigar is embalmed in many a song; we have 
not one, of any notoriety, about Waterloo. 

But we are wandering from our review; from 
its noisy glory, its gaudy appurtenances, its mock- 
ery of the picturesque side of war, its omission of 
war’s horrors. In the front of the crowd, facing 
the marching regiments, not one hundred paces 
from that battery of cannon, we see a carriage sta- 
tioned. It is filled with delicate, fashionable fe- 
males. There has been a little startling ; a little 
pretty screaming at first, when the guns began to 
pour forth their thunder; but that is all over, and 
the crash of a forty-eight pounder seems no more 
to excite their nerves, than the flying of a cham- 
pagne cork. With what interest, and looks, and 
exclamations of delight, they watch the rushing 
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charge ; the quick evolution of infantry which is to 
check it; the sudden wheel right and left in the 
line of foot-soldiers, which discloses a battery of 
field-pieces, arrayed against their mimic enemies. 
They enjoy this playing at slaughter; their bright 
eyes flash, and their pale cheeks flush, with enthu- 
siasm ; they murmur, ‘*‘ What a noble sight!” 

The rehearsal of a battl—‘‘a noble sight.’ 
Are these timid, nervous women—or brazen-faced 
and stone-hearted viragoest Surely the former— 
not one of them but would skip upon a chair with 
a faint scream at the sight of the ‘* smallest mon- 
strous mouse that crosses floor.’ Yet here they 
are gazing with rapture upon bloodshed in mim- 
icry—upon evolutions which, the closer they rep- 
resent bloodshed in reality, the more perfect they 
are considered. Strange riddle! See! one of 
the youngest and fairest claps her hands in delight 
at the flashing of the bright sun upon drawn sa- 
bres and lance-heads. Yet her eye would become 
dim, and her hand would tremble, at a glimpse of 
a lancet; an armory of guns and swords would 
excite her delight—a doctor’s chest of instruments 
her horror. She loves to look upon the sem- 
blance of slaughter—she would almost turn sick at 
the real blood of a cut finger. Again, a strange 
riddle—a passing strange anomaly—created by the 
art with which men have disguised the foul thing 
war—by the skill with which they have decked 
the obscene creature in the plumage of the bird of 
paradise ! 

And the scarlet coat, what attraction it has in 
female eyes! The remark has become a popular 
saying, and one little complimentary to women. 
They should hardly suffer their sex to be asso- 
ciated even in a proverb with turkeys—running 
after red rags. But the puzzle is to be solved 
upon the same principle as the last anomaly we 
mentioned. The red coat is typical of the system 
on which so much false glory is lavished; it is 
part and parcel of the system which sophistry has 
decked with so much pure and high honor ; it is in 
their eyes the badge of bravery, and they respect 
it; they are too much dazzled to see that it is a 
badge of the madness which induces men to kill 
their fellow-men as well. 

And is this madness—this world-wide lunacy, 
curable? We believe it is. Already we hope 
and trust its attacks have not the violence or the 
frequency of those of former times: the command 
to love each other is taking a wider range than 
once it did. A narrow arm of the sea does not so 
entirely destroy its influence as of yore; a range 
of mountains is no such absolute barrier between 
the kindly feelings of nation to nation. Our pro- 
gress is onward; the sulky passions, the unrea- 
soning prejudices of a people’s childhood, are 
leaving us. Not that we have got entirely rid of 
them, but they are letting go their hold upon us, 
weakening in intensity, shortening in duration. 
Their day of extinction is coming, when men will 
wonder at the bloody pranks which once they 
played ; when the conqueror will no longer be dei- 
fied; when his game will be classed among the 
practices at which we shudder when we think that 
our ancestors honored them, and too long deemed 
them as immortal as human nature; when there 
shall be no difference between wholesale killing 
and wilful murder; and when the pure calm light 
of reason abroad upon the world shall bring with it 
universal happiness and universal peace ! 


CHRISTMAS-EVE IN A SPONGING-HOUSE. 


From Punch’s Snapdragons, 
CHRISTMAS-EVE IN A SPONGING-HOUSE, 


‘* You promise to come home early, father?” 
said my eldest-born, Tony. 

** At five, my boy. Come! my umbrella.” 
‘*Huzza, Mary! Father will be home at five, 
and 1’m to ask Tommy Davidson, and Julia Ste- 
vens, to come in after tea and play at snapdragons, 
because it’s Christmas-eve.”’ 

As I stepped into the street, and closed the door 
behind me, I felt how rich I was, possessing, as | 
did, wife and children, whose love made them hai] 
my presence as a blessing. The morning was 
anything but agreeable; a heavy mist fell upon 
the ground, covering the pavements with a mass 
of glutinous mud, that rendered walking difficult ; 
nevertheless, I felt it not; Isaw but the merry 
faces of my darlings clustering round the table, 
and heard only their joyous voices iterating my 
name. 

The office where I was engaged was in the city, 
and I had so far satisfied my employers during two 
years’ servitude, that my salary had been nearly 
doubled without any solicitation on my part; I did 
not owe a shilling—as I thought—and | looked 
forward to a very merry Christmas, and a happy 
New Year. I had just passed the Angel at Isling- 
ton, when a young gentleman, in a very shabby 
tilbury, saluted me with ‘“‘ Hi! Mister!’’ and to 
my surprise pulled up his horse and descended 
from his vehicle. The young gentleman was no 
common personage. There was a violent attempt 
to smother a native vulgarity under a ‘‘ genteel” 
wardrobe. The tailor had done his duty, but Na- 
ture was stronger than Art, and the wearer's low- 
life showed through the mass of velvet and broad- 
cloth, and gave a brassy appearance to the mas- 
sive Mosaic chains and rings which encumbered 
the vest and fingers of the stranger. ‘* Your 
name ’s Joseph Gardner, isn’t it, Mister?’’ said 
the gentleman. I answered in the affirmative. 
**Then you'll be good enough to get in my gig, 
’cos ] wants you.”’ 

‘* Want me, sir? I don’t understand you.”’ 

‘** Few folks does at first,’’ said the gentleman ; 
‘* but then I always carries that as satisfies ‘em 
afore long. There’s a copy, and here’s the orig- 
inal ;’’ presenting me with a slip of paper, and 
exhibiting a parchment exactly similar in appear- 
ance. 

I glanced at the paper, and saw my name, and 
the Queen’s, and John Doe’s, all jumbled together. 
John Doe was enough. I guessed something wos 
wrong, and attempted to stammer out an inquiry, 
but the words stuck in my throat. ‘* Why—why 
—this is—” 

** An execution,’ said the young gentleman; 
*¢ you ’re now in the custody of the sheriff of Mid- 
dlesex.”’ 

*¢ What for? I don’t owe a shilling.” 

‘“‘Ha! ha! ha! That’s very odd, that is. 
You ’re the fourth caption 1’ve made this morn- 
ing, and not one on ’em owed a farthing. 1 don't 
know how it is, but people like you must be very 
ill used. You ’re at the suit of Dibbins, you are,’ 
said the gentleman. 

**Dibbins! Dibbins! 
name.”” 

* And yet it aint such a common ’un as you'd 
be likely to forget it. But I must trouble you to 
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I don’t know such a 





get in.”’ 
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I looked at the gentleman, and saw by the com- 
re of his manner that I was in his power. To 
resist would have been to provoke exposure. ‘1 
trast, sir,” said I, “‘ that you will allow me to re- 
turn to my family, and apprise them of my situa- 
s 9 
we Why, writing will do as well. Youll have 
every accommodation at father’s,”’ replied the gen- 
tleman ; pointing with the butt end of his whip to 
a seat in fis tilbury, which a very dirty fellow had 
just vacated. : : 

But my wife, sir, will ite 

‘‘ Now, pray don’t do the sentiment, sir. Ours 
is bad enough without having our feelings har- 
rowed. Davis, you ll catch that old ’un to-night 
in Brook-street ; he’s sure to come home for his 
pudden to-morrow. Now, sir, if convenient.”’ 

I obeyed, as he continued—‘‘ You see this is a 
busy day with us (that’s a rum title for a panto- 
mime they ‘ve got at the Lane, nodding his head at 
a huge posting-bill on a hoarding ;) but you see if 
you let things stand over till the turn of the year, 
chaps manage to settle, and then—wot’s to be- 
come of ust Live and let live, eh! Mister ;’’ and 
with such pleasant remarks did he beguile away 
the time until we arrived at Mr. Jacob’s residence 
in N—— street. 

‘Here we arrive,’’ said the gentleman; ‘it 
don’t look so bad as you thought it would, eh! 
Mister ?”’ 

I should have lied if I had said it did not; for 
that house, like a branded man among his fellows, 
was made horribly conspicuous by dirt and bars. 
None passed that house without pausing to look 
at it; none but felt saddened by the reflection 
which it awakened. There were other houses to 
the right and to the left that seemed the dwellings 
of men, but that one stood out an isolated blot—a 
thing which the plague-cross could not have made 
more dreadful. Feel not have lived in sight of 
that place while a hovel had been left, for I 
should have felt its influence, and have become a 
savage. 

I trembled as the porter turned the key of the 
huge lock which secured an inner door in a dark 
passage, and I felt my face crimson as I entered 
what my gentleman designated the ‘‘ coffee room.’’ 
Oh! that ‘* coffee room’’—what a mockery! True, 
there were four boxes with curtains and tables— 
dirty—filthy dirty. The windows looked into a 
small paved yard, barred at the top like a cage; 
yes, it was literally a cage, where man penned up 
his fellow like a wild beast, barring him from all 
the good gifts of God, making his poverty and his 
unfortunes a hundred times more bitter, by thus 
assimilating their consequences to those of reckless 
crime. What burning blushes have tingled the 
cheek of honesty in that loathsome cell, when 
child, parent, friend, have come to offer aid or con- 
solation to the degraded debtor! What usurious 
interest has been paid in shame and suffering for 
promises broken by inevitable necessity, within 
that den of torture and extortion—the Sponging 
House! while its keepers have grown sleek upon 
the fears and sufferings of the victims of a revenge- 
ful law, 

I thought my heart would have burst with the 
weight of those bars, for I was physically sensible 
of their pressure. 

_“T cannot bear this!’ I exclaimed. “ Tell me, 
sir, why you have brought me here.”’ 


The gentleman held out the slip of parch- 
ment. 








‘*T know no one of that name,’’ I said. ‘‘ Can 
you—will you not be more explicit ?”’ 

The fellow smiled. ‘* Lor, how you go on— 
you "ll think nothing of it to-morrow. Will he, 
captain ?”’ 

** No, no—nothing when he is used to it,’’ an- 
swered a tall gentlemanly man in a plaid dressing- 
gown. 

Until then I had thought we were alone. I 
sank down upon a bench almost breathless. Mr. 
Jacobs regarded me for a few moments with an 
expression of contempt at my weakness, and then 
pointing to a name on another slip of parchment, 
said, ‘* Do you know him?”’ 

John Knight! my old and trusted friend, John 
Knight! I understood it all. I had accepted a 
bill for John, and the rascal had betrayed my con- 
fidence in his honor! 60/.! I knew that it had 
saved him from ruin, and this was the return 
he made me. I never cursed a living thing till 
then, but I did curse John Knight, and bitterly 
have I repented of the sin. 

What was to be done? 

My fellow-prisoner answered my query clearly— 
laconicly. ‘If you can’t get bail or can’t pay 
you must go to quod.”’ 

I had not a friend in London, except my em- 
ployers, and I feared to acquaint them of my posi- 
tion. I had not more than 10/. in the world, and 
that was in the savings’ bank. I rang the bell and 
ordered a sheet of paper. The boy who brought 
it to me was a diminutive ditto of my captor—the 
same sinister look—the same sneering tone. 

‘* Sixpence, Mister.” 

‘* Sixpence! for what?’ 

‘* The paper and pen and ink, si vaus plais.”’ 

I paid the money, and would have given double 
to have freed myself from the presence of that boy. 

I began a letter to my wife, but, as I wrote, the 
paper became covered with the faces of my chil- 
dren, and I could not proceed—I could only weep. 

I think an hour must have passed before I re- 
sumed my letter. I finished it, I know not how, 
and then rang the bell for a messenger. 

That boy in years—that man in cunning—again 
made his appearance. 

‘< Well, Mister?’’ 

**Can I have this letter taken to my house ?”’ 

** Oui, Monsieur,”’ said the imp, ‘‘ certainement 
dans un moment.”’ 

‘© Then let it be sent off immediately.”’ 

‘* Hallo!’’ exclaimed the boy with a grin, ‘you 
understand French! Will you give us a lesson 
if I bring a book in presently’? I know a good 
bit, which I’ve got ‘ Captions to teach me.”’ 

**Capital!’’ exclaimed the captain, ‘‘ that’s 
learning French without a master !”’ 

* As costs anything,”’ said the boy, with a 
wink—*‘ I got the alphabet from an old chap as 
took Scotch snuff, and died in the Fleet; and 
the first conjugation from a banker’s clerk that 
lost his place *cos we wouldn’t let him out till 
he ’d paid his bill—ha! ha! I went to take him, 
I did,’’ added the imp, with a fiendish chuckle. 

*“*You!’? The announcement evidently sur- 
prised Captain Cool. 

**Yes! Mo let me go as a treat—and it was 
one too—it was at Pentonville. ‘We’ve got 
him,’ said Mo. ‘How do you know” said I; 
and then Mo laughed, and showed me a cobweb 
that a spider had spun in the night from the door- 
post to the key-hole—ha! ha! We had him safe 
enough at 20 minutes to 9.”’ 
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** You will give us a lesson, won ’t you, Mis- 
ter?’’ continued the boy, addressing me. 

I cannot recollect my reply, but I remember 
that it gave the lad great offence for a few mo- 
ments. The captain, however, restored him to 
good humor, and then desired him to see that my 
letter was forwarded. 

‘* Well, where ’s the half crown?’’ said the 
boy, ‘‘hallo?’’ holding the letter at arm’s length, 
‘* Islington, is it? three-and six.’’ 

Again I submitted to imposition, for I had not 
the power to dispute. 

I sat down moodily by the fire, and thought 
what a scoundrel was Jack Knight, and what I 
would say to him when freed from the filthy den 
of Mr. Jacobs, 

My fellow-prisoner was not so gravely disposed. 
He began to hum, ** Here ’s a health to all good 
lasses,’’ and was doubtlessly recalling some Bac- 
chanalian orgie of other days. At length he 
grew weary of his own music, and after a pause 
said, without turning his face from the window, 

** Nasty—very nasty day, sir.”’ 

With some effort I replied, ‘* Yes, sir.” 

‘* Drizzly,’’ continued the captain; ‘drizzly, a 
very unpleasant day to be out.”’ 

Had the thunder crackled, and the clouds rained 
torrents, I would have walked forth bare-headed 
to have been at liberty. 

Perceiving that I was indisposed to converse, 
the captain relapsed into his musical reminiscen- 
ces, and ITresumed my melancholy reflections. 
At last an involuntary exclamation escaped from 
my lips—‘‘ That I should spend a Christmas day 
in this place !”’ 

I shall never forget the remark which that 
exclamation, uttered in the bitterness of my soul, 
elicited from the captain. 

** Sir,’’ said he, with a solemnity of tone which 
I mistook for sympathy, ‘‘ sir, 1’ll defy any one to 
make a better pudding than mother Jacobs. I’ve 
eaten many of them.”’ 

Where was the use of caging such a man! 

Hour after hour passed, and yet my wife came 
not. Was she overpowered by the knowledge of 
my position’? I should have been more cautious 
in communicating it. Had some accident befallen 
her on her way to met It might be thus, and I 
could not know the truth. The children—then I 
could only weep again. I sat and dreamed a 
thousand fancies, until the entrance of a new comer 
roused me. He bowed as he entered the room ; 
and without speaking a word sat down on one of 
the boxes and commenced making calculations in 
his pocket-book. After some minutes had elapsed, 
he muttered, ‘* The villain! 2000/.; if they don’t 
take him I am ruined.”’ 

‘* Numbers of people ruined just now,’’ said the 
captain. 

** Yes, yes,”’ answered the man; ‘‘ but few by 
such treachery as makes me a beggar.”’ 

‘* Dear me,”’ exclaimed the captain; *‘ may I 
ask how you have been done ?”’ 

‘* By my partner,”’ answered the man fiercely ; 
** he has absconded with nearly 2000/.”’ 

** No more—bolted for that !”’ 

**No more!’’ exclaimed the trader. ‘It was 
our all—but he knows what I have sworn. I am 
sure he knows it!’’ and he paced the room rap- 
idly. 

Ha! ha!’ said the captain; ‘‘ what, you ll 
towel him, eh? take it out in battery.’’ 
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‘*No: I’ll do more than that. I can’t have 
made a mistake,’’ continued he, seating himself, 
and resuming his calculation. 

The clock struck nine—no wife! Had the mes- 
senger played false, and not taken the letter? 
Ah! there ’s a knock. No! it was a man’s voice, 
As I turned from the door my eyes fell on the face 
of the new comer ; I never saw such an expression 
of demoniacal joy in my life. The door opened, 
and atall haggard young man entered the room. 
There was no mistaking who he was—the part- 
ners were together ! 

Not a word was spoken, but they fixed their 
eyes upon each other: the one with an expression 
~ devilish triumph—the other with that of abject 
ear. 

Ten—eleven o’clock, and no wife. My anxiety 
became agonizing. And was it thus that I was 
doomed to pass the eve preceding that day which 
brought the promise of peace and good will to 
man; was I to see that day surrounded by eviden- 
ces of man’s revenge and avarice? 

The hour for retiring to bed arrived, and the cap- 
tain volunteered to act as groom of the chamber. 
As I was entering the sleeping apartment I fel: 
my arm clutched violently, and on turning round 
found I was held by the tallest of the new comers. 
‘*For heaven's sake, sir, tell me are we all to 
sleep in the same room ?”’ 

** It appears so,’’ I replied. 

‘*T will not trust myself in the same room with 
that man: he has sworn to be my death, and | 
will not lie down where he is.’? The poor wretch 
shook with terror. 

‘* Be easy,’’ said the captain, who had over- 
heard him; ‘I have a private room, ha! ha! a 
cupboard ; that’s at your service ; there ’s no bolt, 
but I’ll tell you how to fasten it with the bovt- 
jack.” 

The man seemed to be relieved by this whimsi- 
cal promise of security, and entered the sleeping- 
room. 

The door was closed, and the bolt of the huge 
lock shot heavily home. The sound produced an 
utter silence in the room; then came a rushing 
noise, and the partners were rolling and struggling 
upon the floor. The contest was frightful. Oaths 
and revilings were uttered loudly and fiercely, and 
it was some time before the captain and myself 
could separate the infuriated men. And this was 
Christmas-eve ! 

As the captain conducted the taller combatant 
to his ** cupboard,’’ I heard my name called from 
the bottom of the stairs. ‘*Mr. Gardner! Come 
down, sir, will you?’’ I descended and saw my 
wife, and—John Knight. My poor girl threw 
herself on my neck, and cried heartily. John 
Knight spoke as though his throat were full of 
tears. 

** Joe, this is not my fault, said John ; my law- 
yer had the money a month ago. I’ve settled all 
—but my gratitude. Do you forgive me!” 


At twelve o’clock on Christmas-eve, John and | 
drank a merry Christmas and a happy new year to 
each other; and as the clock struck one the chil- 
dren came down stairs in their night gowns to have 
the game of snap-dragon which I had promised 
them. 

Thank God! the Sponging House will soon be 





numbered with the ‘‘ things that were.”’ 
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FIELD SPORTS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 


Portraits of the Game and Wild Animals of South- 
ern yi delineated from Life in ther Native 
‘Haunts during a hunting Expedition from the 
Cape Colony as far as the Tropic of Capricorn, 
in 1836 and 1837, with Sketches of the Field 
pane by Major Sir Wittiam Cornwatuis 
areis, drawn on Stone by Frank Howarp. 


London: Pelham Richardson. 1844. 


No man can have set his foot upon the wilds 
of Africa, without feeling himself to be in a coun- 
try totally different from all others. This is the 
case throughout every part of the vast continent, 
but more especially in that southern horn which 
formed the scene of Sir Cornwallis Harris’ sport- 
ing excursions. It consists of a most strange as- 
semblage of mountains and plains, of spots lovely 
and picturesque beyond description, and gifted 
with inexhaustible fertility, and of seemingly 
boundless plains where barrenness reigns so com- 
pletely paramount, that the very principle of veg- 
etation appears to be extinct, Atacertain dis- 
tance from the colony, we enter upon regions over 
which the most delightful clouds of ignorance— 
almost the only clouds one meets with—still 
brood. We traverse large rivers, which rise no 
one knows where, and envelop their exits in equal 
obscurity. Ranges of mountains, also, with ap- 
pellations uncouth, and hiding God knows what 
treasures of the animal and vegetable kingdoms in 
their unvisited recesses, sweep before us aldng the 
verge of the horizon, dim, blue, and shadowy, 
like so many fragments of fairy land. And if the 
great outlines of the landscape be original and 
bold, the filling up and coloring are no less so. 
Everything upon which the eye rests, has the ap- 
pearance of having been cast in a mould, nowhere 
else made use of in the system of nature. Among 
the terrestrial animals what bulk and fantastic 
formations! Tow numerous and strikingly con- 
trasted are the groups that present themselves! 
In their character and habits what extremes appear 
to meet! How unspeakably lavish seems to be 
the waste of vitality! Yet who will dare to say, 
that in this prodigious outpouring of animal life, 
there is a single creature that does not enjoy and 
adorn the scene on which it moves? If there be 
anything we should be disposed to think out of 
place, it is the stunted representatives of humanity, 
which, under the name of Bushmen, roam in in- 
describable misery and degradation over those 
sublime savannas. To a man of imagination, 
nothing more inspiring can be conceived than 
climbing one of the breezy peaks overlooking 
that strange wilderness, at the moment that the 
down is busily unfolding all its varied features. 
From every tree the heavy dew-drops pour like 
rain: streams of white mist, smooth and glassy 
as a tranquil river, float slowly down the valleys, 
reflecting from their surface the trees, and cliffs, 
and crags on either hand. Here, through open- 
ings between feathery mimosas, weeping willows, 
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and tall trembling reeds, we catch a glimpse of some 
quiet lake, the haunt of the hippopotamus; while 
a herd of graceful purple antelopes are seen drink- 
ing on its further margin. There, amidst thick 
clumps of camel-thorn, we behold a drove of gi- 
raffes, with heads eighteen feet high, browsing on 
the tops of trees. Elsewhere the rhinoceros pokes 
forth his long, ugly snout from a brake. While 
the lion, fearless in the consciousness of his own 
strength, parades his tawny bulk over the plain, 
or reclines in sphinx-like attitude beneath some 
ancient tree. 

Of the rich garniture of plants and flowers, 
which adorn several portions of this division of 
Africa, Sir Cornwallis Harris speaks in terms of 
eloquent admiration. 


‘* At every step we take,’’? says he, ‘‘ what 
thousands and tens of thousands of gay flowers 
rear their lovely heads around us. Of a surety 
the enthusiasm of the botanist has not painted the 
wonders of these regions in colors more brilliant 
than they deserve ; for Afric is the mother of the 
most magnificent exotics that grace the green- 
houses of Europe. Turn where we will, some 
new plant discovers itself to the admiring gaze, 
and every barren rock being decorated with some 
large and showy blossom, it can be no exaggera- 
tion to compare the country to a botanical garden 
left in a state of nature. The regal Protea, for 
whose beauties we have from childhood enter- 
tained an almost instinctive respect, here blossoms 
spontaneously on every side, the buzzing host of 
bees, beetles, and other parasites by which its 
choice sweets are surrounded, being often joined by 
the tiny humming-bird, herself searcely larger than 
a butterfly, who perches on the edge of a broad flow- 
er, and darts her tubular tongue into the chalice. 
But the bulbous plants must be considered to 
form the most characteristic class : and in no region 
of the globe are they to be found so numerous, so 
varied, or so beautiful. To the brilliant and 
sweet-smelling Jzia, and to the superb species of 
the iris, there is no end; the morell, the eorn-flag, 
the amaryllis, the hamanthus, and pancratium, 
being countless as the sands upon the sea-shore. 
After the autumnal rains their gaudy flowers, 
mixed with those of the brilliant orchide, impart 
life and beauty, for a brief season, to the most 
sandy wastes, and covering alike the meadows 
and the foot of the mountains, are succeeded by 
the gnaphalium, the xeranthemum, and a whole 
train of everlastings, which display their red, 
blue, or silky white flowers among a host of 
scented geraniums, flourishing like so many weeds. 
Even in the midst of stony deserts arise a variety 
of aloes and other fleshy plants—the stapelia, or 
carrion-flower, with square, succulous, leafless 
stems, and flowers resembling star-fish, forming a 
numerous and highly eccentric genus, in odor so 
nearly allied to putrescent animal matter, that in- 
sects are induced to deposit their larve thereon. 
The brilliant mesanbryanthemum, or fig marigold, 
comprising another genus almost peculiar to South 
Africa, extends to nearly three hundred species,. 
and whilst they possess a magazine of juices, 
which enables them to bear without shrinking a 
long privation of moisture, their roots are admira- 
bly calculated to fix the loose shifting sands which, 
form the superfices of so large a portion of the 
soil. But amid this gay and motley assemblage,. 
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the heaths, whether in number or in beauty, stand 
confessedly unrivalled. Nature has extended that 
elegant shrub to almost every soil and situation— 
the marsh, the river brink, the richest loam, and 
the barest mural cliff, being alike 


‘ Empurpled with the heather’s dye.’ 


‘* Upwards of three hundred and fifty distinct 
species exist, nor is the form of their flowers less 
diversified than are their varied hues. Cup-shaped, 
globular, and bell-shaped, some exhibit the figure 
of a cone, others that of a cylinder ; some are con- 
tracted at the base, others in the middle, and still 
more are bulged out like the mouth of a trumpet. 
Whilst many are smooth and glossy, some are 
covered with down, and vthers, again, are en- 
crusted with mucilage. Red in every variety and 
depth of shade, from blush to the brightest crim- 
son, is their prevailing complexion; but green, 
yellow and purple are scarcely less abundant, and 
blue is almost the only color whose absence can be 
remarked.” 


‘* In emerald tufts, flowers purple, pink, and white, 
Like sapphire, pearl, and rich embroidery 
Buckled below fair knighthood’s bending knee, 
Fairies use flowers for their charactery.”’ 


Such is the scene over which the sportsman pur- 
sues his game in South Africa. Of the animals 
hunted we can say but little. Sir Cornwallis Har- 
ris has described them with the most graphic 
beauty, and added to his descriptions large litho- 
graphic portraits, which, for truth of delineation 
and delicacy of coloring, have never been sur- 
passed. Nor is this all. Each animal is repre- 
sented in a landscape resembling that in which he 
is found in nature; and as the features which ex- 
‘tra-trepical Africa puts on in the southern hemis- 
phere are peculiarly strange and magnificent, 
every illustration may be regarded as a rich pas- 
toral piece. Where vegetation abounds we have 
trees, and plants, and flowers, all of peculiar 
shapes and hues; some standing detached, and 
appearing like a succession of leafy platforms, 
smoothed and levelled, to be the scene of the 
midnight gambles of fairies, high in air—others, 
gnarled and tortuous, meeting and interlacing 
above, and supporting, besides, a lavish profusion 
of parasites, stretch over the green sward a canopy 
impenetrable by the rays of the fiercest sun ; while 
others again, rising on the margins of lakes and 
streams, bend down their drooping arms towards 
the water, as if enamored of their reflected images. 
Elsewhere we are placed upon the surface of the 
wild Karroo, almost seorched to a cinder by the 
heat. Even here, however, the rich play of light 
invests the scene with something like beauty. A 
variety of colors is sprinkled over the waste. 
Thin filmy vapors, impregnated with silver or 
azure rays, expand like a mantle over the eminen- 
ces and fill up the far background with uncertain 
forms. Beheld in wildernesses such as these, 
even the strangest animals appear at home. 
We are not surprised to view the quagga, or the 
\gnoo, the giraffe, the oryx, or the black antelope, 
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occupying the foreground of landscapes so singu- 
lar. Africa has always enjoyed the reputation of 
being the mother of monsters; and if we group 
together in imagination the fantastic creatures por- 
trayed in Sir Cornwallis Harris’ ‘ Portraits or 
Game and Wild Animals,’’ couple together the 
tall and brilliantly painted camel-leopard with the 
lumbering hippopotamus, resembling a huge eylin- 
der of fat, supported awkwardly on stumps, and 
the ungainly rhinoceros, looking in his corrugated 
skin, like a shrivelled hodman who has got into a 
coat a world too wide for him; if we place the 
slender leopard, agile, springy, light, and flexible 
as an eel, beside the cumbrous bulk of the ele- 
phant, striding along the plain, which seems to 
shake beneath him; if we set side by side the 
cerulean antelope and the lion, the springbok and 
the wild boar, the sassabe and the gnoo, the zebra 
and the eland, the minute humming bird and the 
gigantic ostrich—if we do this, we say, and com- 
pare the proportion and structure of the various 
animals, we shall probably conclude, that poetry 
has seldom fabled anything more unlike our ordi- 
nary notions of reality than what nature has actu- 
ally produced on the further extreme of the Afri- 
can continent. 

That a sportsman like Sir Cornwallis Harris 
should enjoy a journey through such a region may 
easily be conceived; but the relentless hostility 
with which he pursued his quarry, is scarcely to be 
accounted for on the same principles. He appears 
to have declared perpetual war against the whole 
four-footed race, and never to be happy but when 
engaged in thinning their numbers. His horse 
and his rifle are part of himself; he lives on pow- 
der and two-ounce balls. He stalks abroad in the 
morning, and death follows his footsteps. No 
sooner is the sun above the horizon, than the fatal 
rifle is at work, and throughout the day its report 
never ceases to be heard amongst the hills, or 
along the sunburnt face of the plain. Sometimes 
he dwells with a sort of rapturous admiration upon 
certain animals—upon the giraffe, for example, or 
that huge antelope, equalling a horse in size—aud 
you begin to imagine that he longed only to gaze 
upon its beauty—to behold it move to and fro 
before him, to tame and make a pet of it, and lead 
it about over the wilderness as the ornament of his 
wandering kafila. No such thing: he only wanted 
to kill it! He reminds us of the story of Zeus 
and Semele; he approaches with thunder and 
lightning the object of his affection, and destroys 
it through intense love. Could the ostrich or the 
zebra speak, however, it would exclaim, ‘‘ Hea- 
ven defend me from the preference of a sports- 
man!’’ But, after all, there is an unspeakable 
charm in excitement, and it is excitement that the 
hunter seeks, when, at break-neck pace, he pur- 
sues the flying game over hill and dale, dashes 
through breaks—or plunges into streams and quag- 
mires. No man, perhaps, was ever more strongly 
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by the passion for the chase than Sir 
Cornwallis Harris, or more capable of imparting 
his feelings to the reader. His magnificent vol- 
ume is accordingly by no means what its exterior 
would seem to promise—a succession of poetical 
or pastoral pictures—but abounds everywhere with 
narratives of the most stirring interest, during the 
perusal of which, we expect to part company with 
our author, and behold him snapped up by a 
lion—pen, pencil, and all—or drowned in some 
swampy river, or hurled headlong down some 
treacherous precipice. Many of his most romantic 
adventures we strongly desire to lay before the 
reader: but our limits not permitting this, we are 
compelled to content ourselves with extracting one 
or two passages ; merely premising, that there are 
hundreds of others equally vivid and exciting. 


‘On the morning of the 9th of October, when 
the wagons had started on their way to the Merit- 
sane river our next stage, I turned off the road in 
pursuit of a group of brindled gnoos, and presently 
came upon another which was joined by a third 
still larger; then by a vast herd of zebras, and 
again by more gnoos, with sassaybes and harte- 
beests pouring down from every quarter, until the 
landseape literally presented the appearance of a 
moving mass of game. Their incredible numbers 
so impeded their progress, that I had no difficulty 
in closing in with them, dismounting as opportu- 
nity offered, firing both barrels of my rifle into the 
retreating phalanx, and leaving the ground strewed 
with the slain. Still unsatisfied, [ could not resist 
the temptation of mixing with the fugitives, load- 
ing and firing, until my jaded horse suddenly exhib- 
ited symptoms of distress, and shortly afterwards 
was unable to move. At this moment I discovered 
that I had dropped my pocket compass, and being 
unwilling to lose so valuable an ally, I turned 
loose my steed to graze, and retraced my steps 
several miles without success; the prints of my 
horse’s hoofs being at length lost in those of the 
countless herds which had crossed the plain. 
Completely absorbed in the chase, I had retained 
but an imperfect idea of my locality, but returning 
to my horse, I led him in what I believed to be a 
north-easterly direction, knowing, from a sketch 
of the country which had been given me by our 
excellent friend, Mr. Moffatt, and which together 
with drawing materials I carried about me, that 
that course would eventually bring me to the Mer- 
itsane. After dragging my weary horse nearly 
the whole of the day, under a burning sun, my 
flagging spirits were at length revived by the ap- 
pearance of several villages. Under other cireum- 
stances | should have avoided intercourse with 
their inhospitable inmates, but dying with thirst, I 
eagerly entered each in succession, and to my in- 
expressible astonishment found them deserted ; 
the same evidence existing of their having been 
recently inhabited. I shot a hartebeest, in the 
hope that the smell of meat would as usual bring 
Some stragglers to the spot, but no: the keen- 
sighted vultures, that were my only attendants, 
descended in multitudes, but no woolly-headed 
hegro appeared to dispute the prey. In many of 
the trees I observed large thatched houses resem- 
bling hay-stacks, and under the impression that 
these had been erected in so singular a position by 
the natives as a measure of security against the 





lions, whose recent tracks I distinguished in every 
direction, I ascended more than one in the hope of 
at least finding some vessel containing water ; 
alas! they proved to be the habitations of large 
communities of social grosbeaks, those winged 
republicans, of whose architecture and magnificent 
edifices, I had till now entertained a very inade- 
quate conception. Faint and bewildered, my pros- 
pects began to brighten as the shadows of evening 
lengthened ; large troops of ostriches running in 
one direction plainly indicated that I was approach- 
ing water, and immediately afterwards | struck 
into a path impressed with the foot-marks of women 
and children, soon arriving at a nearly dry river, 
which, running east and west, I at once concluded 
to be that of which I was in search. 

‘*Those only who have suffered as I did during 
this day from prolonged thirst, can form a compe- 
tent idea of the delight, and, I may say, energy, 
affurded me by the first draught of the putrid wa- 
ters of the Meritsane. They equally invigorated 
my exhausted steed, which I mounted immediately, 
and cantered up the bank of the river, in order, if 
possible, to reach the wagons before dark. The 
banks are precipitous, the channels deep, broken, 
and rocky, clusters of reeds and long grass indica- 
ting those spots which retain the water during the 
hot months. It was with no small difficulty, after 
crossing the river, that I forced my way through 
the broad belt of tangled bushes which margined 
the edge. The moonless night was fast closing 
round, and my weary horse again began to droop. 
The lions, commencing their nightly prowl, were 
roaring in all directions, and no friendly fire or 
beacon presenting itself to my view, the only alter- 
native was to bivouac where I was, and to renew 
my search in the morning. Kindling a fire, I 
formed a thick bush into a pretty secure hut, by 
cutting away the middle, and closing the entrance 
with thorns ; and having knee-haltered my horse, 
to prevent his straying, I proceeded to dine upon 
a guinea-fowl that I had killed, comforting myself 
with another draught of agua pura. ‘The mon- 
archs of the forest roared incessantly, and so 
alarmed my horse that I was obliged repeatedly to 
fire my rifle to give him confidence. It was pier- 
cingly cold, and all my fuel being expended, I 
suffered as much from the chill, as I had during 
the day from the scorching heat. About three 
o'clock, completely overcome by fatigue, I could 
keep my eyes open no longer, and, commending 
myself to the protecting care of Providence, fell 
into a profound sleep. On opening my eyes, my 
first thought was of my horse. I started from my 
heathy bed in the hope of finding him where I had 
last seen him, but his place was empty. I roamed 
everywhere in search of him, and ascended trees 
which offered a good look out ; but he was nowhere 
to be seen. It was more than probable he had 
been eaten by lions, and I had almost given up the 
search in despair, when I at length found his foot- 
mark, and traced him to a deep hollow near the 
river, where he was quietly grazing. The night’s 
rest, if so it could be called, had restored him to 
strength, and I pursued my journey along the 
bank of the river, which I now crossed opposite to 
the site of some former scene of strife, marked by 
numerous human bones, bleached by exposure. 
A little further on I disturbed a large lion, which 
walked slowly off, occasionally stopping and look- 
ing over his shoulder, as he deliberately ascended 
the opposite bank. In the course of half an hour 
I reached the end of the dense jungle, and imme- 
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diately discovered the wagon-road ; but, as I could 
detect no recent traces of it, | turned to the south- 
ward, and, after riding seven or eight miles in the 
direction of Sicklajole, had the unspeakable satis- 
faction of perceiving the wagons drawn up under 
a large tree in the middle of the plain.”’ 

We remember once, in the same quarter of the 
world, following the track of a lion, along the 
sandy face of the desert. We had never yet be- 
held him in his own domains. How, therefore, 
did our heart beat as we advanced, expecting 
every moment to see him leap forth from between 
the rocks to put the mettle of our whole party to 
the test. What careful priming of pistols and 
rifles was there! with how keen an eye did we 
examine the burning horizon all round! From 
the length of his bound, he had evidently been 
pursuing some fleet prey—prohably the light ga- 
zelle. The sand had been freshly scooped up; so 
that unquestionably he was somewhere in ovr 
neighborhood, though we had not the good or ill- 
fortune to fall in with him. We can enter, how- 
ever, fully into the feelings of our author, when, 
sitting quietly in his solitary bush, he listened for 
hours to the music of the king of beasts, while 
making a progress through his territories by star- 
light. 

In the section appropriated to the ostrich, Sir 
Cornwallis Harris touches upon the province of 
comedy, and he must indeed be a grave reader 
who does not laugh heartily as he proceeds. All 
the fun, however, is not extracted out of the os- 
trich, though he is made to contribute his share. 
The natives of Africa, though gifted with little 
aptitude for civilization, according to our notion of 
the thing, have yet, in some particulars, exhibited | 
a boldness of conception which the most refined 
philosophers of the north might envy; for exam- 
ple, it is they, and only they, who have had the 
boldness to convert a bird into a steed. It is quite 
a mistake to suppose that the negroes have no 
brains in their woolly pates; were any libeller of 
these descendants of Ham to behold a couple of 
them astride upon an ostrich, while the animal 
was moving across the desert at a speed superior 
to that of the best patent steam-engine, he would 
probably learn to respect their genius. We can 
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with that of the legs, are getting gently under 
weigh. No sooner do they perceive by your in- 
creased pace that you are really in earnest, than, 
letting on their steam, they begin to travel at q 
rate that beggars all description, moving their pil- 
lar-like legs with a rapidity that might make you 
believe they were skimming above the ground, did 
not their great heavy toes make the dust and peb- 
bles fly behind them, and create as much clatter 
as a horse in trotting. With their long, straight, 
slender necks, reared high above the withered 
shrubs, like knobbed stakes in a hedge-row, and 
their delicate white plumes floating in the rude 
breeze of the desert—those snowy plumes which 
are destined perhaps some day to wave in regal 
palaces above the marble brow of beauty, with 
long, hasty strides, oars and paddles going, here 
come ‘the running ostriches ;’ and in ten more 
seconds will cross the path from which, in another 
direction, you are urging your panting courser to 
meet them. A noble cock is leading, in stature 
some yard or so loftier than yourself, and clad in a 
suit of deep mourning, his sable shroud surmounted 
by three bunches of nodding plumes argent. Now 
you are nearly across his bows. Halt! as he lufls 
up in the wind to pass you—abandon your blowing 
steed, who, by the bye, is not very likely to run 
away from you, hold your breath tight :—as the 
gigantic bird thunders past, let drive at his swartliy 
ribs.”’ 


Everybody has heard of the stupidity of the 
ostrich ; but Sir Cornwallis Harris is disposed on 
this point to call in question the testimony of natu- 
ralists. He makes it a point of conscience to res- 
cue from ridicule the victims of his rifle; neither 
will he admit the charge of want of affection so 
liberally preferred against the giant bird. Beyond 
the tropics, at least, they perform like kind parents 


' the task of incubation, both cocks and hens taking 


the duty in turns. No doubt their nests are not 
of the most elaborate construction, consisting only 
of a large hollow, like a bowl, scooped out in the 
sand, but furnished with an elevated rim to prevent 


| the numerous eggs from rolling away. ‘To cap- 


ture these spoils was one of the chief amusements 
of our traveller’s Hotentots. They never appa- 
rently inquired whether the shell contained young 
birds or not, but gobbled up its contents with indis- 
criminating relish. His account of the style in 
which the black-faces robbed the nests is singularly 
grotesque. 





now only lament, that if the president of the Zoo- 
logical Society were to take it, some fine morning, 
into his head to enjoy a canter round the gardens 
upon one of the ostriches of the society, for the 
amusement of the cockneys, he would only be. 
imitating the woolly-headed professors of the inte- 


‘* We always,” he says, “‘ considered fresh eggs 
a prize worth carrying away. The old birds are 
said to kick them to pieces, should even the print 
of a human foot be discovered ; but our followers 
were so unable to endure the idea of leaving a 
single one behind, that they never failed to render 


rior of Africa. The chase of such a creature must | this trouble superfluous. The number being often 
be greatly calculated to improve one’s wind. Just | far greater than could be conveniently dealt with, 
listen to Sir Cornwallis Harris while he describes | the expedient by which the removal was effected 


a troop of them, putting their best foot foremost 
upon the desert. 


| proved highly diverting. ‘Taking off their leathern 
| inexpressibles, which, by the way, were more Ire- 
‘quently carried on the muzzles of their guns than 


‘‘They have already been peering over their | on their nether extremities, the Hotentots tied the 


shoulders at you for a considerable time past, and, 


lower ends, so as to form a double sack, and cram- 


having apprehended your design, now raise their | ming them full, and placing them either across the 
white-plumed wings above their backs, and work- | saddle or their own backs. Few exhibitions cat 


ing them like paddles, with a motion corresponding | be conceived more grotesque and diverting than 
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the appearance of the bandy-legged gentlemen 
en chemise, their baboonish physiognomies pro- 
trading betwixt the straddling legs of such a load, 
and each diligently smoking a clay-pipe as he 
advanced.”’ 


Let us now return to the quadrupeds, and join 
our Indian Nimrod in the chase of the. gnoo. 
Field sports in these northern latitudes are, it 
must be owned, very tame amusements compared 
with those which may be enjoyed along the north- 
ern frontier of our Cape colony. There, all the 
courage and mental resources of the hunter are 
constantly called forth. In order properly to follow 
the game, he must adopt for a time all the habits 
of nomadic life ; must live for months together in 
his wagon, and consort the whole time with 
savages. But then, what wild pleasures does he 
enjoy! By what vast varieties and multitudes of 
game is he surrounded! At one season of the 
year the springboks issue from the desert—where, 
Heaven knows on what they feed—in countless 
myriads, and spread themselves over the cultivated 
country like prodigious locust swarms, stripping 
the whole earth of every vestige of vegetation. 
Various other animals are sometimes, also, beheld 
in almost equal numbers: what a picture of the 
superabundance of animal life does the following 
passage present to us! 


‘* It would be difficult for those who have never 
visited the interior of Southern Africa, to form 
even a remote conception of the countless herds of 
this ungainly quadruped, which are occasionally 
to be met with on the bosom of her broad plains. 
Lack of water, the curse, and the prevailing fea- 
ture of these savage regions, frequently compels 
the fere nature to assemble in countless com- 
panies, around the last dregs of expiring moisture, 
without reference either to caste or hereditary ani- 
mosities ; and on such occasions the picture they 
present to the eye of the sportsman is one of no 
common enchantment. Delighting in shade, the 
brindled gnoo especially resorts to level tracts, 
thinly sprinkled with the picturesque and feathery 
mimosa, reclining beneath spreading clumps, of 
which, or seattered over the boundless landscape, 
like ‘cattle grazing upon a thousand hills,’ they 
impart to the sylvan scene a truly pastoral effect. 
Ata single coup d’@il may be seen mixed multi- 
tudes of those inseparable friends, the kokoon and 
Burehell’s zebra. ‘The Damon and Pythias of the 
brute creation, interspersed with gaily-painted 
groups of the hartebeest and sassaybe, both seem- 
ing to have just escaped from the hands of the sign 
dauber. Some are quietly cropping the short 
grass, and others are huddled together beneath the 
shadow, cast by some tall, umbrella-shaped mo- 
kaala, the tree that forms the favorite food of the 
stately giraffe. From the spreading boughs of 
this magnificent species of acacia, the only ap- 
proach to a tree which may be seen in these 
regions, dangle clusters of evergreen mistleto, 
sparkling with searlet berries. And under the 
deep shadow east on the sunny landscape by yon- 
der clump, the twisted branches of which literally 
groan under the huge, haystack-looking nests of 
the republican bird, stand the sombre and massive 
figures of two elands, indolently defending their 
sleek, pursy sides from the buzzing persecutions 
of a host of yellow-bodied caitle flies, or leisurely 
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chewing the cud in the midst of a knot of recum- 
bent gnoos, whose high humps peer above their 
elliptical horns. Mixed squads of kokoons and 
zebras are practising their wild gambols over the 
level plain, kicking, frolicking, butting, and “i 
suing each other with untiring perseverance. Here 
a pair of exasperated combatants are engaged in a 
deadly joust, in the presence of a group of dames, 
who, as of old, will bestow their favors on the most 
valiant. Battering their hard fronts against each 
other, tossing their curled manes aloft, and lashing 
their swarthy sides with their streaming tails, their 
fierce little round eyes glisten the while, like 
— of fire, beneath their shaggy forelocks. 
Umpire-like, on one side of the scene of this gentle 
passage of arms, behold a few solitary bulls at 
gaze, posted, apparently, as sentinels, and stand- 
ing full to the front, their dark eyes glancing 
wildly from the duellists to the enemy, and a deep 
hollow moan occasionally escaping from their in- 
nermost recesses. The human foe still approaches, 
and is observed to be armed with weapons of 
offence: up go their taper heels with a sideling 
fiourish, the signal for the cessation of intestine 
hostilities, and for an indiscriminate retreat. With 
their high Roman noses, almost raking the earth, 
sauve gui peut, away they scour in headlong haste, 
turning up the sand by bushelfuls. Now the sleek 
variegated coats of a well-drilled troop of Bur- 
chell’s zebras glisten in the rays of the sun as they 
charge furiously past in close squadron; at one 
moment, obscured under the gloom of an avenue 
of spreading mokaala trees—at the next emerging 
in unbroken files, followed by a smoke-like pillar 
of dust, which traces their serpentine course long 
after they have disappeared over the brow of yor 
gentle eminence. Crack goes the rifle, and the 
leading gnoo of the next sable section, arrested in 
full career, cuts three or four perfect somersets, 
measures his shaggy length upon the ground, and 
is trampled under foot of his thronging compan- 
ions. Troop upon troop pour in from every quarter, 
and continue to join each other, until the whole 
plain seems alive, and thousands still bearing down 
from every point of the compass, a vast extent of 
country, which presently becomes chequered white 
and black with their congregated masses, at length 
presents the appearance of a moving mass, of a 
tremendous charge of cavalry, or the rushing of a 
mighty tempest. Their incredible numbers so im- 
pede their onward progress that the horseman 
experiences no difficulty in closing with the motley 
band. As the panic caused by the repeated re- 
ports of his rifle increases, the rear ranks pressing 
tumultuously upon the heels of the leaders of the 
retreating phalanx, cause indescribable confusion, 
dense clouds of dust hover over them, and the long 
necks of troops of ostriches are to be seen tower- 
ing above the heads of their less gigantic neigh- 
bors, and sailing past with astonishing rapidity. 
Groups of purple sassaybes and brilliant red and 
yellow hartebeests, charging down from every 
direction, likewise lend their aid—whilst a host of 
hungry vultures, which, wheeling in airy circlets, 
like small specks in the firmament, have been 
gradually descending, and now stoop with the 
velocity of lightning, as each succeeding flash of 
the deadly tube gives token of prey—serve to 
complete a picture which must be seen to be 
understood, and which beggars all attempt at 
description. 
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With deeper murmurs and more hoarse alarms, 
Dusky they spread, in close embodied crowds, 
And o’er the vales descend in living clouds.” ’’ 


Notwithstanding what has been said, we feel 
that we have not done justice to this superb work, 
which, in all respects, is one of the most beautiful 
that have ever issued from the press. The illus- 
trations are worthy of the letter-press, which the 
reader, we feel assured, will agree with us, is the 
highest praise we could bestow on them. Taken 
together they may be said to transport Southern 
Africa, with its landscapes, its animals, and its 
skies, into our drawing-rooms and libraries; and 
if the author’s former volume entitled ‘* Wild 
Sports’ be got up on a smaller scale, it yet de- 
serves to keep company with its more colossal 
companion. 





From the Quarterly Review. 


THE PLANTING OF THE CHURCH IN THE COL- 
ONIES. 

1. The Colonial Church Atlas. London. 1842. 

2. A History of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in America. By Samuen Wixserrorce, 
M.A., Chaplain to H. R. H. Prince Albert, 
and Archdeacon of Surrey. London. 1844. 

3. Journal of Visitation ly the Bishops of Montreal 
and Toronto, 1842, 1843.—A letter from 
the Lord Bishop of Calcutta; and Letters 
from the Bishop of New Zealand. Addressed 
to the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. ndon, 1844. 

4. Documents relative to the Erection and En- 
dowment of additional Bishoprics in the Col- 
ones. London. 1844. 


Two objects arrest the observer’s eye, when he 
opens the ** Colonial Church Atlas,’’ and turns to 
the map of the world. The first is a dark shadow, 
overspreading the larger part of the earth’s area : 
the second is a red line encircling a considerable 
portion of her coasts. The shadow has been 
adopted to denote the regions that still lie under 
heathen darkness: the red line to trace the pro- 
gress of a maritime power, claiming all that is in- 
closed within that outline for her own, and subject- 
ing to her practical influence the districts accessible 
by sea. The first impulse of his mind is of sur- 
prise, perhaps of shame, that so large a part re- 
mains to be accomplished of the great work, the 
publication of God’s promise to mankind. The 
second is of hope, kindled to exultation, that its 
glorious achievement is reserved for his own coun- 
trymen, and possibly in a great measure for his 
own time. Nor, when reflection succeeds enthu- 
siasm, do the calm suggestions of reason depress 
his energies or damp his zeal. They invigorate 
his hopes and nerve his spirit to a practical conflict 
with the difficulties of so vast an adventure. His- 
tory is full of great events, produced with far less 
apparent means against far greater obstacles. 
The migration, which began upon the northern 
wall of China, was felt in Europe till it heaved 
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Small and remote as the first wave seemed, its 
course was steadily pursued, until in four centuries 
it had swept from end to end over the face of the 
then known world. For two centuries and a half 
a migration has been now in progress, more inter- 
esting in its character, and surely not less preg- 
nant with consequences. When England shook 
off the yoke of Rome, her power and her rac 
were confined to the narrow limits of her ow, 
shores. The dawn of her maritime strength and 
the beginnings of her colonial empire date from the 
days of Hawkins, and Raleigh, and Drake, and 
Frobisher. From that time to the present no con- 
siderable interval has elapsed without seeing her 
name and language, her laws and commerce, ey- 
tended over some new shores, and penetrating 
some remote continent—till now, in the days in 
which we write, it has passed into a proverb that 
the sun never sets on the dominions of the Britis); 
Crown. 

Has, then, the pure form of England’s faith 
been carried to the utmost limits of the earth, and 
is the promise fulfilled in her that Japhet shal 
enlarge his borders and dwel] in the tents of Shem! 
Much, no doubt, has been accomplished. In many 
a lone hut the fire kindled at the hearth of our 
own Church has been preserved amid the trials and 
temptations of an almost savage state. Many an 
industrious emigrant has preached to the slaves of 
cruelty and superstition the practical lesson of an 
exemplary life. In many a thinly-peopled wilder- 
ness the natural instincts of hospitality have beea 
quickened into the charities of Christian brother- 
hood. In ways like these, and in as large a pro- 
portion perhaps as the circumstances would per- 
mit us to expect, the true worship of God has 
gone abroad with the emigration of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. The pioneers of the Church have 
penetrated into every land—the positions for her 
army are marked out. But this is all. Why 
only the pioneers ? 

The readers of history cannot fail to observe 
how disadvantageous a comparison the tone of the 
present day bears, at least at first sight, with the 
spirit of former times. There may be at the 
bottom as much of true religion, but there is on 
the surface a far colder and more obdurate sem- 
blance of worldliness. Differences among Cliris- 
tians have produced disunion, disunion has pre- 
vented the energetic codperation of individuals for 
common objects, and jealousy has been carried s0 
far that every one is afraid of expressing himself 
on a subject so likely to create offence. What- 
ever may have been the true character of Drake, 
or even of Cortez, or Pizarro, if the tongue be an 
index to the heart, the service of the cross in some 
sense, and with more or less purity, was ever a! 
object of interest in their eyes. There are many 
subsequent narratives that relate the proceedings 
of better perhaps aad more enlightened men, and 
yet convey, for the reason to which we have re 





from their depths the agitated elements of society. 
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to perpetuate in their own observance, or cared to 
communicate to others, the blessings of a purer 
faith. It may be, that to read, after the lapse of 
two centuries, the history of those early adventa- 
rers, particularly of those who professed the Rom- 
ish creed, produces upon the mind an effect like 
that which is occasioned by the distant prospect of 
an Italian town. The outline is graceful and im- 
posing, and the atmosphere lends to every object 
a peculiar air of beauty. But unspeakable are the 
abominations which conspire, as we enter the 
streets, to dispel the fond illusion. Whatever 
may be the reason, the fact itself is plain, that 
there is much of systematic exertion, much of 
apparently well-proportioned effort, in the earlier 
histories of emigration, for which we look in vain 
in the angry records of the seventeenth century. 
The emigrants who first left the shores of England 
to colonize Ameriea were driven from hence by the 
mutual antipathies and distrusts which difference 
of religious sentiment had excited. They were 
full of zeal and to spare ; but it was the zeal of 
spiritual pride, embittered by the hatred of author- 
ity. They were anxious to isolate themselves 
from the causes of their disgust at home, and 
were not likely to unite for the prosecution of any 
commen purposes abroad; and thus the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries were, to those 
who reckoned by the effects ostensibly produced, 
eminently unfavorable to the Church. They pre- 
sent a broken record of disjointed and dispropor- 
tionate efforts. But of the Christian Church, in a 
higher sense than of Solomon’s Temple, may the 
patient observer say in thankfulness— 


‘* No hammers there, no ponderous axes rung ; 
Like some tall palm the noiseless fabric sprung.”’ 


The levy of thirty thousand in the forests of Leba- 
non, the three-score and ten thousand that bare 
burdens, and the four-score thousand that hewed 
in the mountains, all these were doing their mas- 
ter’s work, while as yet the stranger came and 
went in Jerusalem, and saw not the outline of those 
wonderful proportions—the carvings of cherubims 
and palm-trees—the beams of cedar and the flow- 
ers of gold. And so the Great Artificer, who has 
laid the chief corner-stone, and is building upon the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets the fabric 
of His Church, is sometimes pleased to work in 
silence, while he works effectively—and to pre- 
pare, as it were in the mountain and in the for- 
est, the frame-work of a house, that in His own 
good time shall spring from the ground, and sur- 
prise the most faithful of his watchers by the ful- 
ness of its proportions, and the rapidity of its 
growth. 

Disappeinted in his visions of systematic coloni- 
zation in Virginia, Sir Walter Raleigh bestowed 
on the company to whom, in 1589, he assigned 
his patent, the sum (munificent as it was at that 
time, and under his circumstances) of 100/., ‘in 
special regard and zeal of planting the Christian 
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religion in those countries.’’ King James, in his 
charter of 1606 for the improvement of Virginia, 
had express reference made to ‘‘ the preaching of 
the true word, and observance of the due service 
of God, according to the rites and doctrines of the 
Church of England, not only among the British 
colonists, but also as much as might be among the 
savages bordering upon them.’’ Accordingly, the 
histories of that royalist colony record, and eccle- 
siastical antiquaries revere, the names of Robert 
Hunt, of Alexander Whitaker (the Apostle of 
Virginia,’’*) and others ; but the field was without 
limit, and the laborers were few. Each of these 
devoted husbandmen cleared his own small space in 
that vast wilderness, but the forest around him 
was as thick and dark as ever; and when his own 
labors were closed by death, he left no successors 
to improve the ground he had broken. Nor was 
the mother-country, rent with the bitter agonies 
of domestic strife, able to take thought for the ne- 
cessities of her distant children, happier, with all 
their trials and privations, than herself. 

Cromwell, almost immediately after the King’s 
death, appears to have turned his thoughts to the 
propagation, in the world at large, of the opinions 
which it suited his purposes to profess at home. 
They who have formed for themselves a satisfac- 
tory estimate of his character will best assign the 
motives which induced him, in 1649, to pass an 
ordinance for ‘*the promoting of the Gospel by 
the erection of a corporation, to be called by the 
name of the President and Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in New England, to receive 
and dispose of moneys for that purpose.’’ A col- 
lection was actually raised, and an estate purchased 
with the produce; and some progress is said to 
have been made in the conversion of the natives. 


Upon the Restoration the patronage of Hyde 


* “ With the name of Whitaker is joined the romantic 
story of the first Indian convert whom he baptized into 
the Church of Christ. Pocohontas, the favorite daughter 
of Powhatan, the most powerful Indian chieftain of these 
— then a girl of twelve years old, saved from bar- 

arous murder Captain Smith, the early hero of this 
colony, whilst a prisoner at her father’s court. For years 
she remained the white man’s constant friend and advo- 
cate, and even dared to visit, on more than one errand of 
mercy, the new settlement of James Town. After Cap- 
tain Smith’s removal from Virginia, Pocohontas was 
ensnared by treachery, and brought a prisoner to the 
English fort. But her captivity was turned into a bless- 
ing. She received the faith of Christ, and was not only 
the first, but one of the most hopeful, of the whole band 
of native converts. Her after life was strange. She 
formed a marriage of mutual affection with an English 
settler of good birth ; who, after a time, visited his native 
land, taking with him to its shores his Indian wife and 
child. She was received with due respect in England, 
visited the court, (where her husband bore the frowns of 
the royal pedant, James I., for having dared to inter- 
marry with a princess,) and after winning the good will of 
all, just on the eve of her return,died at Gravesend, aged 
twenty-two, in the faith of Jesus. ‘ What would have 
been the emotions,’ well asks the ecclesiastical historian 
of Virginia, ‘ of the devoted missionary, when he admitted 
Pocohontas to baptisin, could he have foreseen that, after 
the lapse of more than two hundred years, the blood of 
this noble-hearted Indian maiden would be flowing in, 
the veins of some of the most distinguished members of 
that church, the foundations of which he was then lay-. 
ing !’ °— Wilberforce, p. 27, 
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was extended to the united efforts of Boyle and 
Baxter, and a new corporation formed, of which 
Boyle was governor, under the title of ‘* The 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in New 
England, and the parts adjacent.”’ Its revenue 
never exceeded 600/. per annum; yet with these 
limited resources they contrived to maintain from 
twelve to sixteen missionaries, to provide for 
schools, and furnish them with books. But the 
efforts of individuals, from the nature of the case, 
were desultory and inadequate; and the circum- 
stances of this country down to the time of the 
Revolution gave no hope of united and sustained 
exertion. A solitary church—the only one that 
existed in all the settlements of New England— 
was commenced at Boston in 1679, by the direc- 
tion of Charles II., stimulated by the persuasions 
of Compton, Bishop of London, and urged by the 
representations of the inhabitants. Charles was 
also persuaded to give to every clergyman or 
schoolmaster who should embark for the colonies 
a paltry pittance of 20/. as passage-money ; and a 
few donations—of some value indeed to the recipi- 
ents, for small things have their value for those 
who are entirely destitute, but in all respects 
unworthy of the country and of the object—seem 
to have been wrung from England by the remon- 
strances of the same bishop. Amidst this dreary 
record of privation it deserves to be especially 
remembered of Colonel Fletcher, the Governor of 
New York, that he induced the Assembly to set 
out six churches, with allowances from 40/. to 60/. 
a year for the maintenance of ministers. 

In the reign of King William and Queen Mary, 
the nation, sobered by the trial through which it 
had passed, addressed itself in earnest to higher 
and better objects. Among other signs of amend- 
ed times, active measures were taken for the effec- 
tual organization of the ‘‘ Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge ;’’ of which, in November, 
1702, the celebrated Ostervald wrote from Neuf- 
chatel :— 


‘*In London, and in divers other places in 
England, this Society has caused many schools to 
be set up, wherein numbers of poor children are 
instructed, clothed, and educated. This Society 
has caused good books to be distributed, at its 
own charge, in the schools in town and country, 
in the fleets, among the soldiers, and in the pris- 
ons.”’ 

‘* Your zeal,’’ he adds, *‘ has not been confined 
to the wants of England, but has extended itself 
even to foreign countries. You make it your busi- 
ness, with extraordinary application and expense, 
and with great success, to cause the light of the 
Gospel to shine in America; and you have there 
erected libraries, as you have also done in England, 
for the use of country ministers who are not capa- 
ble of furnishing themselves with books. You in- 
vite other Protestant Churches to concur with you 
in these religious designs, to unite among them- 
selves, and to put an end to those fatal divisions 
which till now kept them at a distance from each 
other.”’ 
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For the more effectual prosecution of its pur- 
poses at home and abroad, this society divided 
itself at first into two branches ; but its labors soon 
became so extensive and so onerous, that it was 
found expedient to erect the second branch into a 
separate corporation. This division was made in 
1700-1701, and the main instrument in effecting 
it was Dr. Thomas Bray, who, returning in that 
year from America, where he had spent the four- 
teen preceding years in missionary enterprise, 
devoted the remainder of his life to the promotion 
of the cause at home. The first printed report 
of the second society, that ‘‘ for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts,’”? was issued in 
1704 ; exhibiting under seventeen heads the opera- 
tions of the infant institution. This report occu- 
pied only four pages folio ; and from the simplicity 
and quaintness of its style, the completeness of its 
arrangement, and the graphic manner in which it 
exhibits the state of missionary exertion 4t that 
time, it well deserved to be reprinted, as it has 
lately been, in its original shape. It states that 
the society had actually commissioned two mission- 
aries at a very great expense, and were soliciting 
maintenance from the crown for four more, who 
at least were wanting, for the ‘‘ praying Indians” 
of Canada. In 1700, one of the kings of these 
praying Indians thus addressed the Governor of 
New York :— 


‘* We are now come to trade, and not to speak 
of religion, only thus much I say, all the while | 
was here before I went to Canada, I never heard 
any thing talk’d of religion, or the least mention 
made of converting us to the Christian faith ; and 
we shall be glad to hear if at last you are so pious- 
ly inclined to take some pains to instruct your 
Indians in the Christian religion: I will not say 
but it may induce some to return to their native 
country. I wish it had been done sooner, that 
you had had Ministers to instract your Indians in 
the Christian faith—I doubt whether any of us had 
deserted our native country: but I must say, I am 
solely beholden to the French of Canada for the 
light I received to know there was a Saviour born 
for mankind ; and now we are taught God is every- 
where, and we can be instructed at Canada, 
Dowaganhae, or the uttermost parts of the earth, 
as well as here.”’ 


The report says :— 


‘© Tn a later conference with the Lord Cornbury, 
those five Sachems or Kings of the Iroquois pro- 
mised him, at Albany, ‘ obedience to the faith of 
Christ,’ told him they were ‘ glad to hear the 
sun shined in England since King William’s 
death ;’ admired at first that we should have a 
‘Squa Sachem ;’ viz. a woman king, but they 
‘hoped she would be a good mother, and send them 
some to teach them religion, as well as traffick ;’ 
then sent some of their country presents to he: 
Majesty, signed the treaty, and ‘made the cove- 
nant so sure, that thunder and lightning should 
not break it on their parts.’ ”’ 


It proceeds to relate that ministers had been 
sent with ‘‘ good allowances’’ to several parts 
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ef the islands; that a settlement had been com- 

for a congregation at Amsterdam, with the 
consent of the magistrates ; and that encouragement 
had been given to the promising beginnings of 
a church at Moscow, of which the Czar himself 
had laid the foundation, by bestowing as much 
ground as was desired for that use upon the 
English merchants. 

The report states that all this had been accom- 
plished ‘‘upon the bare annual fund of 800/. per 
annum, with the accession of only 1700/. occa- 
sionally subseribed ;’’ and concludes its exhorta- 
tions to a more generous spirit of exertion in 
these words :—‘‘It is not to be expected that 
many should rise up to the example of an unknown 
lady, who has cast in lately 1000/. into the treas- 
ury of this society ; but he doth acceptably who 
gives according to his ability.” 

The accounts given by the early missionaries 
of their sufferings and privations, their toils and 
discouragements, ‘‘ in journeyings often, in perils 
of waters, in perils by their own countrymen, in 
perils by the heathen, in perils in the wilderness, 
in perils in the sea, in perils among false brethren, 
in weariness and painfulness, in watchings often, 
in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and 
nakedness,’’ testify abundantly that as they served 
the same master, so they were ready to tread in 
the same steps, and fight the same fight with him 
to whose wide commission, as teachers of the 


heathen, they had been thought not unworthy to 


succeed. In the year 1700 the Governor of New 
York made the communication referred to in the 
report, and memorialized the lords of trade and 
plantations on the want of some ‘‘ ministers of the 
Church of England to instruct the five nations 
of Indians, and to prevent their being practised 
upon by French priests and Jesuits.”’ The Rev. 
Thoroughgood Moor was accordingly selected. 
He appears to have arrived in New York in 1704; 
but, in consequence of the discouragements he met 
with, he reémbarked for England in 1707, and 
the vessel is supposed to have foundered. Among 
these discouragements was his arrest and impris- 
onment by Lord Cornbury, whose proceedings are 
believed to have been in their form as illegal as 
their avowed pretext was strange: the offence of 
this clergyman having been neither more nor less 
than a more frequent celebration of the Eucharist 
(once a fortnight) than his lordship was pleased to 
approve. It is probable, however, that the gover- 
nor was actuated in reality by a different reason. 
Mr. Moor appears to have used some freedom in 
remonstrating with Lord Cornbury upon his own 
immoral and scandalous practices, among which 
was a habit of dressing himself in female clothing, 
and so appearing in the streets. He is also re- 
ported to have refused to admit the Lieutenant- 
Governor to a communion administered at Burling- 
ton. 

Another of these ministers, with a ‘ good allow- 
ance’’ from the society, of 50/. a year, gives, in the 
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same year, 1704, in which the report was pub- 
blished, the following account of his condition in 
North Carolina. He says he was obliged to buy a 
couple of horses, which cost him fourteen pounds, 
one of which was for a guide, there being no pos- 
siblity for a stranger to keep in the right track, or 
regain when he had once lost it. ‘The roads were 
deep, and difficult to be found, and the country 
intersected by seven great rivers, ‘over which 
there is no passing with horses, except only two 
of them ; one of which the Quakers have settled a 
ferry over for their own conveniency, and nobody 
but themselves’’—the good Samaritans—** have 
the privilege of it:’’ all which circumstances put 
him to so great an expense, that in lithe more than 
two months he was obliged to dispose of the neces- 
saries he carried over for his own use to satisfy 
his creditors. He was 120 miles distant from the 
nearest brother missionary, frequently performed 
journeys of 30 miles in the day, and spent whole 
nights in the woods. But what is far the hardest 
of all trials to men whose temperament is fitted for 
such enterprises as these, he felt that his labors 
produced but little effect; and that in the district 
that nominally belonged to him, the greater part 
of that which, physically speaking, had been re- 
claimed from nature, continued to every moral and 
religious end an unbroken and unhopeful desert. 
Three years afterwards the Rev. Gideon John- 
stone, sent out by the Bishop of London as com- 
missary to South Carolina, was stranded on a 
sand bank, where he lay ‘‘twelve days and as 
many nights without any manner of meat and 
drink, or shelter from the scorching heat of the 
sun. At last,’’ he says, ‘‘a canoe got to us, when 
we were at the last gasp, and just on the point of 
expiring. The next morning we were conveyed 
to the opposite part of the continent, where I lay a 
fortnight before I could recover strength enough to 
reach the town.’’ His first impressions of the 
settlers in that district he thus describes in a letter 
to Bishop Burnet :—‘‘ The people here, generally 
speaking, are the vilest race of men upon the 
earth ; they have neither honor, nor honesty, nor 
religion enough to entitle them to any tolerable 
character, being a perfect medley or hotchpotch of 
bankrupts, pirates, decayed libertines, sectaries, and 
enthusiasts of all sorts.’ These examples, which 
might be multiplied indefinitely, serve to convey 
some idea of the personal difficulties and suffer- 
ings, as well as of the more direct obstacles to 
ministerial usefulness, which beset the emissaries 
of the society at the commencement of their efforts. 
In the slave-holding districts they had to contend 
not merely against the brutal indifference and con- 
tempt with which the masters received any sug- 
gestions for the conversion of the negro race, but 
against a superstition which deserves to be es- 
pecially recorded as the last refinement in this 
kind of cruelty, an objection to the baptism of the 
slave, from an ignorant belief that with his admis- 
sion into the liberty of the church he acquired a 
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legal right to freedom from the temporal yoke of 
bondage.* 

The exertions of the society were extended in 
proportion to its gradually increased resources, and 
from time to time missionaries were sent out to 
America; but by an omission, singular, to say the 
least, in the history of an Episcopal Church, no 
Anglican bishop exercised his functions on that 
side of the Atlantic before the declaration of inde- 
pendence : many of the services of the church fell, 
of course, into desuetude—as confirmation and the 
consecration of churches : every candidate for ordi- 
nation had to seek it in the mother country, at an 
expenditure of time, labor, hazard, cost, which 
would be serious at the present day, but was in- 
comparably more serious in the middle of the last 
century. Itis easier to understand than to describe 
the impediments which so imperfect an organi- 
zation offered to the effectual progress of the 
church. In 1767, Dr. Chandler writes from New 
York :—‘‘ The exact number of those who have 
gone home for ordination from these northern 
colonies, is fifty-two. Of these, forty-two have 
returned safely, and ten have miscarried ; the 
voyage, or sickness occasioned by it, having proved 
fatal to near a fifth part of them. The expense 
of their voyage cannot be reckoned at less, upon 
an average, than one hundred pounds sterling to 
each person.”’ 

It will not be supposed that this omission was 
owing to mere forgetfulness or neglect on the part 
of the church at home. The fact is, that, as early 
as the year 1638, the energetic mind of Laud had 
formed a plan for sending a bishop to New Eng- 
land ; and after the Restoration, a patent, consti- 
tuting Dr. Murray Bishop of Virginia, with a 
general charge over the other provinces, was 
actually made out under the direction of Lord 
Clarendon. This project, however, was defeated 
by the accession of the Cabal; and Secker, in a 
letter preserved by Horace Walpole, states, from 
an examination of Bishop Gibson’s papers, that the 
failure was owing to a part of the scheme which 
made the endowment of the proposed bishopric a 
charge upon the customs. In 1694, attention was 
called by Dr. Prideaux to the importance of set- 
tling bishops and of founding seminaries in the 
East and West Indies, that ministers might be 
bred and ordained upon the spot. The mission- 


* “The master evil of the South,”—even at the present 
day—* is that the slaves are not treated as having souls. 
Throughout the bounds of the Charleston synod there 
are at least 100,000 slaves, speaking the same lan 
as the whites, who have never heard of the plan of salva- 
tion by a Redeemer. And this is the fruit of no accident 
—it is inherent in the system. The black must be de- 
pressed below the level of humanity, to be kept down 
to his condition. On this system his master dare not 
treat him as a man. To teach slaves to read is forbid- 
den under the severest penalties, in almost every slave 
state. In North Carolina, to teach a slave to read or 
write, or give him any book, (the Bible not excepted,) is 
punished with thirty-nine lashes, or imprisonment, if the 
offender be a free negro; with a fine of 200 dollars if he 
be a white. In Georgia this fine is 500 dollars; and the 
father is not suffered to teach his own half-caste child to 
read the Scriptures.” — Wilberforce, p. 414. 
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aries themselves, as the repeated and urgent com- 
munications received from several of their number 

clearly prove, were very anxious upon the subject, 

and earnestly desired the appointment of suffra- 

gans, not merely for the purpose of supplying 

those ordinances of the church which peculiarly 

lie within the province of the bishop, but because 

they felt, in their intercourse with each other, their 
need of some common authority, to which, in every 

conjuncture of doubt or of dissension, they might 

appeal as the safeguard of order, and as the source 

of harmony. In 1707, the Rev. Evan Evans, the 

first missionary to Philadelphia, who, after a suc- 
cessful ministry in the province, during the first 

two years of which he had converted five hundred 
Foxian Quakers to the communion of the church, 
had returned to London—in a ‘‘ Memorial or Nar- 
rative of the state of things in Pennsylvania,” 
dwells at great length upon the practical incon- 
venience and disadvantages under which the church 
there labored for the want of bishops, and urges 
the example of the Spaniards, who had begun at 
the beginning, and at their first settlement in those 
parts, had planted several bishoprics. He ob- 
serves, that ‘‘what was good for them in this 
respect, could not be bad for us—Fas est et ai 
hoste doceri.”’ 

A memorial was presented to the queen upon 
the subject in 1709; and Sir Walter Scott men- 
tions, in his Life of Swift, that a plan was about 
that time proposed for sending out the future dean 
as Bishop of Virginia. Colonel Nicholson, governor 
of the province, writes urgently on the necessity 
of a bishop, in 1710; and three years afterwards, 
a comprehensive scheme appears to have been 
matured—with the direct and personal approbation 
and encouragement of the queen—for the endow- 
ment of four bishoprics: two, for the islands, to 
be located at Jamaica and at Barbadoes ; two, for 
the continent of America, at Williamsburg, in 
Virginia, and Burlington, in New Jersey, at which 
latter place a sum of 600/. was actually expended 
for the purchase of a house and land for the bishop. 
Unfortunately, however, this project was defeated 
by the queen’s death ; and the court and ministry 
of George I. declined to favor its renewal. Arch- 
bishop Tenison, by his will dated in 1715, be- 
queathed 1000/. towards the settlement of bishops 
in America, and his example being fullowed by 
others, a fund was gradually collected, with which, 
after the lapse of seventy years, the bishopric of 
Nova Scotia was endowed. In 1723, two mission- 
aries were consecrated by the non-juring bishops, 
and returned to America; and this circumstance 
gave occasion to Bishop Gibson to press upon the 
government the expediency of sanctioning the 
consecration of bishops favorable to the house of 
Hanover. The ministry, however, still refused, 
and satisfied themselves by taking measures for 
preventing the exercise of episcopal functions on 
the part of those who had gone out. In 1725, 
Berkeley published his ‘‘ Proposal for the better 
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supplying of Churches in our foreign Plantations, 
and for converting the native Americans to Chris- 
tianity.”” Dean Swift, in a letter to Lord Carteret, 
says, ‘‘ He is an absolute philosopher with regard 
to money, titles and power ; and for three years past 
has been struck with a notion of founding a uni- 
versity at Bermuda. He hath seduced several of 
the hopefullest young clergymen and others here, 
many of them well provided for, and all of them in 
the fairest way of preferment. He showed me a 
little tract, which he designs to publish, and there 
your Excellency will see his whole scheme of a 
life academico-philosophical—of a college founded 
for Indian scholars and missionaries, where he most 
exorbitantly proposeth a whole hundred pounds 
a-year for himself, forty pounds fora fellow, and ten 
fora student. His heart will break if his deanery 
(worth 11007. per annum) be not taken from him, 
and left to your Excellency’s disposal.’’ He ob- 
tained a charter from the king for his proposed 
institution, under the name of St. Paul’s College, 
Bermuda, to consist of a president and nine fellows ; 
and in answer to an address of the house of com- 
mons, the minister promised 20,000/. out of lands 
in St. Christopher. Berkeley was named the first 


president, and sailed in 1728. But the money was 
given, not to the college, but as a marriage portion 
to the princess royal; and when Bishop Gibson 
pressed Sir R. Walpole on the subject, he replied, 
“If you put this question to me as a minister, | 
must and can assure you, that the money shall 


most undoubtedly be paid as soon as suits with 
public convenience ; but if you ask me as a friend, 
whether Dean Berkeley shall continue in America, 
expecting the payment of 20,000/., I advise him 
by all means to return home to Europe, and give 
up his present expectations.” The dean was 
obliged to follow this advice, and reluctantly gave 
up a scheme on which he had expended ‘* much 
of his private fortune, and more than seven years 
of the prime of his life.” In 1750, a plan for 
American bishops was drawn up by Bishop Butler, 
in the hope of disarming sectarian and political 
hostility ; but this proposal met the fate of those 
which had preceded it. In 1764, Archbishop 
Secker writes to Dr. Johnson, of New York: 
“The affair of American bishops continues in sus- 
pense. Lord Willoughby of Parham, the only 
English dissenting peer, and Dr. Chandler, have 
declared, after our scheme was fully laid before 
them, that they saw no objection against it. The 
Duke of Bedford, lord president, hath given a calm 
and favorable hearing to it, hath desired it may be 
reduced to writing, and promised to consult about 
it with the other ministers at his first leisure.’’ 
And yet the reasonableness of the scheme, and the 
influence of the archbishop, failed to overcome the 
jealousies and animosities of that unhappy period. 
In 1771, and again in 1775, Bishop Lowth urged 
the same topics, and with the same result. 

The first American bishop was Dr. Seabury, 
consecrated in 1785 by the bishops of the Scottish 
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Episcopal Church. That branch of the true vine, 
however, which now bears fruit in the United 
States is a graft from the stem of our own tree ; 
for the succession has descended from Bishops 
White and Provost, who, political apprehension 
and delicacy having been in the mean time over- 
looked or overcome, were consecrated at Lambeth 
two years afterwards. This was the beginning 
of the American Church, which, of course, has 
maintained from that period to the present its own 
independent existence. 

‘If,’ says Mr. Wilberforce, ‘“‘ we compare the 
map of America with the fixed organization of the 
Church, we are at once struck with its rapid and 
universal extension. Bishoprics, as wel] as what 


‘in the looser language of the East are termed 


dioceses, are well nigh co€xtensive with the states 
of the Union. Through all that vast continent the 
living form of Church polity has grown up as in a 
night, from the two bishops who landed at New 
York on Easter Sunday, 1787. From puritan 
Massachusetts in the north, down to the slave- 
tilled bottoms of torrid Louisiana, and from the 
crowded harbor of New York back to the unbroken 
forests and rolling prairie of Illinois, the successors 
of the Twelve administer in Christ’s name the 
yy of his spiritual kingdom.’’— Wilberforce, p. 

The Archdeacon is well justified in his grateful 
tone. Yet in a population of more than seventeen 
millions, one million and a half, with 22 bishops 
and 1200 clergy, constitute, at this time, the 
whole of our sister Church within the American 
republic. 

Since the peace of 1783 no important colony has 
been severed from the dominions of the British 
crown, and many new and populous countries have 
been included in them. But it has been reserved 
for the present reign to see the greatest advance 
that the Church has yet made towards the com- 
plete establishment of her system in foreign parts. 
It will be convenient to consider the subject under 
four geographical divisions ; viz., I. British North 
America; II. West Indies; III. India; IV. 
Australia. 

I. After the separation of the United States, the 
majority of the loyalist and church party took 
refuge in the other parts of North America, and 
two bishoprics—that of Nova Scotia in 1787, and 
of Quebec in 1793—were founded for their super- 
intendence. These were the only bishoprics in 
the whole of the British dominions abroad, until 
the consecration of Bishop Middleton of Calcutta, 
in the year 1814. When the contemplated arrange- 
ments now in progress shall have been completed, 
the British possessions in North America will be 
divided into five dioceses; viz., 1. East Canada or 
Quebec ; 2. West Canada or Toronto; 3. Nova 
Scotia; 4. New Brunswick; 5. Newfoundland. 
An interesting table is bound up with the Colonial 
Atlas, by which it appears that Quebec, with one 
bishop and sixty clergymen, contains an area equal 
to the whole of France ;—Toronto, with 102 cler- 
gymen, is larger than the island of Great Britain, 




































































and contains a scattered population, increasing at 
the rate of 50,000 persons annually ;—Nova Sco- 
tia, as large as Greece, has forty-seven clergymen ; 
besides Prince Edward Island, as large as the 
county of Norfolk, with six, and Cape Breton, 
twice that size, with four;—New Brunswick, 
about the size of Scotland, has thirty clergymen, 
and a fund is now being raised for the endowment 
of its bishoprie ;—Newfoundland, larger than Ire- 
land, was erected into a bishopric in 1839, at which 
time it enjoyed the services of ten, whose number 
has since been increased to twenty-five clergy. 
Such is the staff of the Church for the whole of 
British North America ; and to this staff she has 
but recently been raised, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, she is now in the act of raising herself, with 
a view to the pastoral superintendence of a dis- 
trict, whose area we have already described, of 
broken and interrupted communication, of in- 
creasing numbers, of urgent wants, and calca- 
lated ultimately to contain a population five times 
as numerous at the least as that of the United 
Kingdom. 

Il. In the West Indies are the dioceses of—1. 
Jamaica, with eighty clergy, and a population of 
nearly half a million ; 2. Barbadoes, with a quarter 
of a million, and fifty-two clergy; 3. Antigua, 
with 100,000 souls scattered over many islands, 
and under the care of twenty-five clergy; 4. 
Guiana, with the like number, and twenty-three 
clergy. 

Ill. The names of Middleton and of Heber are 
familiar to every English reader, and with them 
are associated the scenes of their romantic enter- 
prise, and of their premature decease. The pres- 
ent Bishop of Caleutta is metropolitan of India ; 
but he immediately presides over a diocese coéx- 
tensive with the presidency of Bengal ; and it can 
scarcely be said that his labors have been lightened 
by the subtraction of part, whose field of exertion 
is infinite. 1. The reduced diocese of Calcutta is 
larger than the united area of France and Spain, 
and its population seventy millions. 2. The dio- 
cese of Madras and Ceylon is as large in territorial 
extent as the British islands, and its population as 
large as that of Great Britain. 3. Bombay is 
larger than England and Wales; its population 
nearly equal to that of Ireland. To this geo- 
graphical division belong the proposed bishopric 
of the Cape of Good Hope, with an area con- 
siderably larger than Great Britain, with 160,000 
people and ten clergy; and the announcement 
recently made by the Bishop of London that steps 
will be taken for establishing the church in the 
new settlement of Hong Kong. 

IV. Australia and Norfolk Island constitute a 
diocese equal in extent to England, containing a 
scanty and scattered, but interesting and increasing 
population. It was first resorted to by the govern- 
ment as a penal colony in 1789, and until 1836, 
when the present bishop was consecrated, enjoyed 
the services of a few occasional chaplains only. It 
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has now fifty-four clergy. 2. A proposed diocese 
is laid down in the map, to be called the diocese of 
South Australia, and to extend over an almost un- 
explored territory, nearly equal to that of Calcutta, 
but containing as yet a very small population, and 
possessing only three clergy. 3. The diocese of 
Tasmania, or Van Diemen’s Land, erected in 1842, 
with an extent of about half the area of England, 
has twenty-one clergy. Australia having recently 
ceased to be a penal colony, the penal districts 
will in future be included in one diocese, and in 
order to this end an arrangement has been made at 
the Colonial Office, by which Norfolk Island wil] 
be transferred to the Bishop of Tasmania, and 
additional chaplains for the especial superintend- 
ence and instruction of the convicts will be sent 
out at the expense of government. 

One diocese remains for a separate notice, the 
diocese of Gibraltar. Fixed upon that imperish- 
able monument of British power, and having for 
his cathedral the church so nobly erected by the 
Queen Dowager at Malta, the bishop extends his 
authority and control over all congregations of 
our communion on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

In tracing the arrangements contemplated and in 
progress for the extension of our Church, we have 
omitted to notice the formation, in 1800, of a new 
and most important auxiliary. The exertions of 
the Church Missionary Society are however pro- 
fessedly designed ‘‘ For Africa and the East,”’ 
and the object is different in some degree from 
those which it is our more immediate purpose to 
review. This energetic society addresses itself 
directly to the heathen world, and without any 
special reference to the colonizing tendencies of 
England, proposes to invade, wherever it can find 
its opportunity, the dark domain. The more 
ancient corporation, as we have already seen, de- 
sires in the first instance to keep alive in the emi- 
grant children of our own empire the truth and 
teaching of the Church : and through the example 
of Christian settlers to work upon the hearts and 
consciences of those with whom the ever-active 
genius of England is brought yearly into closer 
contact. It is obvious at first sight that this differ- 
ence of immediate object may be rendered sub- 
servient to the utmost harmony of operation, and 
to the common success of both : and this important 
end has of late been more especially promoted by 
an agreement between the managers of the two 
societies to refer to the episcopal body at home as 
the natural and faithful guardians of their common 
welfare. 

Having now traced upon the map the outlines 
of our Colonial Church, and having carried down 
to the present day our short abridgment of her his- 
tory, it is time we should present 4 picture of her 
actual condition, and of the labors and privations 
which her ministers of every order cheerfully un- 
dergo in the prosecution of their Christian work. 
But this picture can only be painted by them- 
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selves; and we refer our readers to the graphic 
and interesting narratives of the several bishops. 

The Bishop of Toronto undertook, in the autumn 
of 1842, a visitation journey to the western portion 
of his diocese, in the earlier part of which he was 
accompanied by Lord Morpeth and Mr. Greene. 
The description given in the Bishop’s journal of 
their encampment on Lake Huron, of a storm 
which overtook them there, drenched their can- 
vass, and compelled them, though within their 
tents, to sit under the shelter of their umbrellas, 
and dig holes in the ground that the water might 
escape from their feet, is exceedingly well drawn: 
and apart from the more serious interest which 
belongs to the general narrative, may fairly be 
recommended to the reader as a favorable speci- 
men of the picturesque: but we can only afford a 
single extract :— 


On the first night of our encampment, I dis- 
covered that one of our canoes was manned by 
converted Indians from our mission at the Mana- 
taulin. Before going to rest they assembled to- 
gether, and sung a hymn in their own language, 
and read some prayers which had been translated 
for their use from the Liturgy. There was some- 
thing indescribably touching in this service of 


praise to God, upon these inhospitable rocks—the | 
stillness, wildness, and darkness, combined with | 


the sweet and plaintive voices, al] contributed to 
add to the solemnity and deep interest of the 


scene. I felt much affected with this simple wor- | 


ship, and assisted in conducting it every evening 
until we reached the Manatouwanning Island.” 


A letter written by the same prelate on the !2th 


of December, 1843, on his return from another | 


journey of 2,300 miles, will be read with not less 
interest :-— 


**T find the roads in many places dangerous, and 
almost impassable. A rough, strong, farmer’s 
wagon is the only vehicle that dare attempt them, 
and even that occasionally breaks down ;—and to 
be prepared for such accidents, we carry with us 
an axe, a hammer and nails, with ropes, &c. 
Sometimes we scarcely make a mile an hour 
through the fallen trees, roots, and mud-holes, 
which lie in our way. 

“Nor is such travelling cheap; and as for the 
accommodation, it is occasionally painfully un- 
pleasant: and this, notwithstanding the generous 
hospitality of the clergy and laity, whenever they 
have an opportunity. The time consumed is per- 
haps the thing most to be lamented. We seldom 
travel farther in a day than you may do by the 
railroad in an hour, and more often scarcely half 
the distance. 

‘*T say nothing of the fatigue of these journeys, 
the deep mud-holes, the fallen trees to be cut out 
of the path, the jolting on the log causeways, ex- 
posure for months to a summer Canadian sun, and 
the autumn rains, &e. &c. ; because these are all 


incident to the discharge of duty, and neither a | tians. 


proper subject of dissatisfaction nor complaint.”’ 


The Metropolitan of India, in a letter dated No- |tiful site for a future church. 


father of these missions. This good old man is 
now above eighty, and related to the bishop anec- 
dotes of Swartz, which occurred sixty or seventy 
years ago. At Negapatam, Tanjore, and Trichi- 
nopoly, Bishop Wilson had the satisfaction of find- 
ing that the work, which before the separation of 
the dioceses had proceeded under his own direc- 
tion, was making progress under the bishop of 
Madras ; and here he delivered again, over the very 
tomb of Swartz, the word of the gospel, again 
stood in his pulpit, and addressed by an interpreter 
some who yet survived of his flock. At Tinevelly, 
he notices with particular delight the intermixture 
of missionaries from the two societies, viz., the 
Church Missionary, and that for the Propagation 
| of the Gospel, and the perfect harmony that sub- 
sisted between them. The number of inquirers 
and converts in the villages and stations here he 
estimates at 35,000—‘‘a blessed commencement 
of evangelical light, grace, and salvation, surely, 
| which in the next age may, like the similar though 
' smaller multitudes at Krishnagur in my own dio- 
cese of Calcutta, yield an abundant harvest of 
sound and matured Christians, God favoring and 
blessing them and us by his spirit.’”’ He expresses 
a strong hope that by the increasing usefulness 
and importance of Bishop’s College the highest 
ends of Bishop Middleton may be effected, and the 
college become the centre of missionary education 
for the Church societies in the East. 

New Zealand differs from any other possession 
of the crown in this very important respect, that 
there we have not to regain lost ground. These 
islands were discovered by Captain Cook, but Eng- 
land forbore to exercise her right of sovereignty 
until compelled to do so in 1839 by the moral ne- 
cessity that was laid upon her of restraining the 
enormities practised by runaway convicts from 
Australia and other settlers against the aborigines. 
In establishing his government, Captain Hobson 
availed himself df the assistance of the missiona- 
ries, and to their influence with the natives is 
mainly owing the facility with which the settle- 
ment of the infant colony has been effected. It is 
well known that New Zealand had long been the 
'scene of enterprising and successful efforts on the 
part of the Church Missionary Society. The 
| bishop landed at Auckland on the 30th May, 1842, 

and found in that incipient capital a population of 
| 1,900 persons, of whom 1,100 were registered 
members of the church. The governor imme- 
diately vested in him, as trustee, upon his own 
request, two pieces of ground, of eight acres each, 
for the burial of the dead, according to the usage 
‘of the Church; allotting at the same time two 
| similar plots for the other denominations of Chris- 
The bishop proceeded to consecrate the 
first plot, which he describes as containing a beau- 
The consecration 
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vember 2, 1843, describes his visitation to the south- | service was performed in a church-tent, presented 
ern missions in the diocese of Madras, when he | by his chaplain, Mr. Cotton, completely fitted with 


saw the venerable Koblhoff, whom he calls the | communion-table and desks, and containing 300 
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persons. A brick church had already been com- 
menced at Auckland. The college, in which, 
with his chaplains, the bishop lived, was fixed at 
the Waimate, a village near the Bay of Islands, in 
the northern part of the northern island, and by 
far the most settled part of the colony ; and adjoin- 
ing the college was a collegiate school. Hard by 
is a spacious church, built of wood, painted white, 
and “ giving a very English look to the village.”’ 

‘Here I held my first confirmation, at which 
three hundred and twenty-five natives were con- 
firmed. A more orderly, and I hope impressive, 
ceremony could not have been conducted in any 
church in England—the natives coming up in par- 
ties to the communion table, and audibly repeating 
the answer, ‘ E wakaoetia ana e ahau’ (I do con- 
fess.) It was a most striking sight to see a church 
filled with native Christians, ready, at my first 
invitation, to obey the ordinances of their religion. 
On the following Sunday three hundred native 
communicants assembled at the Lord’s table, 
though the rain was unceasing. Some of them 
came two days’ journey for this purpose. My 
Windsor communion plate was used for the sec- 
ond time on this occasion. The natives were much 
pleased when they were told that it was a present 
from my congregation in England, and seemed to 
enter fully into the spirit of the gift.’’ 


The library hereafter to be attached to the 
future cathedral is established at Kerikeri, ten 
miles from the Waimate, in a good stone building, 
partly used as astore. It contains a large body 
of sound divinity, chiefly presented by the personal 
friends of Dr. Selwyn. The natural capabilities 
of New Zealand mark it for an agricultural rather 
than for a pastoral district ; and the bishop antici- 
pates its becoming a country of villages. This he 
considers a favorable circumstance in a moral point 
of view—requiring, however, in the disposition of 
his clerical arrangements peculiar forethought and 
system. He had become, jointly with his friend the 
Chief Justice Martin, and with the Chief Protector 
of the Aborigines, Trustee of the Lands and Funds 
reserved for the native race; in whom he ex- 
presses the deepest interest, and of whose docility 
and intelligence he has formed a high opinion. 

It was a peculiarity of the bishop’s mission, 
which before his departure from these shores he 
might well record with a feeling not far removed 
from triumph, that no sooner had he answered the 
invitation than his standard was surrounded by 
men of every rank; and offers more numerous 
than he could accept, were made by persons of 
education and of fortune, who tendered their gra- 
tuitous and unconditional services in any capacity 
to which on his arrival in the colony he might 
think it expedient to assign them.* Under such 
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*“T hereby let all men know,” wrote Mr. Crashaw, 
in 1613, speaking of Whitaker, “ that a scholar, —, 
ate, a preacher, well borne and friended in England ; not 
in debt nor disgrace, but competently provided for, and 
liked and beloved where he lived ; not in want, but (for a 
scholar, and as these days be) rich in possession, and 
more in possibility ; of himself, without any persuasion 
(but God's and his own heart’s,) did voluntarily leave | 
his warm nest, and to the wonder of his kindred, and | 





a leader—girt by such a corps—with the first be- 
ginnings of organized society in New Zealand, the 
church at once assumes her panoply. Instead of 
consuming her strength in comparatively fruitless 
exertions to overtake the lost opportunity of former 
years, her higher destiny has called her to consid- 
er the future, providently to lay in an infant colony 
the bold outline of a comprehensive plan—which 
in its rudiments is commensurate with her present 
wants—and filled up, from time to time, as the 
gradual increase of tbe population shall require, 
may continually keep pace with the secular ad- 
vancement of her people. 


Of the fifteen bishoprics now actually established 
and existing in the colonies, no less than nine 
have been erected within the last ten years. Bu: 
in 1841 public attention was called to this subject 
in a more peculiar and emphatic manner than 
before, by the well known Letter published by the 
Bishop of London: and at a meeting of the arch- 
bishops and bishops, held in consequence at Lam- 
beth, it was resolved to take immediate steps for 
securing to thirteen of our foreign dependencies 
the benefits of Episcopal authority. Of these, four 
—viz., the bishoprics of New Zealand, Gibraltar, 
Jamaica, and Guiana—have already been created, 
and the fund for that of New Brunswick is in a 
forward state. The eight which still remain to be 
commenced are, Good Hope, Ceylon, Sierra Le- 
one, S. Australia, Port Philip, W. Australia, N. 
India, S. India. Thus for the first time has the 
Anglican Church set herself in earnest to the great 
work, which, as firm believers in her truly evan- 
gelical and apostolical character, we may be per- 
mitted to trust that Providence, planting her in 
the most powerful of empires, designed her to 
accomplish. And at what period has she under- 
taken it, and under what circumstances? In an 
age of unrivalled energy and of unexampled pro- 
gress in the useful arts—in an age which has 
already seen the life of man doubled in length by 
the double facilities afforded for the aceomplish- 
ment of almost every secular purpose. The At- 
lantic is reduced to a ten days’ passage. In three 
months letters are answered from India. Already 
a project has been adopted by government for a 
monthly communication between London and Hong- 
Kong, to be accomplished in forty-eight days. 
Men talk of intersecting the Isthmus of Suez, and 
pouring into the Mediterranean the waters of the 
Red Sea. Darien is to be divided by a canal, and 
Panama is to be the first station for passengers on 
their way to New Zealand. 


amazement of them that knew him, undertake this 
hard, but in my judgment, heroical resolution to go to 
Virginia, and helpe to beare the name of God unto the 
Gentiles.” — Wilber force, p. 27. ts 
This paper was in type before Archdeacon Wilber- 
force’s volume appeared. We have contrived to avail 
ourselves of it somewhat—but feel that an apology is due 
for the manner in which we have done so. It is written 


| with a natural and cages fervor ; but this does not 


at all interfere with the anthor’s logical skill in the ar- 
rangement of his most valuable materials. 
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Another consideration adds immeasurably to the 
importance of the present time as an era in the 
history of Christianity. The population of these 
islands, stimulated by the prosperity of our com- 
merce, and nurtured by the continuance of peace, 
is increasing with a rapidity which daily presses 
itself more urgently upon the attention of govern- 
ment. The subject of emigration is yearly fixing 
on itself more and more of deliberate systematic 
attention. The unlimited extent of our colonial 
empire—the ever-growing demand for new mar- 
kets fur our domestic produce—the increasing 
facilities of removal—the pressure extending itself 
to the educated classes, and inducing men of talent, 
of letters, even of high connexion at home, to ex- 
patriate themselves in quest of the independence 
which our feelings render so indispensable to an 
Englishman—all these circumstances tend in the 
same direction. Emigration is no longer the iso- 
lated adventure of a solitary settler : it is the organ- 
ized exportation from home of a complete colony. 
Judges and governers appear in the Gazette ; a bar 
and a staff are passengers in the first ship; and 
maxims of worldly wisdom conspire with better 
motives to suggest that a bishop and his chaplains 
snall form a part of the original design. The 
existing societies are appealed to, new subscriptions 
opened, the favor of government bespoken, and in 
some cases land reserves are set apart, by whose 
increasing value the increasing exigencies of the 
Church may be provided for in future years. 

It is the necessity of England to found colonies 
and to extend her empire. We are not of those 
who presume to interpret before the time the mys- 
teries of prophecy ; but who can hesitate to believe 
that in those anticipatory records of history, so 
powerful a country, and so remarkable a church, 
as the Kingdom and the Church of England—have 
been not obscurely written ; and who does not dare 
to hope that when, in the accomplishment of all 
things, the light of interpretation shall be thrown 
upon those awful pages, it may plainly appear that 
England was the ark in which the Gospel was pre- 
served—her peaceful and commercial policy the 
means by which, under the blessing of Providence, 
its traths were conveyed to the world? It is no 
fanatical imagination to believe that the necessity 
for an universal publication of the Gospel is re- 
vealed in Scripture ; and surely the circumstances 
to which we have. referred seem to indicate an 
unprecedented advance actually taking place and 
in immediate prospect—of which the efficient 
instrament is the extension of the British empire 
and the emigration of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

That this subject will command the serious 
attention of her Majesty’s government, the con- 
stitution of the present cabinet, and the character 
of the noble lord who presides over the Colonial 
Department forbid us to doubt. But the great 
end cannot be accomplished either wholly or main- 
ly, by the mere instrumentality and power of gov- 


very enthusiastic about the ends at which they 
aim, are much too indolent to think with care about 
the means by which they can attain them. Phi- 
lanthropy with them is easy, for it is an effort of 
the imagination only, and not a practical work of 
the understanding. Reasoners of this class lay 
burdens on others heavy and grievous to be borne, 
but themselves scarcely touch them with one of 
their fingers : and whenever they have no other 
subject for their burden, they are ready to lay the 
whole upon the shoulders of government. Now 
it needs but a little reflection, and certainly still 
less experience, to perceive that, in a mixed consti- 
tution like ours, for any purpose of religious enter- 
prise, the arm of executive power is shortened. 
It is something that there are no Lord Cornburys, 
and no Sir Robert Walpoles. But government is 
mainly useful in securing fair play, and free and 
perfect scope for voluntary exertion. Something 
it may do, and so much it is imperatively called 
upon to do, proprio vigore, by direct assistance. 
But at all times the earnest codperation of all 
classes of society is required to justify its interfer- 
ence and to support its efforts. The archbishops 
and bishops of our Church are forward to the task 
—the clergy are ready, in this as in every other 
effort, up to and beyond their means. Among 
the laity a spirit has at length gone forth, which 
we fervently trust may produce in these our 
times fruits corresponding to the wealth of Eng- 
land, and not unworthy the high cause to which 
they are devoted. An ‘‘ Appeal on behalf of the 
Church and its Missions in the Colonies and De- 
pendencies of the British Empire,’’ was published 
by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
in the course of 1843, with the signature of the 
Bishop of Chester as chairman. The subject has 
been taken up by every bishop of the Church 
at home, and letters from each of them are append- 
ed to the report for that year. 

The question therefore is propounded to the 
British people with every circumstance of author- 
ity, of influence, of practical necessity. If we re- 
gard it merely upon grounds of civil and commer- 
cial policy, we must remember that the leaven of 
loyalty has uniformly been conveyed to the people 
through the medium of the church. The recent 
outbreak in the manufacturing districts of Eng- 
land exhibited that portion of the population which 
belonged to the church as faithful, orderly, and 
peaceable. It is matter of history that the church 
party in America was coéxtensive with that of 
the British connection. The individual who lately 
placed upon the paper of the house of commons a 
notice of motion for the abolition of the estab- 
lished church, is the same individual who, in 1839, 
exhorted the Canadians to shake off the ‘‘ baneful 
domination’ of the mother-country. What the 
church has done and is doing for Canada in the 
crisis of the great experiment which England is 
now trying in that colony, let the following extract 
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testify. The bishop of Toronto writes :— 
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‘*There is something worthy of remark in re- 
gard to this mission. Geskews was considered 
the focus of the rebellion which broke out in this 
province in 1837. Before that time, such was the 
hatred of the inhabitants of the village to the 
church of England, that it was scarcely safe for 
one of our missionaries to approach it. Lloyd- 
town suffered very much from the outbreak, and 
during their distress, and while some troops re- 
mained in it stationary to keep order, the Rev. F. 
L. Osler, of Tecumpseth, ventured to visit the 
place. At first his ministrations were in a great 
measure confined to the troops, but with a kind 
discretion he seized upon this period of affliction 
to extend his services to the inhabitants generally ; 
and it pleased God to bless his labors in the most 
singular manner, so that a large congregation has 
been gathered, an excellent-sized church built, the 
character of the village redeemed as to loyalty, 
and a complete change effected among the people 
in their sentiments respecting the church of Eng- 
land: formerly they seemed all enemies; now 
the majority are steady and zealous friends. This 
proves what the church would effect in promoting 
peace and loyalty, were it zealously supported by 
the imperial government, instead of prisons, police, 
and troops. On the 6th of August I held a con- 
firmation at Lloydtown; the church was filled 
almost to suffocation; it was the first episcopal 
visit, and as there had not been time for much 
preparation, only twelve candidates came forward 
for confirmation, but I look for a very large num- 
ber on the next occasion.*’ 


These are secondary, but legitimate, motives, 
and must not be overlooked, for their bearing on 
the government is immediate, and beyond dispute. 
Higher motives, nobler views, better and more 
cogent principles will act upon all in whatever sta- 
tion, whose interest in Christianity is real. 





From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 
Rambles and Recollections of an Indian Official. 
By Lieutenant-Colonel W. H. Steeman, of 
the Bengal Army. 2 vols. London: Hatch- 
ardand Son. 1844. 


Tne popularity of Indian topics is increasing 
rapidly. Not a month, scarcely a week, passes 
without bringing along with it some new work on 
Indian topography, manners, or politics. The 
growth of the interest which, as a people, we take 
in Eastern subjects, bears a very close analogy to 
the growth of our empire in the East, At first it 
was exceedingly feeble. Few cared to know what 
was doing in those remote regions, to bring intel- 
ligence from which required the lapse of more 
than half a year. The news, in fact, was already 
old before it reached us. We, therefore, troubled 
ourselves comparatively little about it, and ex- 
hausted our attention on matters which, though of 
much smaller dimensions, eclipsed the far greater 
objects lying at a distance. By degrees the circle 
of our power in India was enlarged, and its aug- 
mentation was accompanied by an enlarged sym- 
pathy at home. A sort of indefinite consciousness 
pervaded the public mind, that we had sown the 
seeds of great things in Asia, and might expect 
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some day, no one exactly knew how or when, to 
behold them ripen into the glorious harvest of em- 
pire. Out of this feeling a particular department 
of our literature sprang up. A connexion was 
established between India and Great Britain which, 
obviously promising to be permanent, suggested 
to speculative men the necessity of explaining its 
origin, and pointing out how it might be rendered 
most profitable to both countries. For a while the 
class of persons affected by these speculations was 
exceedingly small. It required much leisure and 
severe habits of study to be able to comprehend 
the vast fabric of Indian society, with its strange 
and mysterious religion, its intricate system of 
castes, its various forms of government, its pecu- 
liar civilization, the mixture which it exhibits of 
refinement and barbarism, its extraordinary popu- 
lation, at once heterogeneous and uniform, its his- 
tory losing itself in the obscurity of the fabulous 
ages. Writers, however, persevered, and readers 
gradually presented themselves. One topic first 
and then another was investigated and explained. 
People perceived there was beauty and grandeur 
where at first they could discover nothing but a 
chaos of uncouth forms ; and a sympathy was cre- 
ated for that modification of humanity which pecu- 
liar influences have invested with a hue of bronze. 
In this way we have arrived imperceptibly at the 
conviction, that the Hindus are our fellow-subjects, 
we might now perhaps almost say our fellow- 
countrymen, since India and England are only 
different parts of the same empire, which, con- 
nected together by the ocean, studs the surface of 
the globe with large spaces rendered healthy and 
populous by industry, and radiant with the light 
of freedom. 

We are now perhaps in danger of remaining in 
ignorance of many things connected with India, 
from the notion that because much has been writ- 
ten, our knowledge is already sufficiently exten- 
sive. In reality, however, we have a great deal 
still to learn, as any one who reads Colonel Slee- 
man’s ‘* Rambles and Recollections’? may per- 
ceive. No doubt some topics are dwelt upon in 
these volumes, which have already occupied the 
pens of other writers ; but mingled with these are 
many curious revelations of Indian society, which 
will probabiy surprise even those who consider 
themselves best acquainted with the East. It is 
implied in this that Colonel Sleeman is an acute 
and careful observer. He is much more. United 
with remarkable abilities, we find in him a forbear- 
ing and tolerant disposition, a keen sense of what 
is due to the subject races of India, and a generous 
desire to make amends to them, by kindness and 
good government, for what they may have lost on 
the score of national independence. For this rea- 
son we regard it as a duty strongly to recommend 
his work to the public. ‘To say that it is replete 
with information of the most valuable kind, would 
not be to state half its merits; because, while en- 
larging the sphere of our knowledge, and correct- 
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ing the judgment, it perpetually entertains the 
fancy with rich and brilliant pictures, stores the 
memory with lively anecdotes, and warmly inter- 
ests all the better feelings of our nature in behalf 
of the Hindas. It has been made, we believe, a 
reproach against Colonel Sleeman, that he has 
followed no strict method in the arrangement of 
his materials. In some sense this may be admitted 
to be a fault, though the general reader will scarcely 
object to it; since, through what is deemed a de- 
linquency against the ordinary rules of art, the 
object of all art has been attained, which is at 
once to administer instruction and delight. 
Notwithstanding what has been said, we are 
far from adopting, on all subjects, the views of 
Colonel Sleeman, who is often most whimsically 
inconsistent. No man can be more thoroughly 
convinced than he that our government is the 
source of innumerable blessings to the people of 
India. He seizes upon every occasion that pre- 
sents itself to reiterate, that it is the best system 
of rule they have ever known. Nay, he proves 
it by unanswerable arguments, and undeniable 
facts, and assures us, that the better and more 
enlightened portion of the natives frankly ac- 
knowledge it. From which might be inferred, 
that Colonel Sleeman advocates the extinction of 
those Hindé and Mohamedan despotisms which 
still deform the face of society in India, and 
inflict so much misery upon their subjects. Here, 
however, our author’s humanity forsakes him. 
He ceases to be the friend of the Hindus, and 
stands forward, according to his own views, ex- 
clusively English. He would not have us extend 
the advantages of our rule to every part of India, for 
the most extraordinary of all reasons, that it would 
deprive our own subjects of opportunity for compar- 
ing their condition with that of their neighbors, and 
feeling, by contrast, how much happier they are. 
This is an atrocious fallacy, which assumes vari- 
ous forms according to the temper of those who 
put it forward. We have, in former articles, ex- 
posed its wickedness when made use of, to show 
that the native governments ought to be suffered 
to exist in order to supply us with something to 
fight with, and keep the bayonets of our sipahis 
from rusting. It assumes a new phase in Colonel 
Sleeman’s theory, but is the same fallacy still. 
He fancies and endeavors to persuade his reader 
that the people of India would not be able to ap- 
preciate good government or know when they 
were kindly treated, if they had not perpetually 
before their eyes the detestable examples of op- 
pression and tyranny supplied by the native states. 


His arguments, stated in his own language, are 
as follows :— 


“There are two reasons why we should leave 
these two small native states under their own 
chiefs, even when the claim to the succession is 
feeble or defective ; first, because it tends to re- 
lieve the minds of other native chiefs from the 
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that we desire, by degrees, to absorb them all, 
because we think our government would do better 
for the people ; and, secondly, because, by stg 
them as a contrast, we afford to the people o 
India the opportunity of observing the superior 
advantages : yen rule. 

**« "Tis distance lends enchantment to the view’ 
in governments as well as in landscapes, and if the 
people of India, instead of the living proofs of 
what perilous things native governments, whether 
Hindi or Mohammedan, in reality are, were ac- 
quainted with nothing but such pictures of them 
as are to be found in their histories, and the im- 
aginations of their priests and learned men, (who 
lose much of their influence and importance under 
our rule,) they would certainly, with proneness 
like theirs to delight in the marvellous, be far 
from satisfied, as they now are, that they never 
had a government so good as ours, and that they 
never could hope for another so good were ours 
removed.”’ 

With regard to the first of Colonel Sleeman’s 
reasons it can only be supposed to possess weight 
by those who believe, that our empire may be en- 
dangered by fostering such apprehensions as he 
describes among native rulers. In reality, how- 
ever, there are no princes in India from whom we 
have anything to fear. They may believe what 
they please, and imagine what they please ; their 
belief and their imaginings must always be matter 
of indifference to us, so long as we rule our own 
subjects wisely and justly. Besides, there is not 
and cannot be a native chief in all India who does 
not know as well as the governor-general himself, 
that the natural tendency of our system is to 
spread rapidly and overthrow, one after another, 
the various petty despotisms which stand in our 
way. The fact unquestionably and obviously is 
so, and no hypocritical show of moderation on our 
part could possibly disguise the truth from any 
who have an interest in becoming acquainted with 
it. Unless defeated by some rival state and 
driven out from India, it is and must be our policy 
to extend and consolidate our power there. The 
native princes cannot possibly withstand this ten- 
dency. Every day their means of resistance are 
diminished, while ours are multiplied and aug- 
mented. Nothing, therefore, that we could do 
would render them more inclined than they are at 
present to cabal and combine against us. Our 
security does not consist in their good will, but in 
their utter incapacity to harm us. We shall put 
them all down, and they know it, and await their 
certain destiny with the same composure that men 
look forward to the stroke of death. They are 
sure it will come, but cannot foretell the day or 
the hour, and therefore, in the mean time, enjoy 
themselves. 

There is nothing to which Colonel Sleeman 
appears to be more inimical than the lust of con- 
quest; and he expends a great deal of virtuous 
indignation against all who have fought for the 
extension of empire, from Alexander the Great to 
Sir John Malcolm. For the man of Macedon we 
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need just now make no apology. A good deal haa 





been said of him first or last, and, we dare sa7, 
the world has finally made up its mind respecting 
his merits or demerits. Not so with Sir John 
Malcolm. This distinguished Indian statesman is 
still but imperfectly understood. He was not by 
any means, however, what Colonel Sleeman 
would insinuate, a mere physical force conqueror. 
On the contrary, as far as we have been able to 
comprehend either his writings or his actions, his 
policy was precisely that which we must eventu- 
ally follow if we desire to remain masters of India. 
Sir John Malcolm advocated the utmost forbear- 
ance towards the native princes, was most anxious 
that they should be treated with consideration, and 
desired, above all things, that in our dealings with 
them we should not only be just but merciful. At 
the same time he felt, and, indeed, could not 
avoid feeling, that our duties as a great nation by 
no means consisted in consulting the humors of 
nawabs and rajahs, but that, besides what might 
be due to ourselves, we had carefully to consider 
what was due to the people of India, invariably 
oppressed and rendered miserable when subjected 
to the sway of those rulers. 

Latterly the conscience of the country has been 
a good deal disturbed by highly colored pictures 
of our warlike proceedings in India. We have 
been represented as a conquering caste, overthrow- 
ing venerable institutions with the sword, and vio- 
lently putting an end to mild and paternal govern- 
ments. We profoundly reverence the solicitude 


of the publie, that things should not be so. Lord 


Filenborough no doubt was guilty of very extra- 


-ordinary caprices; but, with the exception of 


these, there is no act of our Indian government 
which might not be clearly shown to be for the 
advantage of mankind. Properly to estimate what 
we have already effected for India, it is necessary 
to understand the state of society which existed all 
over the country before we became masters of it, 
and which, in spite of all our efforts, exists still in 
many parts, and will long continue to defy our ut- 
most vigilance. Colonel Sleeman supplies nume- 
rous illustrations both of the weakness of the for- 
mer governments, and of the fearful demoralization 
of the people, which may be regarded as one of its 
necessary consequences. 

It would not, however, be dealing fairly with 
the subject were we to confine ourselves to the 
political impotence of the native rulers. That 
might, perhaps, be regarded rather as their mis- 
fortune than their fault. They were active perpe- 
trators of iniquity, and still are wherever the power 
to be so remains with them. Not content with 
the revenues which the most refined arts of extor- 
tion can wring from their subjects, they constantly 
keep in their pay gangs of robbers and murderers, 
who spread themselves over the whole surface of 
India to commit crimes and collect booty, with 
which they retreat to the territories of their pat- 
rons, who afford them protection for a share of the 


‘spoil. These organized bands of criminals abound 
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more especially in Central India, whence they 
issue perpetually to spread assassination and terror 
through the neighboring districts of the Company’s 
territories. It was remarked long ago, by a very 
accurate observer of human society, that the vices 
of the great constitute the patterns which minor 
villains copy. It cannot accordingly surprise us 
to find, that where princes do not refuse to profit 
by offences, which in civilized communities would 
bring both principals and accessories to a shameful 
death, the lax and profligate of inferior grades 
should imitate their example. The great travel- 
ling gangs of stabbers and poisoners maintained by 
the sovereigns excite the envy of their ambitious 
subjects, who tread diligently in their footsteps, 
Consequently, assassins of various kinds prevail 
everywhere. Sometimes, when circumstances ren- 
der it practicable, they club their courage and in- 
genuity, and do business on a large scale ; some- 
times, when their means are limited, their opera- 
tions are carried on by a few partners; and occa- 
sionally, when the stars are exceedingly unpropi- 
tious, they take to the road singly or in families, 
and inflict upon their honest neighbors what suffer- 
ing or sorrow they can. We know that not two 
centuries ago, the passion for poisoning prevailed 
widely in a neighboring country, infecting even 
ladies of the highest rank, and urging them into 
crimes which, in some cases, were expiated on the 
seaffold. It will therefore scarcely surprise us to 
behold destitute and desperate persons, among a 
people besotted by the worst of superstitions, 
which has almost obliterated from the mind the 
distinction between vice and virtue, perpetrating 
deeds which make us shudder with horror. Colo- 
nel Sleeman’s book is full of examples of such 
atrocities, which deserve, all of them, public atten- 
tion, because they are to be imputed in part to the 
religion, but chiefly to the native governments of 
the Hindés. We select a single example, which 
may be regarded as one of the most touching nar- 
ratives of the kind ever laid before the public :— 


‘** People of great sensibility with hearts over- 
charged with sorrow, often appear cold and callous 
to those who seem to feel no interest in their afflic- 
tions. An instance of the kind I will here men- 
tion; it is one of the thousand I have met with ia 
my Indian rambles. It was mentioned to me one 
day that an old Fakeer, who lived in a small hut 
close by a little shrine on the side of the road near 
the town of Moradabad, had lately Jost his son, 
poisoned by a party of Dhutooreeas, or professional 

oisoners, that now infest every road throughout 
Edi. I sent for him and requested him to tell 
me his story, as I might perhaps be able to trace 
the murderers. He did so, and a Persian writer 
took it down, while I listened with all the coldness 
of a magistrate who wanted merely to learn facts, 
and have nothing whatever to do with feelings. 
This is his story literally :— 

‘**] reside in my hut by the side of the road, a 
mile and a half from the town, and Jive upon the 
bounty of travellers and people of the surrounding 
villages. About six weeks ago I was sitting by 
the side of my shrine after saying prayers, with 
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my only son, about ten years of age, when a man 
came up with his wife, his son, and his daughter, 
the one a little older, and the other a little younger, 
than my boy. They baked and ate their bread 
near my shrine, and gave me flour enough to make 
two cakes. This I prepared and baked. My boy 
was hun and ate one cake and a half; I ate 
only a half one, for 1 was not hungry. I hada 
few days before purchased a new blanket for my 
boy, and it was hanging in the branch of a tree 
that shaded the shrine, when these people came. 
My son and I soon became stupified. fae him 
fall asleep, and I soon followed. I awoke again 
in the evening and found myself in a pool of water. 
I had sense enough to crawl towards my boy. I 
found him still breathing ; and I sat by him with 
his head in my lap, where he soon died. It was 
now evening, and I got up and wandered about all 
night picking up straws, I know not why, I was 
not yet quite sensible. During the might the 
wolves ate my poor boy. I heard this from trav- 
ellers, and went and gathered up his bones and 
buried them in the shrine. I did not quite recover 
till the third day, when I found that some washer- 
women had put me in the pool, and left me there 
with my head out, in hopes that this would revive 
me; but they had no hope of my son. I was then 
taken to the police of the town; but the landhold- 
ers had begged me to say nothing about the poi- 
soners, lest it might get them and the village com- 
munity into trouble. The man was tall and fair, 
and about thirty-five, the woman short, stout, and 
fair, and about thirty ; two of her teeth projected 
a good deal; the boy’s eyelids were much dis- 
eased.’ 

** All this he told me without the slightest appear- 
ance of emotion, for he had not seen any appear- 
ance of it in me or my Persian writer, and a casu- 
al European observer would perhaps have ex- 
claimed, ‘ What brutes these natives are! the 
fellow feels no more for the loss of his only son 
than he would for that of a goat!’ But I knew 
the feeling was there. The Persian writer put up 
his paper and closed his inkstand, and the bllow. 
ing dialogue, word for word, took place between 
me and the old man. 

** Question.—‘ What made you conceal the 
real cause of your boy’s death, and tell the po- 
lice that he had been killed as well as eaten by 
wolves?” 

‘* Answer.—‘ The landholders told me that they 
could never bring back my boy to life, and the 
whole village would be worried to death by them 
if I made any mention of the poison.’ 

** Question.—‘ And if they were to be punished 
for this they would annoy you ?” 

_“‘Answer.—‘ Certainly ; but I believe they ad- 
vised me for my own good as well as their own.’ 

_ “Question. —* And if they should turn you away 
from that place, could you not make another?’ 

*“‘Answer.—‘Are not the bones of my poor boy 
there; and the trees that he and I planted and 
watched together for ten years.’ 

‘*Question.—‘ Have you no other relations? 
What became of your boy’s mother ?” 

** Answer.—* She died at that place when my 
boy was only three months old. I have brought 
him up from that age ; he was my only child, and 
he has been poisoned for the sake of the blanket !’ 
(Here the poor old man sobbed as if his heart- 
Strings would break, and I was obliged to make 
him sit down on the floor while I walked up and 
down the room.) 





** Question.—‘ Had you any children before ?” 

** Answer.—‘ Yes, sir. We had several, but 
they all died before their mother. We had been 
reduced to. beggary by misfortunes, and I had be- 
come too weak and ill to work. I buried my poor 
wife’s bones by the side of the road where she 
died, raised the little shrine over them, planted the 
trees, and there have I sat ever since by her side, 
with our poor boy in my bosom. It is a sad place 
for wolves, and we used often to hear them howl- 
ing outside ; but my poor boy was never afraid of 
them when he knew I was near him: God pre- 
served him to me, till the sight of the new blanket— 
for I had nothing else in the world—made these 
people poison us! I bought it for him only a few 
days before, when the rains were coming on, out 
of my savings, it was all I had.’ (The poor old 
man sobbed again and sat down, while I paced the 
room, lest I should sob also; my heart was becom- 
ing a little too large for its apartment.) ‘I will 
never,’ continued he, ‘quit the bones of my wife 
and child, and the tree that he and I watered for so 
many years. I have not many years to live ; 
there will I spend them, whatever the landholders 
may do—they advised me for my own good, and 
will never turn me out.’ 

**T found all the poor man stated to be true ; 
the man and his wife had mixed poison with the 
flour to destroy the poor old man and his son, for 
the sake of the new blanket, which they saw hang- 
ing in the branch of the tree and carried away with 
them.”’ 

The above anecdote may be said to exemplify at 
once the evil and the good side of the Hind& char- 
acter. We shall now extract a passage which, 
though it may give rise to regret, that a people, 
in whom feelings so kindly prevail, should be sub- 
jected to the sway of so frightful a superstition, 
will at the same time exhibit to us the manner in 
which they sometimes contrive to extract a bless- 
ing, out of what in itself must be regarded as a 
curse. Everybody has heard of the numerous pil- 
grimages undertaken by our Hindti subjects, often, 
no doubt, to gratify the passion for a wandering 
life, often from much worse motives. Occasion- 
ally, however, the devotee is sent forth on his long 
and weary errand by feelings of which the noblest 
people on earth might be justly proud. Colonel 
Sleeman supplies us with a short relation of the 
pilgrimage of a whole family, prompted by these 
better motives, which our readers will, doubtless, 
be glad to find here. 


‘One morning the old Jemadar, the marriage 
of whose mango-grove with the Jasmine I have 
already described, brought his two sons and a 
nephew to pay their respects to me on their return 
to Jubbulpoor from a pilgrimage to Jaggannat’h. 
The sickness of the youngest, a nice boy of about 
six years of age, had caused this pilgrimage. The 
eldest son was about twenty years of age, and the 
nephew about eighteen. 

‘* After the usual compliments, I addressed the 
eldest son. ‘And so your brother was really very 
ill when you set out?’ 

‘** Very ill, sir, hardly able to stand without 
assistance.’ 

‘© * What was the matter with him?’ 

‘** Tt was what we call a drying up, or wither- 
ing of the system.’ 
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** * What were the symptoms?’ 

‘* * Dysentery.’ 

*** Good. And what cured him, as he now 
seems quite well?’ 

***Our mother and father vowed five pair of 
baskets of Ganges water to Gugadhur, an incarna- 
tion of the god Seva, at the temple of Byjoonath, 
and a visit to the temple of Jaggannat’h.’ 

*** And having fulfilled these vows your brother 
recovered ?” 

‘***He had quite recovered, sir, before we set 
out from Jaggannat’h.’ 

*** And who carried the baskets ?’ 

** * My mother, wife, cousin, myself, and little 
brother, all carried one pair each.’ 

** «This little boy could not, surely, carry a pair 
of baskets all the way?’ 

*** No, sir, we had a pair of small baskets made 
especially for him, and when within about three 
miles of the temple, he got down from his little 
pony, took up his baskets and carried them to the 
god; up to within three miles of the temple the 
baskets were carried by a Brahmin servant, whom 
we had taken with us to cook our food. We had 
with us another Brahmin, to whom we had to pay 
only a trifle, as his principal wages were made up 
of fees from families in the town of Jubbulpoor, 
who had made similar vows, and gave him so 
much a bottle for the water he carried in their 
several names for the god.’ 

***Did you give all your water to the By- 
joonath temple, or carry some with you to Jag- 
‘gannat’h?’ 

** * No water is ever offered to Jaggannat’h, sir, 
he is an incarnation of Vishnoo.’ 

*** And does Vishnoo never drink?’ 

*** He drinks, sir, no doubt ; but he gets nothing 
but offerings of food and money.”’ 

‘*** And what is the distance you went?’ 

**¢ From this to Bindachul, on the Ganges, two 
hundred and thirty miles; thence to Byjoonath, a 
hundred and fifty miles; and thence to Jaggan- 
nat’h, some four or five hundred miles more.’ 

*** And your mother and wife walked all the 
way with their baskets?’ 

‘** All the way, sir, except when either of 
them got sick, when she mounted the pony with 
my little brother till she felt well again.’ 

‘* Here were four members of a respectable 
family walking a pilgrimage of between twelve 
and fourteen hundred miles, going and coming, 
and carrying burdens on their shoulders, for the 
recovery of the poor sick boy, and millions of 
families are every year doing the same from all 
parts of India. ‘The change of air and exercise 
cured the boy, and no doubt did them all a great 
deal of good, but no physician in the world, 
but a religious one, could have persuaded thein 
to undertake such a journey for the same pur- 
pose.’’ 


It would have afforded us much satisfaction to 
lay in this place before our readers all those 
passages of Colonel Sleeman’s ‘‘ Rambles’? which 
serve to illustrate the character of the natives of 
India. But this we find to be impossible. We 
must, therefore, confine ourselves to such extracts 
as may serve to show the disadvantages under 
which they always labored till Providence con- 
ducted the English into their country. We beg 
it may be borne in mind that Colonel Sleeman is 
not the advocate of conquest, but that, on the con- 
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trary, he contends strenuously for the upholding 
of the native governments, and directs all the force 
of his political economy, such as it is, against Sir 
John Malcolm, and all who agree with us in think- 
ing that even for Hindis good government is more 
desirable than bad. His theory, however, does 
not betray him into the suppression of facts. His 
argumerits look one way, his testimony the other. 
He is, consequently, a more unexceptionable wit- 
ness than if his narratives were given in support 
of the hypothesis which, in our opinion, they are 
alone calculated to uphold. Our conviction at any 
rate is, that the generality of impartial persons wil! 
rise from the perusal of Colonel Sleeman’s book 
thoroughly persuaded that the sooner all India is 
placed under the mild and beneficent sway of 
Great Britain the better will it be for those who 
inhabit it. Frequently the most forcible illustra- 
tions of the pernicious influence of the indigenous 
despotisms are not found in political disquisitions, 
but occur by the way where the author is describ- 
ing manners and customs, or recounting circum- 
stances which he observed in moving along. For 
example, in giving a description of the prodigious 
extravagance of which Hindds of all ranks are 
guilty in the celebration of their children’s mar- 
riages, he says :— 


** One of the evils which press most upon Indian 
society is the necessity which long usage has 
established, of squandering large sums in marriage 
ceremonies, instead of giving what they can to 
their children to establish them, and enable them 
to provide for their families, and rise in the world ; 
parents everywhere feel bound to squander all they 
have, and all they can borrow, in the festivities of 
their marriages. Men in India could never feel 
secure of being permitted freely to enjoy their 
property under despotic and unsettled govern- 
ments, the only kind of governments they knew 
or hoped for ; and much of the means that would 
otherwise have been laid out in forming substantial 
works, with a view to a return in income of some 
sort or other for the remainder of their own lives, 
and for those of their children, were expended in 
tombs, temples, suraes, tanks, groves, and other 
works, useful and ornamental, no doubt, but from 
which neither they nor their children could ever 
hope to derive income of any kind. The same 
feeling of insecurity gave birth, no doubt, to this 
preposterous usage, which tends so much to keep 
down the great mass of the people of India to that 
grade in which they were born, and in which they 
have nothing but their manual labor to depend 
upon for their subsistence. Every man feels him- 
self bound to waste all his stock and capital, and 
exhaust all his credit, in feeding idlers during the 
ceremonies which attend the marriage of his chil- 
dren, because his ancestors squandered similar 
sums, and he would sink in the estimation of 
society if he were to allow his children to be mar- 
ried with less.”’ 


By the operation of the same causes the same 
effects have everywhere been produced. Hence 
the inhabitants of all despotic states are confessedly 
remarkable for the laxity of their morals, their 
proneness to snatch, at all hazards, and enjoy, at 
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any price, the pleasures of the hour, because they 
know not what the next may bring forth. Let us 
eat and drink, say they, for to-morrow we die. 
This accounts for the inferior standard of morals, 
which prevails universally through Asia, without 
having recourse to those differences of race, which 
some fanciful speculators are so fond of putting 
forward. Under the pressure of tyranny continued 
through many ages, even the Englishman would 
be found to degenerate into a liar and a profligate, 
as any one may convince himself, who will be at 
the pains to contrast the godless rabble who took 
up arms for Charles I., and swarmed afterwards 
about his son, with the stern and magnanimous 
puritans, who, in the words of the preacher, 
Irving, “made their chivalry to skip.’? But it 
is not the morals only that are deteriorated by the 
influence of despotism, which is found to wither 
even the intellectual powers. 


‘‘ 4 great difference appeared to me to be ob- 
servable between the minds and manners of the 
people among whom we were now travelling, and 
those of the people of the Saugor and Nerbudda 
territories ; they seemed here to want the urbanity 
and intelligence we find among our subjects in the 
latter quarters. The apparent stupidity of the 
people when questioned upon points the most in- 
teresting to them, regarding their history, their 
agriculture, their tanks and temples, was most 
provoking ; and their manners seemed to me to 
be more rude and clownish than those of the 
people in any other part of India I had travelled 
over. I asked my little friend, the Sureemunt, 
who rode with me, what he thought of this? 

“<T think,’ said he, ‘that it arises from the 
harsh character of the government under which 
they live; it makes every man wish to appear a 
fool, in order that he may be thought a beggar, 
and not worth the plundering.’ 

“**Tt strikes me, my friend Sureemunt, that 
their government has made them in reality the 
beggars and the fools that they appear to be.’ 

““*God only knows,’ said Sureemunt; ‘ cer- 
tain it is, that they are neither in mind nor in 
manners what the people of our districts are.’ ”” 


It has been observed above, that the princes of 
Central India, not content with the revenues 
which, by the ordinary processes of oppression, 
they can extort from the unhappy people under 
their sway, ally themselves habitually with robbers 
and assassins to replenish their treasuries. This, 
at first sight, may look like satire or exaggeration. 
But if we examine carefully the history of all Asia, 
we shall find not only that the sovereigns of that 
part of the world have associated themselves with 
thieves, but that, in many cases, they have them- 
selves been members of that worshipful fraternity. 
What but a robber was Jenghiz Khan, or Timér, 
or Nadir Shah? They carried on, indeed, their 
chuppaows upon a large scale ; but in their vocabu- 
lary, conquest and robbery were synonymous 
terms, and the same thing may still be predicated 
of nearly all the native princes in India. 


“There is hardly a single chief of the Hindi 





military class in the Bundeleund, or Gwalior terri- 
tories, who does not keep a gang of robbers of 
some kind or other, and consider it as a valuable 
and legitimate source of revenue: or who would 
not embrace with cordiality the leader of a gang 
of assassins by profession, who should bring him 
home from every expedition a good horse, a good 
sword, or a valuable pair of shawls, taken from 
their victims. It is much the same in the kingdom 
of Oude, where the lands are, for the most part, 
held by the same Hindé and military classes, who 
are in a continual state of war with each other, or 
with the government authorities. Three fourths 
of the recruits for native infantry regiments are 
from this class of military agriculturists of Oude, 
who have been trained in this school of contest, 
and many of the lads, when they enter our ranks, 
are found to have marks of the cold steel upon 
their persons. A braver set of men is hardly any- 
where to be found, or one trained up with finer 
feelings of devotion towards the power whose salt 
they eat. A good many of the other fourth of the 
recruits for our native infantry are drawn from 
among the Ovjeynee Rajpoots, or Rajpoots from 
Oujeyn, who were established many generations 
ago in the same manner at Rhajpore, on the banks 
of the Ganges.”’ 


From the sovereigns the practice descends to 
their dependants through all grades of society. 
What the supreme chief permits himself, is con- 
sidered not only lawful but honorable by those who 
square their conduct after his example. Accord- 
ingly, all their Jaghiredars, we are told, *‘ live 
beyond their legitimate means, and make up the 
deficiency by maintaining upon their estates gangs 
of thieves, robbers, and murderers, who extend 
their depredations into the countries around, and 
share the prey with their chiefs and their officers, 
and under-tenants. They keep them as poachers 
keep their dogs ; and the paramount power, whose 
subjects they plunder, might as well ask them for 
the best horse in the stable as for the best thief 
that lives under their protection. In the Gwalior 
territory the Mahratta amirs, or governors of dis- 
tricts, do the same, and keep gangs of robbers on 
purpose to plunder their neighbors ; and if you 
ask them for their thieves, they will actually tell 
you that to part with them would be ruin, as they 
are their only defence against the thieves of their 
neighbors !”’ 

Under these circumstances, it is not surprising 
to find that the great body of the people here, as 
elsewhere throughout India, desire to pass under 
British rule. An example of the blessings which 
their own native governments procure them, the 
public have just witnessed in the Raj of Kolapore. 
There the prince being an infant, public affairs 
were necessarily entrusted to ministers, who, hav- 
ing no interest in the stability of the government, 
thought only of turning their brief period of au- 
thority to account. Against their oppressions the 
people first complained, and then broke forth into 
rebellion, not from any distinct, well-founded hope 
of deliverance, but because the yoke under which 
they groaned was insupportable. Owing, how- 




































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































ever, to our absurd theory of moderation and for- 
bearance, we have here again, as in so many other 
cases, been compelled to interfere on behalf of 
despotism against the suffering people. When shall 
we be sufficiently enlightened to perceive that it 
would be more honorable to our character, more 
consonant with the natural maxims of a Christian 
state, to root out from all India the nests of petty 
tyrants that now infest it, and disturb its tranquil- 
lity ' Many of the states of India are at this moment 
under the nominal sway of infants, which means 
that they are abandoned to the extreme of mis- 
management. The result in these cases may be 
said to be before the world, in the Southern 
Mahratta state we have mentioned above, in Gwal- 
ior, and in the Punjab. Yet Colonel Sleeman is 
anxious to persuade us, that our wisest and best 
course is to leave things precisely as they are, ex- 
cept, perhaps, in Gwalior, where the state of 
things is too execrable to be tolerated even by 
him. Among the Bundelas he finds attachment 
even to the wretched forms of tyranny, which our 
affectation of disinterestedness still tolerates in 
Bundeleund. We cannot, of course, otherwise 
than admire the spirit of independence wherever it 
may be found. There must always exist other 
good qualities when the attachment to country is 
strong. But if our government of India be accom 
panied by all that justice and mildness which the 
spirit of our national institutions is calculated to 
inspire, we shall surely be able to make up to the 
Hindd, of every caste and occupation, for the 
imaginary loss he may sustain by the overthrow 
of despots, who have nothing in common with him 
but their creed and color. To illustrate the feel- 
ings of the natives towards their rapacious and 
oppressive masters, Colonel Sleeman relates the 
following anecdote :— 


‘*A poor, half-naked man, reduced to beggary 
by the late famine, ran along by my horse to show 
me the road; and, to the great amusement of my 
attendants, exclaimed, ‘ that he felt exactly as if 
he were always falling down a well,’ meaning, as 
if he were immersed in cold water. He said 
‘that the cold season was suited only to gentle- 
men who could afford to be well clothed, but to a 
poor man like himself, and the great mass of peo- 
ple, in Bundeleund at least, the hot season was 
much better.’ He told me, ‘that the late rajah, 
though a harsh, was thought to be a just, man, 
and that his good sense, and, above all, his good 
faith, had preserved the principality entire; but 
God only, and the forbearance of the honorable 
Company, could now save it under such an imbecile 
as the present chief.’ He seemed quite melancholy 
at the thought of living to see this principality, 
the oldest in Bundeleund, lose its independence. 
Even this poor, unclothed and starving wretch, had 
a feeling of patriotism, a pride of country, though 
that country had been so wretchedly governed, 
and was now desolated by a famine.’’ 


Sentiments like these, must, indeed, be deeply 
rooted in the hearts of the Hindi, or the circum- 
stances of their condition would long ago have 
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eradicated them. No people on the surface of the 
globe have had a longer or more bitter experience 
of misrule. By the great conquerors who set up 
their thrones in Hindustan, they were always 
treated ignominiously, and in many cases, having 
been first deprived of their political rights, were 
robbed also of their property, nay, had their wives 
and children torn from them to be immured in the 
zenanas of their oppressors, or converted forcibly 
to their religion. Examples of such acts of power, 
as Lord Clarendon would have termed them, 
occurred perpetually under the Mohammedan em- 
perors, whose ‘‘ munificent charities’? Lord Ellen- 
borough went out to emulate. It is impossible 
that the voice even of tradition should, for ages to 
come, cease to relate transactions such as these. 
The natives of India cannot, therefore, forget from 
what kind of thraldom we have delivered them, 
or cease to be deeply sensible of the difference 
between the manner in which we exercise cur 
authority, and that in which their Tartar conquer- 
ors wielded theirs. As Colonel Sleeman observes, 
however, there exists hitherto no necessity for in- 
voking the testimony of the past. Wherever a 
native principality has survived, whether Mussu|- 
man or Hindd, there ignorance and crime—injustice 
on the part of the rulers, rebellion and revenge on 
that of the subject—keep in a state of perpetual 
development the drama of demoralization. Should 
the reader have ever been tempted to aceuse the 
East India Company of inordinate ambition, we 
entreat him to consider well the import of the pas- 
sage we are about to lay before him. It is not 
written by an advocate of territorial aggrandize- 
ment; it is not brought forward by its author to 
justify or palliate the annexation of provinces,  [t 
is the voluntary confession of a writer, who, in 
spite of what he relates, contends strenuously for 
the expediency of preserving, for the sake of moral 
contrast, all those sources of iniquity, known under 
the name of native governments. If we be not 
grievously mistaken, Colonel Sleeman’s facts will 
prevail over his arguments. The people of Great 
Britain are not a nation of Jesuits. As it is not 
their custom to do evil that good may come, so 
neither is it their custom to suffer evil that they 
may derive advantage from it. ‘To overthrow the 
native princes may occasion us some pecuniary 
loss, may expose us to some obloquy ; but, in the 
name of Heaven, let us brave these trifling evils, 
which can affect only ourselves, that we may not 
be wanting in our duty to the natives of Hindus- 
tan, who look up, and have a right to look up to 
us, for protection. The condition from which we 
may deliver them, is thus described :— 


** Though, no doubt, very familiar to our an- 
cestors during the middle ages, the Bhoomeawut 
is a thing happily but little understood in Europe 
at the present day. 

‘** Bhoomeawut, in Bundelcund, signifies a war 
or fight for landed inheritance, from Bhown, the 
land, earth, &c.; Bhoomeea, a landed proprietor. 
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When a member of the landed aristocracy, no mat- | 


ter however small, has a dispute with his ruler, he 
collects his followers, and levies indiscriminate 
war upon his territories, plundering and burning 
his towns and villages, and murdering their inhab- 
jtants, till he is invited back upon his own terms. 
During this war, it is done of honor not to allow 
a single acre to be tilled upon the estate which he 
has deserted, or from which he has been driven ; 
and he will murder any man who attempts to drive 
a plough in it, together with all his family, if he 


bar? The smallest member of this landed aristoe- 
racy of the Hind military class, will often cause 
a terrible devastation during the interval that he is 
engaged in his Bhoomeawut, for there are always 
vast numbers of loose characters floating upon the 
surface of Indian society, ready to ‘ gird up their 
loins,’ and use their sharp swords in the service 
of marauders of this kind, when they cannot get 
employment in that of the constituted authorities 
of government. 

“Such a marauder has generally the sympathy 
of nearly all the members of his own class and 
clan, who are apt to think that his case may be 
one day their own. He is thus looked upon as 
contending for the interests of all ; and if his chief 
happen to be on bad terms with other chiefs in the 
neighborhood, the latter will clandestinely support 
the outlaw and his cause, by giving him and his 
followers shelter in their hills and jungles, and 
concealing their families and stolen property in 
their castles. It is a maxim in India, and in the 
less settled parts of it a true one, that, ‘ One pin- 
dara or robber makes a hundred ;’ that is, where 
one robber, by a series of atrocious murders and 
robberies tightens the people into non-resistance, 
a hundred loose characters, from among the peas- 
antry of the country, will take advantage of the 
occasion, and adopt his name, in order to plunder 
with the smallest possible degree of personal risk 
to themselves. 

‘* Some magistrates and local rulers, under such 
circumstances, have very unwisely adopted the 
measure of prohibiting the people from carrying, 
or having arms in their houses. The very thing 
which, above all others, such robbers most wish ; 
for they know, though such magistrates and rulers 
do not, that it is the innocent only, and the friends 
to order, who will obey the command. The rob- 
ber will always be able to conceal his arms, or 
keep with them out of the reach of the magistrates ; 
and he is now relieved altogether from the salutary 
dread of a shot from a door or window. He may 
rob at his leisure, or sit down like a gentleman, 
and have all that the people of the surrounding 
towns and villages possess, brought to him; for 
no man can any longer attempt to defend himself 
or his family. 

‘“* Weak governments are soon obliged to invite 
back the robber on his own terms, for the people 
can pay them no revenue, being prevented from 
cultivating their lands, and obliged to give all they 
have to the robbers, or submit to be plundered of 
it. Jansee and Jhalone are exceedingly weak 
governments, from having their territories studded 
with estates, held rent free, at a quit rent, by 
Powar, Bondela, and Dhundele barons, who have 
always the sympathy of the numerous chiefs and 
their barons of the same clans around. 

‘“*In the year 1832, the Powar barons, of the 
estates of Nonnere, Signee, Odegow, and Bel- 
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with their chief, and this they presented to Lord 
William Bentinck, as he passed the province, in 
December. His lordship told them, that these 
were questions of internal administration, which 
they must settle amongst themselves, as the Su- 
preme Government would not interfere. They 
had, therefore, only one way of settling such dis- 
putes, and that was to raise the standard Bhoome- 
awut, and cry, ‘To your tents, O Israel.’ This 
they did; and though the Jansee chief had a mili- 
tary force of 12,000 men, they burnt down every 
town and village in the territory that did not come 
into their terms, and the chief had possession of 
only two—Jansee, the capital, and the large com- 
mercial town of Alow, when the Bandelah rajahs 
of Orcha and Duteea, who had hitherto clandes- 
tinely supported the insurgents, consented to 
become the arbitrators. A suspension of arms 
followed, the barons got all they demanded, and 
the Bhoomeawut ceased. But the Jansee chief, 
who had hitherto lent large sums to the other 
chiefs in the provinces, was reduced to the neces- 
sity of borrowing from them all, and from Gwalior, 
me mortgaging to them a good portion of their 
ands. 

** Gwalior is weak itself in the same way. A 
— portion of its lands are held by barons oi the 

inda military classes, equally addicted to Bhoo- 
meawut, and one or more of them is always en- 
gaged in this kind of indiscriminate warfare, and 
it must be confessed that unless they are always 
considered ready to engage in it, they have very 
little chance of retaining their possessions on mod- 
erate terms, for those weak governments are gen- 
erally the most rapacious when they have it in 
their power. 

** A good deal of the lands of the Mohamme ‘an 
sovereign of Oude are, in the same manner, held 
by barons of the Rajpoot tribes, and some of them 
are almost always in the field engaged in the same 
kind of warfare against their sovereign. The 
baron who pursues it with vigor is almost sure to 
be invited back upon his own terms very soon. If 
his lands are worth 100,0007. a year, he will get 
them for 10,000/.; and have this remitted for the 
next five years, till ready for another Bhoomea- 
wut, on the ground of the injuries sustained dur- 
ing the last, from which his estate has to recover. 
The baron who is peaceable and obedient, soon 
gets rack-rented out of his estate and reduced to 
beggary. 

**In 1818, some companies of my regiment 
were, for several months, employed in Oude after 
a young Bhoomeawutee of this kind, Seid Ruttun 
Singh. He was the nephew and heir of the Rajah 
of Pentabgur, who wished to exclude him from 
his inheritance by the adoption of a brother of his 
young bride. Seid Ruttun had a small village for 
his maintenance, and said nothing to his old uncle 
till the bere of the province, Gholab Hoseyn, 
accepted an invitation to be present at the cere- 
mony of adoption. He knew that if he acquiesced 
any longer he would lose his inheritance, and 
cried, ‘ To your tents, O Israel!’ He got a small 
band of three hundred Rajpoots, with nothing but 
their swords, shields, and spears, to follow him, 
all of the same clan and true men. They were 
bivouacked in a jungle not more than seven miles 
from our cantonments at Pertabghur, when Gho- 
lab Hoseyn marched to attack them with three 
regiments of infantry, one of cavalry, and two 
nine-pounders. He thought he should surprise 


















































































































































































































them about daybreak. Seid Suttun knew all his 
plans. He placed one hundred and fifty of his 
men in ambuscade at the entrance of the jungle, 
and kept the other hundred and fifty by him in the 
centre. When they had got well in, the party in 
ambush rushed upon the rear, while he attacked 
them in front. After a short resistance Gholab 
Hoseyn’s force took to flight, leaving five hundred 
men dead on the field and their two guns behind 
them. Gholab Hoseyn was so ashamed of the 
drubbing he got, that he bribed all the news- 
writers within twenty miles of the place, to 
say nothing about it in their reports to court, 
and he never made any report of it himself. A 
detachment of my regiment passed over the dead 
bodies, in the course of the day, on their return 
to cantonments from detached command, or we 
should have known nothing about it. It is true 
we heard the firing, but that we heard every day ; 
and I have seen from my bungalow half-a-dozen 
villages in flames at the same time from this spe- 
cies of contest between the Rajpoot landholders 
and the government authorities. Our canton- 
ments were generally full of the women and chil- 
dren who had been burnt out of house and home.’’ 


Having thus exhibited some few of the features 
by which the governments of the native princes 
are distinguished, it may be useful to suggest, 
rather than describe, the contrast supplied by our 
own rule. History mentions it among the merits 
of one of the military states of antiquity, that the 
vromen of the capital had not, during five hundred 
years, beheld the smoke of an enemy’s camp. 
To the praise of having so long protected India 
from foreign invasion, we cannot yet lay claim; 
but, as we have already observed, it is now up- 
wards of eighty years since the natives of Bengal 
have been visited by the scourge of war; and, 
throughout the whole of the peninsula, and Hin- 
dustan itself, we may boldly affirm, that the par- 
oxysms of contest and anarchy, which invariably 
precede the downfall of a state, have constantly 
been growing fewer, and less violent, in propor- 
tion to the growth of our influence. Nor has this 
fact escaped the notice of the inhabitants. They 
feel and enjoy the state of tranquillity which our 
arms have procured for them. Throughout the 
northern provinces, the peasant will point out to 
any one who visits the country, immense tracts of 
land, now covered, as far as the eye can reach, 
with a sea of waving grain, interspersed with 
smiling hamlets and homesteads, which not many 
years ago were an unproductive waste, ravaged 
with fire and sword by the Sikhs and Mahrattas. 
In those days, the farmer ploughed his field with 
a sword buckled to his girdle, while a strong 
guard of matchlock-men was stationed at the sev- 
eral corners of his field, to prevent him and his 
cattle from being swept away by gangs of maraud- 
ers. Now, the same individual is found whistling 
or singing at his work, while the sword hangs up 
rusting in his cottage, or has been bartered away 
for something useful at the neighboring town. 
For this state of things, it is universally felt the 
country is indebted to the English. Another bless- 
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ing which we have conferred on the Hinds may, 
perhaps, be thought of more equivocal character 
here at home. We allude to the entire abolition 
of the pilgrim-tax throughout India. It is, of 
course, difficult for us to enter into the religious 
feelings of a people like the Hindds, who regard 
as something inestimable the privilege to visit, 
without let or hindrance, the various holy places 
which exist in their land. But so it is; and, in 
consequence of our having facilitated this progress, 
when a body of pilgrims meet an Englishman on 
any of the great roads, they are sure to greet him 
as he passes with shouts and blessings. Secretly, 
it would almost appear that they attach something 
of sacred to their conception of our character. 
Few are the instances on record of natives rising 
against an Englishman. When the wives and 
daughters of our officers arrive at Calcutta, and 
have to joia their husbands and fathers at distant 
stations, they fearlessly undertake a journey of 
twelve or fourteen hundred miles, from the Hoogh- 
ly, for example, to Indiana, without escort or ser- 
vants, and attended only by the Hindts who bear 
their palanquins; yet there is no instance on 
record of the slightest insult having ever been of- 
fered to any of these ladies. Another evidence of 
respect for the English occurred during the mutiny 
at Barrackpore. Though resolved to set the gov- 
ernment of the province at defiance, in order to 
carry a point on which they had set their hearts, 
the idea of inflicting injury on any particular mem- 
ber, of the ruling caste never occurred to them ; or 
if it did, only presented itself to suggest the neces- 
sity of guarding against it. The mutinous soldiers 
bound themselves by oath, not under any circum- 
stances to molest or injure any English lady or 
child ; and, to show that the greatest faith was put 
in their professions, it may be mentioned that the 
children of Major were suffered to wander 
into the lines of the mutinous regiments and play 
with the soldiers up to the very hour in which the 
artillery opened upon them. 

Another very curious proof of the favorable 
light in which we are beginning to be contemplated 
by the sacerdotal easte which necessarily exercises 
the greatest influence over the minds of the people, 
is thus given by Colonel Sleeman. 





‘* A very learned Hindoo once told me, in cen- 
tral India, that the oracle of Mahadeo had been, at 
the same time, consulted at three of his greatest 
temples—one in the Deccan, one in Rajpootana, 
and one, I think, in Bengal, as to the result of the 
government of India by Europeans, who seemed 
determined to fill all the high offices of adminis- 
tration with their own eountrymen, to the exclu- 
sion of the people of the country. A day was 
appointed for the answer; and when the priest 
came to receive it, they found Mahadeo (Sewa) 
himself, with an European complexion, and dressed 
in European clothes! He told them that their 
European government was in reality nothing more 
than a multiplied incarnation of himself; and that 





he had come among them in this shape, to prevent 
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their cutting each other’s throats, as they had 
been doing for some centuries past; that these, 
his incarnations, appeared to have no religion 
themselves, in order that-they might be the more 
impartial arbitrators between the people of so 
many different creeds and sects, who now inhabited 
the country; that they must be aware that they 
never before had been so impartially governed, and 
that they must continue to obey these governors, 
without attempting to pry further into futurity or 
the will of their gods. Mahadeo performs a part 
in the great drama of the Ramaen, or the Rape 
of Secta, and he is the only figure there repre- 
sented with a divine face.”’ 

Of such a nation it is obvious we may make any- 
thing we please, by an upright and beneficent 
course of policy. Throughout the whole of our 
vast empire they entertain the most exalted opinion 
of our character, intellectual and moral. Much 
has been said, and is still repeated, even by 
Colonel Sleeman, of our neglect to strew the face 
of India with architectural, and other material 
monuments of our greatness and proficiency in 
the arts and sciences. We admit that something 
might be done in this way, and that it is not for a 
wise people to neglect any means of benefiting 
and inspiring with respect those who are subject 
to their sway. But we have wisely commenced 
at the right end, that is, have endeavored to im- 
prove the institutions and moral habits of the 
people, and to better their domestic condition, 
after which, if time permit, we may dazzle their 
imaginations by erecting magnificent ‘structures in 
the various Presidencies. However, it is mere 
prejudice to imagine, as many do, that if we were 
driven out of India to-morrow, we should leave 
behind us no enduring monuments of our occupa- 
tion. We have built numerous churches, hos- 
pitals, school-houses, and bridges, and constructed 
great roads to facilitate the transit of merchandize 
and agricultural produce from one part of the 
country to the other: we have ameliorated the 
native system of tillage; we have improved the 
breed of horses, sheep, and cattle: we have 
taught the natives ‘“‘to lay out parks and plant 
gardens ;’’ and, what is of infinitely greater im- 
portance, we have inspired them with the belief, 
that so long as the government of their country 
shall remain in our hands, they may without the 
slightest fear enjoy and display their wealth in 
any manner they think proper. Nay, more, we 
have imprinted on the national mind of India a 
new impress, which will never permit us to be 
forgotten. They have Jearned of us to believe 
that good government is their due, and will there- 
fore henceforward be satisfied with nothing less. 
This is a monument far more glorious and beauti- 
ful than any bequeathed to India by the Moham- 
medan emperors. The Tag Mahat will perish— 
the very marble of which it is composed will be 
disintegrated and mingled with the dust—but the 
feeling and persuasion that justice is due to the 
governed from all who dare pretend to rule over 
them, will be immortal in Hindustan, and compel 


its people to bless the name of England. It was 
well remarked several years ago by Colonel Suth- 
erland, that the government of India by the Com- 
pany is one of the most perfect systems of its 
kind ever invented. Still this government is not 
without its defects. Its law courts and police, for 
example, might be very greatly improved, and we 
think Colonel Sleeman has done very great service 
by pointing out in what those defects consist, and 
suggesting how they may be removed. Up to this 
time public opinion has not been brought suffi- 
ciently to bear on the affairs of India. When 
abuses have sprung up, therefore, it has been a 
long time before they have been observed. The 
case is now altered. A hundred publications have 
their attention steadily directed to the East. No 
act of mal-administration can pass there unnoticed. 
It was the press that recalled Lord Ellenborough, 
and the same power will recall his successor if he 
shall be found unequal to the performance of his 
duty. Of this the tory cabinet are beginning to 
be aware, and therefore direct their own section 
of the press industriously to bespeak public favor 
for their governor-general. This is a fact at 
which the people of India may rejoice as well as 
we. 

It would be improper to conclude this notice, 
without remarking that the illustrations to Colonel 
Sleeman’s work are extremely beautiful, and rep- 
resent some of the most extraordinary monuments 
in Northern India. 





Mr. Henry Corsovtp, the accomplished artist, 
died suddenly on the 7th Dec. He was on a visit 
to Lady Chantrey, at St. Leonard’s, and was 
riding over to Hawkhurst on Sunday morning, 
when he was struck with apoplexy, fell from his 
horse, and almost instantly expired. He was in 
excellent health and spirits not an hour before. 
Mr. Corbould was best known by his water-color 
drawings, which were always exceedingly grace- 
ful compositions, though occasionally marred by a 
morbid tone of coloring, which detracted from their 
effect. His fancy was lively, and in the disposi- 
tion and grouping of his figures he was always 
happy. He was more celebrated for grace than 
power, and for picturesque than grand effect. One 
of his finest works was ** The Canterbury Pilgrims 
setting out from the Tabard.’”’ The whole of the 
figures were characteristically drawn and disposed, 
and some of the episodes of the scene were finely 
imagined. In its general aspect it will bear com- 

arison with the magnificent picture of Stothard. 
Tn the last exhibition of the New Water Color 
Society, Mr. Corbould had one work of great 
merit, ‘‘ The Britons Deploring the Departure of 
the Last Roman Legion.’’ The sea with the rece- 
ding galley, and the group of kneeling Britons on 
the shore, formed a fine historical composition, 
marked by high qualities of genius in conception 
and treatment. For some months past there were 
reports that Mr. Corbould was about to be married 
to Lady Chantrey. In that case the large fortune 
of the deceased Sir Francis would have gone to 
the Royal Academy at once, and her ladyship 
would have had only a scanty annuity. 
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From the Dublin University Magazine. 
HOW TO SEE KILLARNEY IN ONE DAY. 


Tue various guide-books are filled with direc- 
tions for seeing Killarney, in one, two, three, or 
four days, according to the time and convenience 
of the traveller; and so admirably have they laid 
down the plans of procedure, that the only thing 
wanting is an omnibus, which shall start with all 
the tourists together, from the Kenmare Arms, 
and, provided with its own bugler, carman, &c., 
make the tour in a good business-like way, setting 
down and taking up passengers at Dinis, Mucruss, 
Mangerton, and the Gap of Dunloe. By this 
means, there would be a great saving of time and 
money ; and in the interchange of opinion on the 
scenery and surrounding objects, more uniformity 
would eventually prevail in the subsequent ac- 
counts of these beautiful lakes. 

Meanwhile, and until this great improvement 
shall have taken place, I feel no small difficulty 
in contributing my mite to the accumulated stores 
of former tourists. Every one has expatiated, 
according to the poetry of his or her nature, on 
the various beauties of the scenery—the wild, 
grand, sublime, lovely, awful, impressive, soul- 
subduing features of the landscape. Nothing has 
been omitted—there is not a loose stone, nora 
legend left unturned. From Cesar Otway to 
Mrs. Hall, the path has been smooth-worn and 
hard beaten. All has been described. The height 
of Mangerton and the moderation of Mr. Roche 
have their eulogists in prose and in verse. From 
St. Finian to Mrs. Finn, no virtue has escaped its 
due meed of praise. The fascinations of the elder 
Spillane, the drolleries of Jerry, the melodious 
genius of Gandsey, the native quaintness of Sir 
Richard Courtenay, are part and parcel of the 
place, as much as the rock that stands for O’Don- 
oghue’s horse. To visit Killarney without them, 
is to order dinner, and omit the soup, fish, and the 
** piece de resistance.’’? In a word, you must see 
all that your predecessors have seen, and hear 
what they have heard, precisely from the same 
points of view and hearing. ‘The legends that, 
when first told, attracted C. O. must surprise and 
interest us as eagerly. The Joe Millerisms of the 
waiter must be appreciated as highly; so that my 
first advice to the tourist in these parts, is to have 
his mind, like the great duke’s, ‘a piece of blank 
paper.’’ Neither read, nor listen to one word of 
any description of the place or the people, for your 
endurance will thus escape a great portion of the 
tax it will be called on to sustain ultimately. Let 
no fascinations of little green-bound volumes, all 
decked in shamrocks though they be, seduce you. 
No guides to the Gap!—no handbooks to the 
lakes !—no weeks at Killarney! Fly them all, 
as you detest to dine on the rechauffée of the day 
before. If you must have O'Donoghue, take him 
fresh and fasting—if you are to Soak at Jerry, 
keep all your mirth for his real presence—if boots 
is to be the death of you, let himself be the execu- 
tioner. 

And now, to set about my task in a good busi- 
ness-like way. Let me follow my predecessors, 
by supposing that you have ‘‘ reached Killarney 
either by the Limerick or Cork road,’’ no unfair 
assumption, as few travellers arrive on the west 
coast, from the United States; and let me also 
borrow the necessarily accompanying observation, 
that you have made the necessary arrangements 
of guide and pony for the tour before you. Per- 





haps this may be going somewhat too fast; and 
so a word on these matters, which I shall set down 
under the head of business notes. 

The first requisite of a traveller is to adapt his 
dress and costume to the climate where he jour- 
neys. Provide yourself, therefore, with a Pea 
hat, with falling leaf behind, vulgarly called a sou- 
wester ; an oil-cloth cloak, with overalls to match ; 
cork-soled shoes, of considerable thickness ; and, 
if you dislike the drizzling rain in your face, a 
strong cotton umbrella. Two shirts of thick can- 
vass, to bear being washed on the stones of a river 
without injury, are also necessary—thread-stock- 
ings, and a bag to contain half-pence for the vari- 
ous beggars you meet. 

So much for dress. As to the guide, you might 
as well affect a partiality for one shilling in the 
midst of twenty pounds in silver. Each resembles 
the other exactly—has the same voice, look, ges- 
ture, and manner—the same powers of description 
—the same lies and legends. 

The recommendation of A. to the prejudice of 
B. C. or D. is, therefore, unfair and ungenerous. 
Take the first that offers; and as toa pony, “ like 
case, like rule,’’ as the lawyers say—they all go 
off with the wrong leg, all hang their heads, and 
all are groggy. ‘There are neither blanks nor pri- 
zes, so never hesitate about the number of your 
ticket. 

These matters being arranged, I shall suppose 
you have breakfasted heartily ; and, if at the Mu- 
cruss Arms, laughed immoderately at the drolleries 
of Jerry. Fun and fresh eggs have their day, 
however, and you issue forth into the road before 
the door. 

** A heavenly day, your honor.”’ 

‘**T is a mist, sir, that’s over the hills, but it 
won’t signify.”’ 

**There will be no rain, to call it rain, but a 
little drift ; I know the weather well.’’ 

** And why should n’t we all know it, going up 
the mountains these thirty years?’’ meets you on 
every side. 

Remember, now, what I have just said—no 
unfair predilections for the man that went up with 
the Duke of Leinster or Lady Chatterton ; shut 
your eyes, stretch out your hand, and say, ‘‘ Be 
thou the man.’’ Happy for you if it fall on Sir 
Richard Courtenay. And, now, a word on thie 
tariff, before you start. , 

A guide costs five shillings, and three more to 
make him satisfied. ‘To be well spoken of after- 
wards, requires five additional ; but to be a ‘‘ real 
gentleman’’ comes frequently to fifteen. 

The same of boatmen, whose appetites, sharp- 
ened by water parties, require two dinners—one 
paid for in the bill, the other at landing. Immor- 
tality from them is very expensive : the Duke of 
Northumberland had to come down with thirty 
pounds for it. 

Goat’s milk is a shilling a glass ; but the ‘‘ bles- 
sing of God be good to you, but you’re a fine 
man,” should be given in. Let the traveller look 
to this, as frequently he is asked sixpence more. 

Goat’s milk with poteen for the ladies, two shil- 
lings in the valleys, rises to three and four on 
Mangerton or the Reeks. 

Ferns and heath, a shilling a sprig. 

The names of gentlemen’s seats, mountains, 
islands, churches, and school-houses, are usually 
paid for at sixpence each; but the informant will 
always be ‘satisfied with a shilling.’’ 

The bugle is used when necessary to wake the 
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echoes; but it might, from its loudness and fre- 
quency, wake the dead. I can scarcely advise the 
economical traveller to incur the expense, so many 
parties have their o'vn performers, he can come in 
for his echoes gratis. All airs on the instrument 
are charged separately—the false notes not paid 
for at the Mucruss hotel. 

As to shouts, screams, and yells at particular 
spots, the young and able-bodied traveller will 
scream for himself, thus saving from three to four 
shillings per diem. 

Mr. Finn of the Victoria, and Mr. Roche of the 
Herbert arms, have come to an arrangement of 
great comfort to the tourist, by which no charge 
is ever made for drying the traveller’s clothes ; 
‘hence it may be seen at a glance, the happy dif- 
ference that exists between these charges and those 
of a fashionable English watering place.’’ 

You ascend Mangerton mounted on a beast, 
with whose back-bone you might shave yourself, 
using the tail for a brush ; a visionary outline of a 
mounted guide precedes you, dimly seen through 
the drift; stones, rocks, heath, and ferns, alternate 
on the footway, nothing but rain above. Rain— 
rain—rain, pouring—seething—crashing—dashing 
—pelting—pitiless rain, rain that comes straight, 
and slanting, and horizontal—peppers on your hat 
and puddles at your feet; rain that penetrates 
every fold of your garments, and your skin itself, 
and becomes a constituent of your very blood, 
chilling and refrigerating the marrow of your 
bones ; rain that would melt even Father Mathew 
toadram, comes sweltering down, and ceases not ; 
but ‘on and on, till day is gone,’’ as the song 
says, you plod your weary way. You must do 
Mangerton, and there is nothing for it but perse- 
verance ; hours pass over—dreary hours they are 
—trelieved though they be, by guide narratives of 
illustrious victims who have made the ascent in 
times past; and at last, shivering and sad, the 
beast halts, and you are told the summit is reached. 
You cannot dispute the fact—all around is wrapped 
in mist. 

** There ’s Garan Tuahl, your honor,”’ cries the 
guide. 

‘*Where!’’ you exclaim eagerly. 

“There in the cloud beyant; and that’s the 
Shannon further on ; and there ’s the Tralee moun- 
tains, and on this side, in the mist, there ’s the bay 
of Kenmare.” 

** But I can see nothing.” 

‘Small blame to you, sure you ’re not worse 
than the Duke of Leinster, the divil a more he 
seed, and he was here twice.’’ You heave a sigh, 
you think of your dropsical integuments and your 
atrophied purse, and begin the descent. 


‘*Won’t your honor see the Devil’s Punch 
Bowl.” 


** What ’s in it?”’ 

** Water, to be sure.’’ 

“T ought to have guessed ; any one else would 
have had something comfortable in such a place. 
No, I'll go back as fast as I can.’? And down 
you go—down, down, down, through slippery 
moss and brittle shingle, every step of the beast 
causing a land-slip of half an acre of small peb- 
bles ; and thus sliding, and stumbling, and scram- 
bling, and perhaps swearing, you reach the valley 
—_ — Five mortal hours of hard labor 
endured, your garments destroyed, your temper 
ruffled; but you’ve done pig | easily ed 
that ’s something, and now for a little refreshment. 
How gratefully you sip sherry that might test 


gold from its acid properties ; how you relish the 
chicken you drove over with your car in the morn- 
ing, and how you enjoy the inimitable Jerry. 

hat sly paragraph are you penning in his praise 
in the book of arrivals; what desperate rivalry 
are you trying with the poets of Manahester and 
Stockport, who adorn the pages ! 

Arrivals come at every moment—wet and drip- 
ping men, who stand, when they descend, as if to 
be rained on a little longer, and then fumble their 
humid fingers into spungy pockets to catch a damp 
sixpence for the driver. ow you, dry and warm, 
chuckle over their misery. You almost wish* 
there may be no room in the inn; but there is 
though, for the fourteen who were cheapening 
arbutus ornaments, are off to Glengariff to be 
rained on there. 

You hear Jerry in the hall—droll dog! wet as 
they are, he has made them laugh; and now you 
return to your cheer, and bethink you, that at four 
you must start in a boat for the upper lake. There 
is Spillane blowing Kate Kearney, and there is 
the man with the little cannon, and ‘‘ number 
one’? crew—take care of ‘“‘ number one”’ is no 
bad adage here, however you read it. 

‘*Must I go out in such weather?’’ is your 
question to yourself; and yourself replies, ‘* un- 
questionably this is the way to see Killarney,” 
and out you go. 

O’Donoghue’s horse and Glena, Ture, the ea- 
gle’s nest, middle lake and upper, rocks and Reeks, 
all are indicated in turn, and their whereabouts 
shown in sundry clouds. Ronan’s island, Lady 
Kenmare’s cottage, all duly described, and like a 
drowned rat you come home to dinner, as Mucruss 
can be done in the evening. 

Another chicken, the twin of the departed, and 
more bacon, some plastic potatoes admirably adapt- 
ed for modelling, and a pie whose architecture is 
a beautiful eulogy on the principle of the arch, 
await you; and you eat, because exhaustion will 
have its revenge, even at the cost of future dys- 
pepsia ; and then comes the hour for Mucruss. 

he rain has, if possible, increased, but out you 
must. The walk, if wet, is at least level, and 
not long ; how the hollies grow, and the laurels— 
never were such evergreens; shrubs are of the 
size of trees; everything is well grown—but the 
animals, the men, and the cows, are all below the 
standard. 

Arrived at the gate, the key of the abbey is 
wanting—for the abbey is a speciality, and does 
not come in with the guide’s usual province—and 
the *‘man who shows the abbey”’ must be sent 
for. By good fortune—he has no subalterns, and 
you ’ll see ali for your shilling. But why con- 
tinue—every rock and promontory, every islet and 
bay, every peak and crag, every valley and glen, 
has its price in the tariff; so much for a grove, so 
much for an arbutus, so much for a gleam of sun- 
light—only rain is to be had for nothing. 

Wet and weary, you lie down at night, gol 
one consolation to cheer you—you have done Kil- 
larney ; with this thought you address yourself to 
sleep. Alas! some commercial travellers have 
assembled at supper in the room beneath, and are 
pledging prosperity to trade, in bumpers of cham- 

agne. airs country! whose bagmen can drink 
urgundy, is your reflection. 
he knights of the road grow boisterous, al- 
most quarrelsome ; they have been wet through 
on the mountains, and are angry with the lakes. 





Confound it! the fellows are singing. Very 
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dreadful are the struggles you make to snatch 
some sleep amid the intervals of the music; a 
night-mare is the substitute, and through your 
dreams one horrible song keeps recurring ; it is 
to the air of ‘*‘ Wreath the bowl,’’ and you awake 
singing— 


I think the lakes 

Are no great shakes, 
They ’re over-done with blarney ; 

Their bugles, boats— 

Their guides and goats 
Have quite destroyed Killarney. 


The rain comes down 
The leaves to drown, 
Not a gleam of sun to alloy it ; 
rom my heart I wish 
I was but a fish, 
What a glorious place to enjoy it. 


No light is on 
Old Mangerton, 
And Ture I cannot make out, sir ; 
What need to roam, 
When nearer home 
You ’ve a fine cascade from the spout, sir? 


Sir Richard is seen 
With his short dudeen, 
A musing upon * repale,”’ sir ; 
But no tourist arrives, 
To risk their lives, 
But some bag-men on way to Kinsale, sir. 


O’Donoghue’s horse 
Is drinking, of course— 

The performance is nothing new, sir ; 
For except to get 
Confoundedly wet, 

There ’s nothing here to do, sir. 


Thus ends your day and night; and the following 
morning, on the wings of Bianconi, you start for 
the west. 

Mem.—To see Killarney in two, three, or four 
days, or a week, repeat the preceding ad li).—if 
your constitution can bear it; ‘‘ snug lying in the 
abbey,’’ as Sir Lucius says. 


RECEIPT FOR A STAG-HUNT ON THE LAKES. 


‘*Take a wet day, and ten couple of dogs, 
with a huntsman in red, and forty attendants in 
rags. Set out for the upper lake, and beat the 
cover till all are wet through. Let the dogs be 
lashed to give tongue ; men shout and boys yell. 
Have six row-boats, with drowned ladies, and a 
basket of wet prog, on the lakes. Let all remain 
till famished, and you have an excellent stag- 
hunt at Killarney.” 

There is only one caution remaining to be 
given to the traveller. All arbutus, save when 
growing, is stained birch; perhaps you'll say, 
not the worse for that. If, however, you do 
make purchase of a walking-stick, take care that 
you see it among your luggage on leaving, as the 
same sapling has been known to have been sold 
twenty several times in a season, and yet never 
quit the seller’s possession. 





From Punch’s Snapdragons. 
THE POOR RELATIONS’ CHRISTMAS. 


How many kinds and sorts are there of the 
genus Poor Relation! For us everything in this 





world is high and mighty, or lowly and insignif- 
cant by comparison: so the successful artizan 
who may have risen from the humblest obscurity. 
is a great man in his own circle ; while the ‘ Hon, 
Augustus,”’ or the antiquated ‘‘ Lady Mary,” im. 
poverished scions of unfortunate younger branches 
may be very small people in the great world. It 
is in the middle classes, however, that extremes 
meet; that class in which real wealth, as well as 
real knowledge, abounds; and yet which is more 
than any other split up into separate worlds and 
circles, each barricaded by a thick wall of preju- 
dice, proof against the battering-ram of argument 
and persuasion, and impervious to mortal sigh, 
without a loop-hole, through which we can look 
beyond, compelling us to step out of the charmed 
ving. if we seek to know what is going on around, 

et at Christmas, blessed season! there is 
general truce, and even the Poor Relation brushes 
his worn coat, and dons a smart stock, sallying 
out absolutely in high spirits; spirits which are 
often like the sparkling of the champagne, whose 
lees may be very dead to-morrow. On Christmas- 
day the Poor Relation gives so rattling a rat-tat, 
that he is startled himself at its reverberation. 
Never mind: is he not one of the family, though 
the house is alarmingly grand? And with a con- 
sciousness of his own importance, he hangs up 
hat and umbrella ; and though the day is clear and 
frosty, and mud is not, he rubs his feet on the 
door-mat with that careful prolongation of the 
operation which is significant of a sort of I-am- 
making-myself-at-home-you-see feeling ; a famil- 
iarity, however, which on occasion, such as the 
event of a ‘‘ new Brussels,”’ a careful housewife 
might pardon from the most ceremonious of vis- 
itors. 

The Poor Relation calls his cousins by their 
Christian name ; possibly even he abbreviates Char- 
lotte to Lotty, at which the beauty of eighteen 
turns quickly round, but does n’t resent the liberty 
on Christmas-day. At this ‘‘ festive season’’ the 
Poor Relation grows absolutely facetious, cutting 
dry and withered jokes about sirloins and mistletoe 
boughs ; he has even been known to sing a comic 
song ; and either the singing or the joking, or the 
** peace and plenty”’ of the day so exhilarates him, 
that finally he is accused of being rather too merry, 
and a hint is thrown out that he has imbibed too 
much old port, or potent * bishop.”” Well, well; 
it is a good thing for the wisest now and then to 
talk nonsense; a thing by the way which very 
stupid people cannot do at all. A free burst of 
animal spirits, too, depend upon it, invigorates 
animal life ; this gives force to the mental powers, 
according to the proverb—Mens sana in corpore 
sano, which some humorist has said originated in 
the Scottish saying, that ‘‘ it’s gude to be merry 
and wise.”’ 

The female Poor Relation is a much quieter crea- 
ture, even on high-days, holydays and bonfire nights, 
than one of the masculine gender. The women- 
kind, bless them! tame down by trouble and disap- 
pointment so much more ily than the sterner 
sex. They don’t knit their brows and gnash their 
teeth at the cruel training, but take it with a sigh 
and a tear perhaps—in which some persons sup- 
pose their woe evaporates, and give no further 
outward token. For, of course, the drooping and 
attenuated figure, the pallid cheek, and that pecu- 
liar tone of voice which never yet belonged to the 
very happy, are free-masonry sigus the vulgar 
cannot read. 
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A RUN DOWN 


The dependent Old Maid is the only sort of 
female Poor Relation one can look upon as strictly 
belonging to the class; for wives, however poor 
their husbands be, have a fixed position, which 
does not accrue to the genus of which we are 
treating; and, on the other hand, while there is 
youth and beauty, (and youth is beauty,) there is 
nothing to pity, but a great deal more than gold 
can buy, toenvy. Besides, while you are talking 
of them as Poor Relations, who knows they may 
be on the high-road to becoming rich ones. Such 
strange things happen. Wife-hunters have been 
known to prefer a sweet young face, and a sweet 
fresh heart, and a sweet kind temper, without a 
guinea, to Miss Sourkrout with her hundred thou- 
sand ; perhaps the world would prove itself full of 
wiser people than now abound, if this choice were 
more frequent. And as for those who not being 
wife-hunting at all, commit the piece of foolish 
wisdom called * falling’ in love, the chances are 
at least even, that it is with somebody’s youth- 
ful Poor Relation. 

We own the astonishing and unusual fact, that 
we take a kindly interest in old maids, especially 
poor ones. Depend upon it, most of them could 
tell a romantic story or two if they pleased; and 
are not altogether ignorant of the workings of the 
human heart. Doubtless all her rich young rela- 
tions, think the ‘* poor’’ Old Maid never had a 
lover in her life, or else why is she thus! Bide 

our time, young hearts, and perhaps you may 
earn that even gold cannot chain that car of des- 
tiny that rises in life’s horizon to sweep onward 
and rule the affections. One William Shakspeare 
—who knew a few things more, gentle reader, 
than either you or I—or, not to be personal, one 
might say than all the clever wits and courteous 
appreciators of the same, taken collectively, in 
Great Britain at this moment—did say, declare, 
and indite, that ‘‘ the course of true love never did 
tun smooth ;’’ and as he never made a mistake 
that we could find out, we are bound to believe 
this a true and general rule, proved by a few 
happy exceptions. Most gentle and courteous 
teader, may your lot be of the fortunate minority. 

But we have somewhat wandered from the 
female Poor Relation. She may crack chesnuts, 
and peel them for the younger children, but she 
does not crack jokes; and if she sings at all, it is 
not a comic song, but most likely a pathetic ballad, 
“without music,’’ io which the young ladies, 
who only warble Italian, listen with impatience 
and contempt; but, being Christmas time, they 
emile good-humoredly all the while. She sits at 
the very bottom of the long dinner-table, and 
doesn’t complain of the cold, though she must 
feel the wind from the door, cutting like a knife. 
Nay, even when her neighbor, notwithstanding 
the exertion of carving, repeats at intervals, ‘* Shut 
that door,”’ in a regular crescendo scale, she says, 
meekly, ‘It can’t be helped,’’ but turns from 
pacifying the master, with a gentle entreaty to the 
bustling servants, whom, by the way, she judi- 
ciously directs all through the three courses, with 
silent “‘ becks and nods and wreathed smiles.’’ 
Ay! many an Old Maid, or Poor Relation, would 
be sadly missed from a merry household, though 
little her presence seems prized. As some one 
quaintly says, ‘‘ blessings are like birds, that hop 
about us with their wings folded, and we see not the 
brillianey of their plumage, until they are flying 
away.”” The Old Maid’s duties, in a large family 
are often multifarious. 
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Gentle reader, let us drink a health to Poor 
Relations this Christmas time! What if their 
sad necessities have made them in the past year 
somewhat importunate; think how much more 
blessed a thing it is to give than to receive. If 
in anything you have been displeased with their 
manner of asking a favor, remember it is the most 
difficult thing in the world to do gracefully, ex- 
cept, the granting one; and make a memorandum 
to study this last accomplishment yourself, at the 
first opportunity ; or, without waiting for oppor- 
tunity to come, suppose you make one! Can’t 
you think of some little acceptable New Year’s 
gift for a Poor Relation? We could fill a page 
with examples, if you needed them, from a nice 
new dress for the Old Maid, or a basket of pro- 
visions, directed to the house where there are 
many mouths, to the bank-note of the highest 
amount you can spare to him who most needs it. 
Capital practice any such gift might be for doing a 
kindness gracefully. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
A RUN DOWN THE RAPIDS. 


My pear—,I wrote to you last from Kingston, 
the present capital of Canada—a title, by the way, 
of which it is very unworthy ; but places as well 
as persons sometimes have honors cast upon them, 
and it should not surprise us if they are not always 
found deserving of such distinction. 

There are three ways of getting from Kingston 
to this place: that most frequently adopted is by 
the St. Lawrence, which is navigated by steamers, 
except in those parts where it is broken by rapids ; 
these are passed in stages, over roads nearly as un- 
even as the water which runs along-side. Another 
route is by the Ottawa river and Rideau canal ; 
it is considerably larger than the former, and at 
this season of the year not very tempting, as many 
of the lakes through which it is necessary to pass 
swarm with mosquitoes, which invariably pay 
strangers the most assiduous attention. 

Having already travelled by both these routes, I 
was glad of an opportunity to try the third, the 
rapids, which presented the charms of novelty 
and excitement ; so on Thursday last, at two P. M., 
I found myself and baggage under weigh in the 
steamer Charlotte, seventeen horse-power : a Lil- 
liputian compared with the ordinary lake and 
river boats, but capable of affording stowage for 
a considerable number of passengers and a valu- 
able cargo of flour. This was formerly the only 
route either for ascending or descending the river ; 
but of late years, since the introduction of steam- 
boats, the other routes have been opened, and the 
old method, the barges, has been abandoned. 

On leaving Kingston, we entered the lake of 
the Thousand Islands, which number, I imagine, 
they greatly exceed. In size, they vary from 
rocks just large enough to support a single bush, 
to islands of several miles in extent. The greater 
number are granite rocks, which rise abruptly 
from the water ; but others are nearly flat; and all 
are thickly covered with stunted trees and brush- 
wood. I have had the good fortune to see them 
in nearly every season, and under a variety of cir- 
cumstances ; but would recommend, as the most 
favorable period for visiting this fairy region, a siill 
evening in autumn, when the leaf begins to change, 
and the bright red of the maple mingles with the 
green of its more hardy brethren of the forest. It 
was here that the pirate Bill Johnson established 
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his head-quarters during the disturbances of 1838- 
39, and where he continued to elude every attempt 
that was made to take him—a fact which will not 
surprise those who have once passed through 
this labyrinth of rocks. 

I was here a good deal amused at an instance 
which showed that the feeling of contempt we 
all know a seaman entertains for a fresh-water 
sailor is amply returned. As the evening ad- 
vanced, one of the sailors came up to the helms- 
man and told him he might ‘‘ go below ;”’ then 
addressing me, he said, ‘* that chap’s a salt-water 
sailor, and takes a deal of elbow-room, so it don’t 
do to put him at the helm after dark.’’ 

Soon after leaving the Thousand Islands, Brock- 
ville appears on the north, or Canadian side of the 
river. This is a well-situated village, perhaps I 
should say town, and one of the prettiest in the 
country. When passing this part of the river on 
a former occasion, I heard a cireumstance which 
would lead one to conclude that a considerable 
change had taken place in the climate. A gentle- 
man told me that when his father settled there, 
about sixty years before, all the produce was 
taken to Kingston on the ice; but that of late 
years, it has not been considered safe to travel at 
all upon that part of the river during the winter. 
Whether this change is to be attributed to cultiva- 
tion, or to some other cause, I leave to the scien- 
tific to decide. 

As we were anxious to see all of the principal 
rapids, which we expected to approach by day- 
break, we retired early to our berths, formed of 
shelves fastened to the sides of the cabin, which 
during the daytime were taken down and stowed 
away. Our party appeared on deck soon after four 
next morning, and we found ourselves approach- 
ing the ‘* Long Sault.’”’ An island divides the 
river here into two channels ; that on the American 
side is alone navigated ; and the occasional peeps 
which we had of the other, satisfied us that, if we 
had not chosen the most picturesque, we had at 
least taken that which was the least dangeroas. 
The Long Sault is nine miles in length; the 
south channel for the most part runs between steep 
and thickly-wooded banks, the water running 
smoothly, though rapidly ; occasionally there is a 
little hubbub, but not sufficient to alarm the most 
timid voyager. Barges are sometimes wrecked 
on this rapid, being forced on shore by the cur- 
rent when passing some of the short turns which 
so frequently oceur in this channel. 

After passing this rapid, we entered lake St. 
Francis, a shallow lake, with flat banks, and a few 
rushy islands. ‘To the south may be seen some of 
the high lands in the state of New York, which 
make a picturesque of what would otherwise be a 
most monotonous scene. We now also got into 
the French country, and could distinguish the 
small whitewashed houses of the Canadians. At 
Coteau-du-lac we took in a pilot, the most danger- 
ous rapids being below this place. The first, the 
Coteau rapid, was passed without danger or diffi- 
culty; and though the water was foaming all 
around us, we threaded through where it was com- 
paratively smooth. 

The next rapid, the Cedars, is very dangerous 
on account of its shallowness. The rocks are 
easily discernible by the change of color in the 
water, which appears of a reddishhue. When 
approaching the most dangerous part the engine 
was stopped for about a minute. The channel 
here passes over rocks ; and there being bat a few 





inches between the bed of the river and the bottom 
of the vessel, the slightest error in steering would 
cause certain destruction. This rapid is somethin 
less than three miles in length, and the fal] thirty- 
two feet: the distance was run in eight minutes, 
The next rapid, the Cascades, was more boisterous 
than any we had yet passed through : the steamer 
bent like a rod ; but as there was plenty of water, 
and no rocks, there was no cause for alarm. At 
the bottom of this rapid the St. Lawrence and 
Ottawa rivers meet, but do not unife: the clear 
green of the St. Lawrence contrasts advantageously 
with the reddish slate color of the Ottawa ; the 
line dividing their waters is perfectly distinct, and 
as straight as if drawn with a ruler. 

We now took in an Indian to pilot us down the 
Lachine rapids : he came off in a canoe with sey- 
eral others from the Indian village of Caugnawaga, 
the only striking feature of which is a church, 
with a glittering tin spire. The rapids we were 
now approaching are by far the most boisterous on 
the river, and the most difficult to navigate: 
though, with a skilful pilot, they are perhaps less 
dangerous than the Cedars, as there is plenty of 
water in the channel, the only difficulty being to 
keep within it. As we approached, the passengers 
were made to sit down, that they might not inter- 
cept the view of the pilot. The Indian and three 
others stood at the helm ; the current became more 
and more rapid, but was still smooth; the engine 
was eased—then stopped; we saw the breakers 
under the bows—a sudden plunge, and we were 
in the midst of them. Rocks appeared on every 
side, and it seemed impossible that we could 
escape driving upon some of them. Suddenly the 
helmsman sprung across the vessel, which as 
quickly obeyed the directing power. This, how- 
ever, seemed but a momentary respite, as others, 
equally menacing, appeared directly before us; 
but these were also skilfully avoided, and we 
passed them without injury. The water was in 
the greatest possible state of agitation: rushing 
with fearful rapidity, it is intercepted by rocks, 
which causes it to boil and foam as if raging at 
the opposition they offer to its course. The vessel 
is hurried along by the current, and knocked about 
in every possible way by the irregular sea which 
is produced by the diversity of currents. One of 
the boatmen, who was sitting near me on the deck, 
appeared highly excited ; he half raised himself by 
resting on one hand, watched the course the boat 
was taking with an expression of the most intense 
anxiety, and turning each moment to the helm, 
appeared ready to spring to it, as if he feared 
the four men already at it would not be able to 
move it quick enough. He was an old man, who 
knew the channel, and was consequently well 
aware how much depended on the skilful manage- 
ment of the helm. The Indians pass these rapids 
in canoes: a few years since one was upset, and 
several persons drowned—a circumstance which 
will not surprise any one who has once gone down 
them: it is far more surprising that any who 
attempt to pass them in such a manner should do 
so in safety. 

This route will probably become very popular, 
as all idea of danger has already nearly vanished. 
At present, it takes about twenty-four hours to 
perform the distance (200 miles ;) but with boats 
of greater power, it might be done in nearly 
half that time. I remain, my dear —— 

Yours, L. P. D. 

MontreaL, Sept. 1843. 
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POETRY AND RAILWAYS. 


From the Spectator. 
POETRY AND RAILWAYS. 


Mr. Witt1am Worpsworrn lately wrote a 
sonnet against the Kendal and Windermere Rail- 
way, and now he has written a long letter to the 
Morning Post on the same subject. The letter is 
not nearly so good as the sonnet. Though that 
was not one of the Poet Laureate’s happiest effu- 
sions, it was at all events compact, and exalted in 
manner—it had the trick of poetry in it; while the 
epistle is of prose prosy. It raises other unpleasant 
notions, and will form unwelcome materials for 
the immortal bard’s future biographer. His son- 
net, it seems, or the opposition of landed proprie- 
tors, has done good ; for the line of railway is not 
to be carried to Low Wood, near the head of 
Windermere, but the terminus is now fixed at a 
spot within a mile of Bowness. ‘The letter is more 
likely to do harm than good. The railroad, ar- 
gues the poet, is neither necessary nor desirable ; 
and he states his premises thus : 


“Tn this district the manufactures are trifling ; 
mines it has none, and its quarries are either worn 
out or superseded ; the soil is light, and the eulti- 
vateable parts of the country are very limited ; so 
that it has little to send out, and little has it also 
to receive. The inhabitants are so few and their 
intercourse with other places so infrequent, that 
one daily coach, which could not be kept going but 
through its connexion with the post-office, suffices 
for three fourths of the year along the line of 
country as far as Keswick. The staple of the dis- 
trict is in fact its beauty and its character of seclu- 
sion and retirement.”’ 


Very good. People might say that the sparse 
population and scanty traffic of the district attest 
the want of roads and railways; but, no doubt, 
much might be made in argument of its peculiar 
“staples.’” Mr. Wordsworth has not worked 
them up very satisfactorily. One potent plea for 
the railway has been, that it will ‘* place the beau- 
ties of the Lake district within easier reach of 
those who cannot afford to pay for ordinary con- 
veyances’’; and this is the point that the long 
letter is devoted to. ‘Travellers, says Mr. Words- 
worth, will soon be able to go by railway within 
three miles of Ullswater, and other railways come 
within seven miles of eminences that command the 
whole vale of Windermere. But if the lakes be 
not made still more easy of access, ‘‘ the poor, it 
is said, will be wronged.’’ You cannot, however, 
contends the laureate, take away that which was 
never possessed ; and, ‘the wrong, if any, must 
lie in the unwarrantable obstruction of an attain- 
able benefit.” Now, although ‘elaborate gar- 
dens and topiary works” have always been in re- 
quest, ‘* the relish for choice and picturesque natu- 
ral scenery (a poor and mean word which requires 
an apology, but will be generally understood) is 
quite of recent origin.’’ Ray, the great naturalist, 
Bishop Burnett, the accomplished Evelyn, crossed 
the Alps and evinced no sense of the beautiful 
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therein ; Gray is the first to record admiration of 
them—and even he speaks of Borrowdale in terms 
of terror; while certain residents in the lake dis- 
trict, and also ‘‘a Manchester tradesman,’’ have 
shown a singular inaptitude to feel its beauties : 


‘* Rocks and mountains, torrents and wide-spread 
waters, and all those features of nature which go 
to the composition of such scenes as this part of 
England is distinguished for, cannot, in their finer 
relations to the human mind, be comprehended, or 
even very imperfectly conceived, without processes 
of culture or opportunities of observation in some 
degree habitual. 2 ee ie ae 

‘**Men as little advanced in the pleasure which 
such objects give to others are so far from being 
rare that they may be said fairly to represent a 
large majority of mankind. But, as a more sus- 
ceptible taste is undoubtedly a great acquisition, 
and has been spreading among us for some years, 
the question is, what means are mosi likely to be 
beneficial in extending its operation? And I have 
no hesitation in saying, that the good is not to be 
obtained by transferring at once uneducated per- 
sons in large bodies to particular spots, where the 
combinations of natural objects are such as would 
afford the greatest pleasure to those who have 
been in the habit of observing and studying the 
peculiar character of such scenes, and how they 
differ one from another. Instead, therefore, of 
tempting artisans and laborers, and the humbler 
classes of shopkeepers, to ramble to a distance, let 
us rather look with lively sympathy upon persons 
in that condition, when, upon a holiday, or on the 
Sunday after having attended their parish-church, 
they make little excursions with their wives and 
children among neighboring fields, whither the 
whole of each family might stroll, or be conveyed 
at much less cost than would be required to take 
a single individual of the number to the shores of 
Windermere by the cheapest conveyance. It is 
in some such way as this only that persons who 
must labor daily with their hands for bread in large 
towns, or are subject to confinement through the 
week, can be trained to a profitable intercourse 
with Nature where she is the most distinguished 
by the majesty and sublimity of her forms.” 


As a further illustration, Mr. Wordsworth ad- 
duces many things to show that even Burns was 
not fully susceptible to the influence of such scen- 
ery; how much less therefore ‘‘a Blackburn or 


.Manchester operative.’’ ‘‘ The wide-spread waters 


of these regions are in their nature peaceful: so 
are the steep mountains and the rocky glens; nor 
can they be profitably enjoyed but by a mind dis- 
posed to peace.’’ He glances at the evils that a 
railway would import—*‘ wrestling-matches, horse 
and boat races, without number, and pot-houses 
and beer-shops.”’ 


** And, passing to the remoter bearings of the 
subject, may it not be asked, without incurring 
censure from the truly enlightened, whether, in the 
laudable tendency recently and widely manifested 
to deal more justly with the poor, and to provide 
for their recreation more carefully and extensively 
than has hitherto been done, there be not some 
risk of running into the opposite extreme’ With- 
out due care, sound principle may branch out into 
sickly sensibility. The constitution of society 
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must be examined with reflection. As long as 
inequalities of private property shall exist, there 
must be privileges in recreations and amusements. 
All cannot be equally enjoyed by all. Does it not 
indicate infirmity of mind even to describe it? 
Pleasures are much more equally balanced than 
a superficial observer would suppose. What may 
be wanting in one direction is, through the care 
of Providence, more than supplied in another. 
Of the well-meaning zealots, (the word must not 
be taken in an offensive sense,) against whose 
opinions and practice | am arguing, there may be 
some, perhaps, who in passing through the great 
squares of London sigh over the exclusion of peo- 
ple in general, and of the poor in particular, from 
the groves and gardens which the owners of the 
neighboring houses keep under lock and key. 
Leave the aristocracy in unenvied possession of 
such privacies. Be assured that, upon the whole, 
the extremely rich are neither better, nor wiser, 
nor healthier, nor happier, than those who stand 
far below them in the social scale.”’ 


Why, then, so greatly covet those envied posi- 
tions' Why does not the dweller in the square 
sigh for a lounge in Seven Dials, or the wanderer 
of Windermere for the smoke-corroded haunts 
round Manchester. It is the easiest thing in the 
world to assume that what we enjoy exclusively 
others ought not to want ; but, unfortunately, that 
argument seldom prevails. On the contrary, its 
use is apt to provoke a perverse suspicion that 
what we strive to beg off surrendering is yet 
more precious than it was fancied. In spite of a 
few half-betraying deprecations of misconstruc- 
tion, the whole spirit of Mr. Wordsworth’s letter 
is, ‘* Odi profanum vulgus, et arceo.”’ His soli- 
tudes, he says, are only to be enjoyed by a mind 
at peace; and doubtless, a quasi hereditary dis- 
tributorship of stamps, and then a pension, con- 
duce, as many a disappointed dangler in Downing 
street can testify, to peace of mind. But is the 
sense of natural beauty so restricted? In the first 
place, the silence of those who are familiar with 
beauty of any kind is not to be construed into a 
want of susceptibility: we do not talk of that 
which passes for matter of course, however poig- 
nantly we might feel its absence. Take the 
mountaineer from his breathing wilds, and he 
pines; yet ten to one he cannot analyze his feel- 
ings, any more than the vulgar, who cry at a 
tragedy and laugh at a comedy, can give you an 
analytical reason. They feel, but cannot talk 
about it. The education is needed more to shape 
the expression than the feeling. On the other 
hand, if you are to judge by demonstration, it is 
notorious that none is more demonstrative of his 
admiration for the beauties of nature than the cock- 
ney: the unfamiliarity stimulates his faculties ; 
and, startled with sensations which to the dweller 
among the wilds are matters of course, he names 
them. Men do not a aes saying that they 
have ears and eyes; but™he blind suddenly gifted 
with sight make a wonderment, crying ‘‘I see !’’ 





that there ought to be preserves of poets, as there 
are of partridges ; and that Cumberland is equally 
suited for sheep-runs and for poet-runs. The ex- 
piring breed of lake poets, especially, ought to be 
kept up. The implied request is modest; but as 
the bard’s inspiration has been officially confirmed 
in his laureateship, he being not only of Parnas- 
sus but of the Household, he has a double and in- 
defeasible right to make his claim. Only one 
doubts the stamina of poetry that can grow in 
none but easy circumstances and on certain tracts 
of pasture. There is poetry in the very railway, 
as some among the contemned ‘ operatives’’ could 
perhaps teach: its panting fiery dragon the en- 
gine, its Tartarean tunnels startled with the de- 
mon steam-whistle— 

** Tl rauco suon della tartarea tromba : 


Treman le spaziose atre caverne, 
E Paer cieco a quel romor rimbomba’’— 


the smooth gliding over the smiling plain—all 
make a poet of the daily traveller, whose unaccus- 
tomed tongue stammers with big thoughts that 
are stifled for lack of utterancy. This poetry may 
be incompatible with the poetry of the solitudes 
of Windermere, or rather, the accessories of one 
may be incompatible with the accessories of the 
other ; but if we forbid the bans by arguments so 
stale, obsolete, and repulsive, as the incapacity of 
the vulgar or the privilege of any few in the enjoy- 
ment of untameable nature, we spoil our own pur- 
pose. 

It is true that this country, highly cultivated and 
overcrowded, is growing poor in the wilder beau- 
ties of virgin nature, and all of us must regret their 
extinction. It is therefore well to pause before 
we break up the solitudes of Windermere ; to ask, 
if it is yet necessary to do so, and to wait till it is 
necessary. Regarding the nation as a whole, we 
may ask the nation if it is yet prepared to part with 
its lake district, endeared to it, not by the letter 
of the most tory William Wordsworth, writing 
to the Post, but by the verse of Wordsworth the 
poet and his fellow songsters ! 





Tue Oporirerovs PrincipLe.—Mucrer’s exper- 
iments show, that the odor of remedies does not 
stand in any connexion with their efficacy, and 
that the pneumatic are far from being superior 
to the comnton officinal extracts. As regards the 
efficacy of the odoriferous principle, it cannot be 
so independent of the power of the remedy as as- 
serted ; for we know that the smell is only a reaction 
upon the organism of the subséance administered, 
and thus the smell and taste of medicaments must 
be considered as part of the remedial efficacy itself, 
manifested on these two senses. It is shown, by 
experience, that the smell of food operate# as a 
nutriment; the vapor of wine causes intoxication ; 
the smell of vinegar exerts a cooling, that of am- 
monia an enlivening, and that of valerian an anti- 
spasmodic effect, &c. The smell of narcotics pro- 
duces vertigo, heaviness of the head, coma.— 





It seems, however, that Mr. Wordsworth thinks 
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From Jerrold’s Magazine. 
A HISTORY FOR YOUNG ENGLAND. 


“The judgments of God are forever unchangeable : neither is 
Hie wearied by the long process of Time, and won to give His 
blessing in one age to that which He hath cursed in another,’’— 
Wa rer RaLeien. 


CHAPTER THE FIRST.—INTRODUCTORY. 


Tue epithets which commonly distinguish kings 
are The Handsome, The Fat, The Foolish, The 
Cruel, and such like. But there was a king of 
France who was called The Wise. He had prof- 
ited by adversity, and his knowledge of the world 
had helped him to a knowledge of books. 

Give me my Liar! he would call out to his 
librarian. And his librarian handed him a volume 
of history. 

Within the last few years this Liar has come 
into general use. If any one would justify an 
execrable action, and revive the ambition of com- 
mitting it, he calls for his Liar and the thing is 
done. But he does not give it that wise name. 
He calls it his Hume, er his Hallam, his Lingard, 
or his Sharon Turner. And the world listens in 

rfect good faith, quite glad to be imposed upon. 
For without doubt the pleasure is as great, in 
being cheated as to cheat. 

Half the coming generation is growing up 
around us, within the reach of influences fatal to 
sense and liberty. There is nothing now so com- 
mon to hear talked about, for example, as the 
chivalry of the Stuarts. That very chivalrous 
gentleman, James the Second, was discussed in 
the debating society of the upper boys of Eton the 
other day, as a victim to ‘‘ misfortune.”’ And if 
the foolish fashion goes forward, as it will if not 
arrested speedily, I do not doubt we shall have the 
greater ‘‘ unfortunate’’ of that family again sobbed 
over in our pulpits after the use of pulpits of a 
hundred and fifty years ago, as ‘* The Roy 
Royal Ma——Martyr the Holy Martyr 
the——the Blessed Martyr !”’ 

Other and viler follies accompany these. I will 
name a few. The Revolution a Fraud. The 
Reformation a shabby Conspiracy. The houses of 
Legislature an impediment to the blessings of Mon- 
archy. And the sole Remedy for the wrongs of 
labor, the System which made the peasant a serf 
of the soil. Oh! wise discoveries of the Great 
Liar! 

Ingenious men, notwithstanding, might have set 
them forth with liveliness. These men I more 
particularly refer to, self-styled models and instruc- 
tors of our English youth, can but tritely or pertly 
reécho the parrot cries of the past. Forsooth the 
Revolution made a Venetian eas of an English 
king! Why, it is poor Charles the First’s phrase. 
He urged it unceasingly against Hampden and 
Pym. And though he said they should not make 
a Dodge of him, by the blessing of God they 
re: make him that, and lower and meaner than 

at. 

We are to guard, tuo, against the great families 
oppressing and maltreating monarchy! We are 
to have Montforts and Warwicks in the field again, 
and to hear again the tramping of their iron heels. 
It is a little stale. They were, precisely thus, in 
the field when Marlborough would have saved 
Anne; when Walpole did save that wise prince, 
George the First ; when Chatham saved England 
as well as George the Second; and when Bute 























was struck down, as he would have ruined George 
the Third. ‘*Here are all the great and opulent | 
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families engaged,’’ writes Horace Walpole. 
** Here is the king insulted and prisoner ; his mo- 
ther stigmatized ; his uncle affronted ; his favorite 
persecuted. It is again a scene of Bohuns, Mont- 
forts, and Plantagenets!’” But Horace might have 
said a wiser thing, for he was a wiser man than 
the author of Coningsby. 

In close connexion with views like these, are 
views that take wider range and threaten dearer 
liberties. It is but a step from the one to the 
other. Make your history of a hash of outworn 
and spent delusions, and stale traditions will serve 
for your theology. The men who revive the vir- 
tues of Feudality, are the men who would revive 
Apostolical Succession. It is in both the love of 
usurpation. It is the passion, if the word may 
be so applied, of a pretence to undue autho- 
rity. ‘There are those who can see power only 
in its most extravagant assumptions, as there 
are those who see nothing but strength in bandy 
legs. 

Shall we surrender then, at the call of monstrous 
assumptions such as these, our own understand- 
ings and faith? and the rational happiness of the 
generation which must lose in every lapse of ours, 
and inherit all our miscreated evils! Asking = 
self that question, another took its place. Could 
the Great Liar itself be turned into a Great Trath- 
teller? Could history be so set down, that no true 
reader could mistake its meanings, and no false 
teacher wrest them to false uses? It might be 
worth the trial. It might be worth while, not 
merely to forego the unblushing enunciation of 
what never existed, but to cast away the temp- 
tation of those judicious packings of facts which 
are but the decent evasion of falsehood. 

It is a trial, however, beset with manifold ob- 
structions. The past is dark, as the present is 
uncertain and confused. ‘The experience by which 
we would teach is at the best imperfect ; and what 
obscurity hangs round ourselves, even in this living 
time of which we are a portion, when the eorrect 
representation is sought of a passing oceurrence 
of the hour! So it has been ever. As Walter 
Raleigh sat down to the composition of his History, 
a tumult was heard outside his prison walls. "He 
went and gazed upon it. ht was afterwards re- 
ported to him in three different ways by three 
different witnesses, and he found that he differed 
in his own impressions from aj]. And yet, he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ | am about to write a History of the 
World!”’ 

The undazzled and fair intention, will not- 
withstanding do much. Perhaps that great name 
] have just now mentioned might help to show us 
how much. 

Raleigh had passed his early life in the making 
of History, when, towards its close, the evening 
of a tempestuous day, he sat down to write it. 
He sat down, girt with four prison walls, and with 
no temptation more to flatter the world, between 
his prison and his grave. He had acted history, 
as I say, and knew what things they were that 
had commonly most space and most honor in its 
records. ‘* Plots, forswearings, betrayings, op- 
»ressions, imprisonments, tortures, poisonings.”’ 
He knew that virtue and fortune Were not sepa- 
rated there ; but ‘‘ the most impious, if prosperous, 
have ever been applasd s the most virtuous, if 
unprosperous, have ever been despised.’’ Within 
his own experience he had seen honor and fidelity 
without a monument or memory; nay, he had 
himself been concerned in the erection of statues. 
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and trophies, to men whom, he now lived to learn, 
the darkest forgetfulness should have buried and 
covered forevermore. 

Raleigh knew what success in public life was ; 
that it was no other than the fashioning or not 
fashioning ourselves according to the nature of the 
time wherein we live. He had intimate experience 
of what the flattery is, that is bred in the purlieus 
of palaces, and what a part it plays in the world 
of books as of men. ‘A flatterer is a beast that 
biteth smiling: but it is hard to know them from 
friends, they are so obsequious and full of protes- 
tations : for as a wolf resembleth a dog, so doth a 
flatterer a friend.’’ Raleigh knew what the worth 
of the most consuinmate state-wisdom was: ‘‘ for 
God hath said it, and performed it ever. Perdam 
sapientiam sapientium. I will destroy the wisdom 
of the wise.”” Raleigh knew, no man more bit- 
terly knew, what were the habits of princes and 
all who govern. ‘‘ For whosoever shall tell any 
great man or magistrate that he is not just; the 
general of an army that he is not valiant; and 
great ladies that they are not fair; shall never be 
made a counsellor, a captain, or a courtier.”” And 
he, Sir Walter Raleigh, who had been all these ; 
he who had been captain, counsellor, and courtier, 
foremost in the glittering throng ; was now arrived 
at the mortifying knowledge of what availed the 
sacrifices made and the glory won. ‘* Whosoever 
he be to whom fortune hath been a servant and the 
time a friend, let him but take the account of his 
memory, (for we have no other keeper of our plea- 
sures past,) and truly examine what it hath re- 
served, either of beauty and youth, or foregone 
delights ; what it hath saved, that it might last, 
of his dearest affections, or of whatever else the 
amorous spring-time gave his thoughts of content- 
ment, then unvaluable ; and he shall find that all 


‘the art which his elder years have, can draw no 


other vapor out of these dissolutions, than heavy, 
secret, and sad sighs.”’ 

Here, I would say, is an example in regard to 
what history should teach, and the duties that 
should wait upon her teaching. The prisoner tells 
us how to judge the actions of the captain, the 
counsellor and the courtier. ‘‘ Although the air 
which compasseth adversity be very obscure, yet 
therein we better discern God, than in that shining 
light which environeth worldly glory.”’ Raleigh 
here saw God at last. At last he knew that his- 
tory must be written, as far as it may be written, 
not with regard to the little multitudes of hopes 
and schemes and transient misjudged plans of men, 
but with continual regard to the single and sub- 
lime simplicity, the reaction of good and evil, the 
continual march upward and upward, which is the 
law of God. Then should it cease to be the mere 
revolting record of tyrannies and slaughters. Then 
should the apophthegm used by a great modern 
philosopher, that ‘‘ nations never profit by experi- 
ence,’’ become yearly more and more untrue. 
Then should miscalled individual glory be honestly 
judged, and peradventure the condition of the 
whole human species permanently raised. Then, 
at any rate, should we be able to gather out of 
history that policy which Raleigh himself has 
spoken of as no less wise than eternal, by the 
comparison and application of other men’s fore- 
past miseries with our own like errors and ill-de- 


servings. 


This is the lesson I would venture to except, 


and, very humbly but in all sincerity and good 


faith, attempt with what short-cogyngs soever 
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to put in practice. It is needless I should tell the 
reader, that the imprisoned captain and courtier 
was taken to the seaffold before he had brought 
his own historiea) work to the test of his experience 
of modern history. As it stands, it is but what 
the poet of the Seasons characterized it, a survey 
of ‘the vast extent of ages past,’’ always most 
Jearned and most nobly written, often with passa- 
ges of deep wisdom, but on the whole not extremely 
profitable in an historical regard. It begins wit) 
the creation of the world, and ends with the second 
Macedonian war : though there is reason to believe, 
from what occurred in the years of its progress, 
that if the early beginning was always contem- 

lated, the abrubt close was certainly forced upon 
Finn, He makes a remark at the close of his pre- 
face which seems to bear upon this. 

‘*] know it will be said by many that I migh: 
have been more pleasing to the reader if I had 
written the story of mine own times, having ben 
permitted to draw water as near the well-head as 
another. To this I answer, that whosoever, jin 
writing a modern history, shall follow Truth too 
near the heels, it may haply strike out his teeth. 
There is no mistress or guide that hath led her 
followers and servants into greater miseries.’’ So 
may the loss we have sustained be the better ac- 
counted for. 

To the extent of that loss none can be indiffer- 
ent, to whom Raleigh's singular grandeur of style 
is known. And having been led to make such 
special allusion to him, I will not forbear to eo- 
rich these pages with some further examples of 
his noble thoughts. 

Of the ordinary absence of charity, justice, and 
truth, in matters of which these should be the es- 
sence and existence, he wrote thus: ‘* And cer- 
tainly there is nothing more to be admired, and 
more to be lamented, than the private contention, 
the passionate dispute, the personal hatred, and 
the perpetual war, massacre, and murders, for 
Religion among Christians. The discourse where- 
of hath so occupied the world, as it hath near driv- 
en the practice thereof out of the world. Who 
would not soon resolve, that took knowledge but 
of religious disputations among men, and not of 
their lives which dispute, that there were no other 
things in their desires than the purchase of Hea- 
ven; and that the world itself were but used as it 
ought, and as an inn or place wherein to repos¢ 
ourselves in passing on towards our celestial hab- 
itation ; when, on the contrary, besides the discourse 
and outward profession, the soul hath nothing but 
hypocrisy? We are in effect become comedians 
in Religion : and while we act in gesture and voice 
divine virtues, in all the course of our lives we 
renounce our persons and the parts we play. For 
Charity, Justice, and Truth, have but their being 
in terms, like the philosopher’s materia prima.” 

Of the mournful mutabilities of our fleeting life, 
he discourses in this grandly melancholy strain: 
‘For seeing God, who is the author of all our 
tragedies, hath written out for us and appointed us 
all the parts we are to play ; and hath not, in their 
distribution, been partial to the most mighty princes 
of the world; that gave unto Darius the part oi 
the greatest emperor, and the part of the most 
miserable beggar (a beggar begging water of an 
enemy, to quench the great drought of death ;) 
that appointed Bajazet to play the Grand Seigniot 
of the Turks in the morning, and in the same ¢2y 
the footstool of Tamerlane; that made Belisarius 





play the most victorious captain, and lastly, the 
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the part of a blind beggar (of which examples many| It will be good service, at any rate, though it 

ier thousands may be produced): why should other | may be humble service ; and I shall therefore com- 

sht men, who are but as the least worms, complain | mence, in the next number of this Magazine, and 

nee of wrongs? Certainly there is no other account | trust that I may be able to continue through its 

hat to be made of this ridiculous world, than to resolve, | successive publications, a History for Young Eng- 

rey that the change of fortune on the great theatre is | /and of the reigns since the Conquest. It is my 

ost but as the change of garments on the less: for | hope to comprise in each number, and within brief 

= when, on the one and the other, every man wears | compass, the summary of a reign. And now, for 

ely but his own skin, the players are all alike.’’ the present, I have but one concluding remark to 

ith And though the passage has by others been | make. an 

ond quoted for admiration, I will add the solemn} If any one in the best spirit should feel, though 

ve address to Death. ‘‘It is Death alone that can | in opposition to the spirit of this paper, that the 

88, suddenly make man to know himself. He tells | time has not yet come for application of the lessons 

a. the proud and insolent, that they are but abjects, | of history to existing interests, and that the people 

pon and humbles them at the instant ; makes them cry ; | must have wider recognition before the attempt is 

a, q complain, and repent ; yea, even to hate their fore- | for any practical purpose even thought of, I would 

, : past happiness. He takes the account of the rich | ask of him to turn to a book by a living philoso- 

ght a and proves him a beggar; a naked beggar; which | pher, which it will hereafter be one of the distinc- 

had E hath interest in nothing but in the gravel that fills | tions of our time to have produced. I subjoin an 

een BY his mouth. He holds a glass before the eye of | extract from it, than which nothing purer in style, 

les % the most beautiful, and makes them see therein | or nobler in thought, was ever written by philoso- 

in Ps their deformity and rottenness, and they acknowl- | pher or statesman, living or dead. 

jee 4 edge it. O eloquent, just, and mighty Death! Sir John Herschel, in his Discourse of Natural 

eth. a Whom none could advise, thou hast persuaded : | Philosophy, after stating that History should be 

her a what none hath dared, thou hast done ; and whom | the archive of experiments, successful and unsuc- 

So all the world hath flattered, thou only hast cast | cessful, gradually accumulating towards the solu- 

ac- out of the world and despised! ‘Thou hast drawn | tion of the grand problem, how the advantages of 

together all the far-stretched greatness, all the | government are to be secured with the least possible 

fer- pride, cruelty, and ambition of man, and covered | inconvenience to the governed, thus proceeds: 

tvle it all over with these two narrow words, nic |‘‘ The idea once conceived and verified, that great 

uch yaceT.”’ and noble ends are to be achieved, by which the 

en- The loss of a history of England by such a/| condition of the whole human species shall be per- 

sof writer as this, is a blank little likely to be filled. | manently bettered, by bringing into exercise a suf- 

What I propose to contribute towards it, is a very | ficient quantity of sober thought, and by a proper 

and humble but very earnest effort of plain-speaking. | adaptation of means, is of itself sufficient to set us 

es 1 believe many of the existing judgments of history | earnestly on reflecting what ends are truly great 

cer- to be unjust, and would give what indifferent help and noble, either in themselves, or as conducive to 

and I can to their reversal. Ido not hold with the | others of a still loftier character; BECAUSE WE ARE 

ion. lively Frenchman, that it is only possible to get at| NoT Now, AS HERETOFORE, HOPELESS OF ATTAIN- 

and the truth by having no feelings of one’s own ; and| inc THEM. It is not now equally harmless and 

for that, to be a good historian, one should have no | insignificant, whether we are right or wrong ; since 

ere- religion, no country, no profession, and no party.|we are no longer supinely and helplessly carried 

lriv- { have all these ; and would not willingly part with | down the stream of events, but feel ourselves capa- 

Vho any. ble of buffeting at least with its waves, and perhaps 

but There is a maxim which just men believe, and | of riding triumphantly over them: for why should 

t of which cannot be repeated too often. It is to the | we despair that the reason which has enabled us 

ther effect, that a knave will often succeed better, for a | to subdue all nature to our purposes, should, (if 
Tea time, than an honest man: but that, in the long | permitted and assisted by the providence of God,) 
as it run, he fails. It seems to me that History should | achieve a far more difficult conquest; and ulti- 

pose in a manner place itself before the constant regard | mately find some means of enabling the collective 

hab- of men, as the practical realization and embodi- | wisdom of mankind to bear down those obstacles 
urse ment of this Jong run. It should be the perpetual | which individual short-sightedness, selfishness, and 
but unmasking of so-called successful knavery. It | passion, oppose to all improvements, and by which 
lians should be the continual endeavor to reéstablish un- | the highest hopes are continually blighted, and the 
roice successful honesty. Nor am I without the hope, | fairest prospects marred.”’ 
: we that, to this great end, mere plain-speaking will 

For contribute not a little. 
eing ay 
her “ST ADpYE’S EE.” In swift and silent ecstasy ; a 
life, And none but cherished lovers see Sd 
rain : ‘THere is a charm in ‘‘ Ladye’s ee,” This charm in ‘‘ Ladye’s ee.”’ Ay 
| our Which cherished lovers only see— ' a 
ad us A charm beyond the simple ken And so far can I tell its pow’r— fae 
their 5 Of that minority of men For ne’er shall be forgot the hour, ‘ 
inces : Whose hearts are ever free. When gazing in the fondest pride , 
rt of a Upon the rosebud on my side, 
most Is ita look of sweet content, The lightning flashed on me. 
of an With—angels’ gift !—affection blent? 
ath ;) Is it a ray of soul-born light, My frame, my heart, my heart of heart, 
gniot Or is it a bright star in night Did with magnetic motion start ; 
day Of cloudless majesty ? I could have died, I was so moved, 
arius So moved to think I was beloved 
,, the I’ve seen it in the lightning flash By one so heavenly. 
From the blue orb beneath the lash Hood's Magazine. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. 
ZURBANO AND AVIRANETA. 


BY ONE WHO HAS KNOWN THEM BOTH. 


In the autumn of the year 1836, I was quartered 
at Vittoria. Sitting one morning in my billet in 
the Correria, a noise in the street drew me to the 
window, and upon looking out, I felt almost in- 
clined to think that the town had been surprised 
by the Carlists. Two or three hundred infantry 
soldiers, in garb and appearance more wild and 
motley than any of the Pretendor’s followers that 
I had ever seen, were marching down the street at 
a five-mile-an-hour pace, with little regard to the 
order in which they proceeded. They were sing- 
ing, chattering, and shouting without intermission ; 
some were even disputing with a vehemence that 
would soon have led to blows between any other 
than Spanish soldiers, the most demonstrative and 
noisy, but, in the main, the least quarrelsome fel- 
lows alive. Some of them had linen havresacks 
slung across their bodies, and for the most part 
tolerably well stuffed; others sported knapsacks, 
and nota few carried bundles of various shapes 
and sizes, the addition of which to their equipment 
y no means increased their martial appearance. 

any of the bayonets were garnished with three 
or four leaves of bread, stuck on like brown beads 
upon a pin, to the very point of the weapon. Poul- 
try seemed to have been particularly plentiful in 
the country they had been passing through, and 
pigs not searce, for five or six well-conditioned 
young porkers were being conveyed along, some 
after the fashion of infants in arms, and others by 
the more usual means of a string tied to their leg, 
while the direction they were expected to take 
was occasionally intimated to them by a gentle 
prod witha bayonet. The squealing and grunting 
of these interesting animals, the oaths and chatter 
of the soldiers, the expostulations of some unlucky 
ducks and bantams that apparently did not find 
themselves particularly comfortable in the hands 
of their present owners, the shrill voices of the 
women standing at the doors of their houses, and 
calling in their children who were playing in the 
street, formed a medley of sounds perfectly inde- 
seribable. 

I was not long in learning that the new comers 
were a part of the band of Martin Zurbano, or Ba- 
rea, as he was frequently called, from the name of 
his native place, a village near Logrofio. The 
plains of Vittoria were just then much infested by 
the Carlists, who at night used to occupy villages 
within half a mile of the city, and even come close 
up to the fortification, and fire at the sentries. It 
had been thought that this state of affairs would 
afford Zurbano fine scope and opportunity for the 
peculiar style of warfare by which he had made 
himself famous—a warfare of stratagem and sur- 
prise—and he had accordingly been ordered to 
march his corps of free companions to the capital 
of the province of Alava. 

Two or three evenings later, upon entering the 
eafé in the Plaza Nueva, which was a great resort 
of the officers of the garrison, my attention was 
attracted by three persons, whose costume and ap- 
ponmens enoted them to belong to the band of 

urbano. ‘They were seated at a table with two 
comrades of my own. I joined the latter, and was 
introduced in due form to the commandante, Don 
Martin Zurbano, to his son Benito, and to one of 
his officers, whose name I now forget, a tall, 


heavy-looking man, with a sullen, unprepossessing 
countenance. 

Zurbano, although then only a major in the 
army, or lieutenant-colonel of cuerpos francos, 
with five hundred men at his command, had, a)- 
ready, by several daring exploits, made himself , 
reputation, and I examined him with some cur;- 
osity. To judge from his appearance, he was 
about forty-five years of age, pee rather more, 
but in activity and strength I should say he was 
full ten years younger. I have rarely seen a may 
who gave me more the idea of one capable of wn- 
dergoing great fatigue and hardship. He was 
rather short in stature, about five feet seven inches, 
I think; but being somewhat round-shouldered, 
he appeared Jess than that. In person he was 
spare, no superfluous flesh about him, but an abup- 
dance of bone and sinew. ‘The prevailing charac- 
ter of his face, which was much tanned and 
weatherbeaten, was one of indomitable resolutiog, 
His eyes, which were gray and deep set, overhung 
by bushy and projecting brows, had a quick, int/- 
ligent expression, and at times, when he was not 
in any way excited, almost a thoughtful one, bi: 
when roused—in action for instancee—they gleame 
fiercely. His lips were thin and usually com- 
pressed, and certain lines about the mouth gave 
rather a cruel expression to his face, but his smile 
was frank, and by no means disagreeable. li: 
wore no beard, save a soldier’s whisker to the bor- 
tom of the ear. His usual, I may say his invaris- 
ble costume, consisted of a zumara, or loose jacket 
of black sheepskin, a scarlet borna, or Basque cay, 
such as the Carlists wore, with a large starlik: 
gold tassel spreading over the top, blue or red 
overalls, heavy boots, and long, jingling, Spanish 
spurs. His neck was usually om: his gloves 
must have been a very trifling expense to him, 
his cavalry sabre was slung to a belt of common 
black leather. He had a most unbounded con- 
tempt for what he seemed to consider the fopperies 
of uniform, and always preferred the unmilitary, 
but by no means unpicturesque, dress above de- 
scribed—probably the very same he had wor 
when a contrabandista. Subsequently to this, 
when he had attained far greater celebrity than at 
the time I speak of, and had ascended step by 
step, and in spite of jealousy and disfavor, to the 
command of a brigade, it was intimated to him by 
the general of the division to which he belonged, 
that it was desirable he should conform to the reg- 
ulations of the service, and appear upon parade in 
the uniform of his rank. I had left Spain before 
that period, but I have since had described to me, 
what I can well imagine, the ludicrous annoyance 
and discomfiture of Zurbano, at being compelled 
to abandon his usual neglhgé garb, and don the 
cocked-hat and feather, and the tightly-buttoned 
coat, with cuffs and collar stiffened by embroidery, 
of a Spanish general’s costume. 

The son of Zurbano was as remarkable in his 
way as his father. When I first saw him, he was 
not sixteen years old, puny and diminutive for bis 
age, with a little, pale, sickly-looking face, very 
red lips, large dark eyes, and a voice like a woman 
in a passion, always upon the scream. How tt 
was that so delicate-looking an urchin managed t0 
support the hardships of a guerilla life, I cantot 
explain ; but I suppose it was his pluck and energy 
that carried him through. Girt with a sword 
nearly as long as himself, carrying a light lance, 
and perched upon a tall horse that would have 





made a good charger for a man of twelve stoue 
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weight, he used to gallop about at the head of his 
father’s cavalry, then consisting of some five-and- 
twenty badly equipped and mounted lancers, chiefly 
deserters from the Carlists. He was already a 
cornet in the Spanish service, and not sharing his 
father’s contempt for dress, he used to come out 
on féte-days, and other grand occasions, in a most 
dapper uniform, with a broad silver band down the 
side of his overalls, a closely-fitting green jacket, 
and foraging-cap of fanciful device. At such times 
he put me in mind of one of the smartly-painted 
wooden soldiers, used as toys for children—not 
that he by any means played at soldiering—it was 
right down earnest with him; and one of his 
father’s officers assured me that young Zurbano 
had already diminished the numbers of Don Car- 
los’ army by no less than eleven men. If this 
was true, [do not suppose he had slain them all 
in single combat—probably the majority were fu- 
gitives that he had overtaken and killed—but nev- 
ertheless, he was skilful in the use of his weapons 
and management of his horse, and possessed more 
muscular strength than his delicate appearance 
indicated. He was a blood-thirsty young imp. I 
recollect one day, after a skirmish, we had driven 
the Carlists out of a village in Alava, and I found 
myself pursuing a fellow who was scampering in 
great haste across a field. I was close to him, 
when up came young Zurbano, swearing most lus- 
tily, in his squealing tones, his lance down, and 
preparing to give the poor devil his quietus, by 
means of a vigorous ‘‘ front point.’’ I was just in 
time to turn his lance aside, and then I thought he 
would have made a poke at me, he seemed so 
bent upon sticking somebody. I prevailed upon 
him, however, to spare the unlucky Carlist, and 
he took him back as a prisoner, driving him before 
him, and cecasionally stimulating his progress by 
a prick with his lance point. 

Young Martin, as they used to call him, though 
his name was Benito, was nominally in command 
of his father’s cavalry ; but as he would inevitably 
have led them to destruction had they been left 
entirely to his guidance, he had adjoined to him as 
a Mentor one Mecolaldi, a very smart, gallant fel- 
low, who subsequently lost his arm in action. 

It would be difficult to name any officer or 
partisan who did so much real damage to the 
enemy, and was so uniformly successful in his un- 
dertakings, as Zurbano, during the whole period 
of the Carlist struggle. He united all the quali- 
ties essential to success in a war of that deserip- 
tion; great personal bravery and presence of mind, 
a knowledge of the country in which he acted, and 
considerable skill in obtaining information and de- 
vising stratagems. ‘The Carlists, who dreaded 
him more than any other Christino chief, never 
considered themselves safe while he was within 
twenty or thirty leagues of them. He would ac- 
complish foreed marches of a length that appeared 
almost fabulous; and in an extraordinary short 
time fall upon and exterminate some detachment 
of the enemy, eapture a valuable convoy, or kidnap 
an officer of ane Two of his earlier exploits, 
the more remarkable as being achieved with a 
mere handful of men, were the capture of the 
Carlist generals, Verastegui and Ituralde. The 
former was earried away from the very middle of a 
Carlist division; the second was taken out of his 
house, situated in the heart of the enemy's coun- 
try, five-and-twenty miles from the Christino lines. 

urbano was very proud of this latter feat. He 
had his portrait painted about that time, with a 








forage-cap on his head, which he had taken from 
Ituralde as a sort of memento or trophy of the 
affair. On the picture, round the cap, was the in- 
scription ‘* Boina cojida a Ituralde’’—cap taken 
from Ituralde. The boina itself hung above the 
portrait in his quarters at Vittoria. hen compli- 
mented on exploits of this nature, he would say 
little or nothing in reply, for he was a man of very 
few words, but his face would light up with a 
smile of satisfaction and self-approval. On the 
other hand, he was very careless of the honors 
which Spanish military men usually prize : refused 
decorations that were offered to him, and never 
wore the galones, or lace stripes upon the coat-cuff, 
that mark the rank of field-officers in Spain. 

The terror with which Zurbano inspired the 
Carlists was only to be equalled by their detesta- 
tion ofhim. ‘El infame Barea,’’ as they used to 
call him, would have met but skimp measure of 
mercy had he fallen into their hands. 

I recollect on one occasion a flag of truce went 
out to a village a few miles from Vittoria. It was 
for the purpose of an exchange of prisoners, which 
was likely to occupy some short time, and Zur- 
bano and a few other officers accompanied it for 
the ride’s sake, and to have a chat with the faccio- 
sos, as they said. While the prisoners were 
being told off and identified, we went into a house 
with some Carlist officers, who were very polite, 
and offered us refreshment, which we accepted, in 
return giving them cigars, for good tobacco was a 
searce luxury in Charles the Fifth’s country. 
Zurbano got talking and joking with the Carlists, 
in the sort of tone in which a wolf and mastiff 
might be supposed to jest with each other from 
between the bars of their respective cages, the 
bars being represented by the flag of truce. They 
were very civil in words, certainly, but there was 
in their voices and smiles a strange sort of expres- 
sion, a kind of arriére pensée, as if they were say- 
ing to themselves all the while, ‘‘ How I should 
like to be at your top-knot.’’ At last Zurbano 
said, 

‘Tell me the truth now. What would you do 
to me if you caught me?”’ : 

** Oh, Martin!” cried one of the Carlists, in a 
sort of disclaiming tone, ‘* nada, nada—nothing at 
all. Pristonero solamente, nada mas—keep you 
prisoner, and treat you well.”’ 

Zurbano gave an indescribable sort of chuckle, 
and poured forth a string of exclamations, more 
remarkable for energy than elegance. Friend 
Martin was at times not very choice in his vocabu- 
lary, I must confess. 

‘*T know better than that,’’ said he, ‘‘and I 
have only one request to make ; if ever you take 
me alive, light a fire, and roast me at it.”’ 

The Carlists of course laughed, and exclaimed 
vehemently against such an idea; but if they had 
caught him, I doubt whether they would have 
treated him much better than he requested them 
to do. 

To aman of Zurbano’s impetuous character and 
active habits, illness was of course a dreadful ca- 
lamity. Once, at Vittoria, he had an attack of a 
painful malady, and while it lasted I went two or 
three times to see him. He was obliged to keep 
his bed, and used to lie cursing and swearing ‘ at 
no allowance,”’ and grinding his teeth, not so 
much with the suffering he endured, as with impa- 
tience at being compelled to remain idle, instead 
of mounting his horse, and sallying forth @ perse- 
guir los facciosos. 1 do not think he was ever 
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comfortable except when he was rampaging about 
the country with his little band of desperadoes, 
seeking whom he might devour. 

His ‘‘A ellos!’ or ‘“*At them!’’? when he 
caught a view of the Carlists, was as hearty and 
inspiriting as the sound of a trumpet. And off he 
would go, always the first, spurring his Andalu- 
sian, and waving his heavy sabre, while the Carl- 
ists would sing out, ‘* Demonio! Barea!’’ and run 
like mad. He was always eager to get to close 
quarters—always for a charge in preference to the 
long-shot work which some of the Spanish troops 
are so fond of. He used to get off his horse, put 
himself at the head of his infantry, and dash up to 
the assault of a parapet or position without wast- 
ing a cartridge. He got his share of wounds, but 
exposing himself as he did, it is wonderful he 
lasted the war out. 

In 1839, the burning of the crops in the Carlist 
portion of the province of Alava was entrusted to 
him, and in accomplishing it he received a wound 
that for some time threatened to prove fatal. The 
shot was fired from a window in the village of 
Gamarra, where a skirmish was going on, by a 
Carlist officer, who was afterwards pointed out to 
me in the south of France, and who received pro- 
motion, I was told, for the exploit. 

It has been often asserted of late that Zurbano 
had been a robber before the war. ‘‘ The old 
robber of La Rioja,’”’ said Narvaez, the other day, 
when speaking of a more useful soldier than ever 
crossed his own saddle. I do not affirm that 
Zurbano had never been a robber, but I may men- 


tion, en passant, that although I had many oppor-, 


tunities while in Spain of hearing details of his 
life, and met with more than one person who had 
known him almost from boyhood, I never heard it 
said that he had been anything worse than a 
smuggler. That he did not deny, and has himself 
pointed out to me mountains over which he had 
passed, as he said, many a profitable convoy. 
Contrabandista or salteador, smuggler or high- 
wayman, it will perhaps be urged, there is little 
difference—Arcades ambo. It must be remembered, 
however, that in Spain smuggling is a profession, 
and that those who exercise it are looked upon by 
a large proportion of the population as very fine 
fellows and exceedingly useful members of society, 
who carry their heads as high, and hold them- 
selves for as honorable men as the best. Another 
accusation that has been brought against Don 
Martin is, that he has enriched himself during the 
war, and must therefore be a rogue. The infer- 
ence is by no means an inevitable one. Zurbano 
is a man of frugal and inexpensive habits, the pay 
of his rank is good, and, moreover, he had oppor- 
tunities of making money in a tolerably legitimate 
raanner—for war-time, that is to say. When I 
knew him, he was allowed to raise contributions 
in certain Carlist districts, for the payment of his 
free corps, and for various expenses, such as equip- 
ment, spies, and other matters. To get the in- 
formation concerning the enemy’s movements, 
essential to the carrying on of his expeditions and 
ambuscades, he was obliged to have numerous 
agents, and to pay them well. Al] sorts of persons 
used to visit him, peasants, muleteers, charcoal- 
burners, wood-cutters, bringing intelligence that 
was often paid for at a very high rate. Of course 
he used to bleed the Carlist purses pretty freely 
when he could. 

I remember once starting with him and his par- 
tida about midnight, and crossing the country for 
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several hours in profound darkness and perfect 
silence. Just as morning dawned, we debouched 
upon a high road, and setting off at a smart pace, 
in less than five minutes we entered the town of 
Salvatierra. Zurbano rode straight to the house 
of the alcalde, dismounted, and darted up stairs, 
The nest was literally warm, but the bird had 
flown. He caught one of the regidores, however, 
and made him disburse. After a short delay, and 
with a most piteous face, the poor fellow handed 
over a small bag of gold ounces, which he had 
probably collected amongst the inhabitants. I, 
this, and other ways, much money must have 
passed through Zurbano’s hands, and some litide 
of it may have stuck to his fingers; but he is not 
one of those who, having begun the war with 
nothing, can now afford to give twenty thousand 
pounds for a palace, and spend more than as many 
dollars on a fete. 

No one who is acquainted with Zurbano’s wary 
character, will suspect him of having voluntarily 
made his late abortive attempt to revolutionize 
Spain. There can be little doubt that he was 
implicated in some way or other in the Prim con- 
spiracy, and when, after the discovery of that plot, 
he was commanded to repair to Santander, he saw 
in the order a desire to get him out of his own 
province, where he was popular, in order to ship 
him comfortably off to keep Prim company in 
some colonial prison. Or perhaps, when they had 
got him out of La Rioja, they would have shot 
him at once, for his known attachment to Espar- 
tero would always render him an object of distrust 
to the present rulers of Spain. He saw that he 
must either run or fight for it, and preferred at 
least attempting the latter before adopting the for- 
mer course. 


The discovery of the recent conspiracy in the 
Peninsula is owing to a man, who, although his 
name be less known in England than that of the 
daring guerilla chief to whom the preceding 
sketches refer, is nevertheless a far more remark- 
able and uncommon person. I allude to the pres- 
ent gefe politico, or political chief at Madrid, Don 
Eugenio de Aviraneta, a Biseayan by birth, and 
who ata very early age found himself taking an 
active part in the wars and revolutions of his 
country. During the war of Independence, he 
was secretary and companion of the Empecinado, 
and shared most of the dangers, triumphs, and 
vicissitudes of that bold and successful partisaa. 
In 1823, he again buckled on the harness, and 
took the field against the united French and Real- 
ista armies, and upon the struggle terminating 
unfortunately for the constitutional cause, he es- 
caped with great difficulty, travelling half over 
Spain on mule-back, disguised as a peasant or 
fruit-seller. This closed his military career, and 
in what manner he passed the next ten or twelve 
years of his life I am unable to say; but it ap- 
pears that he was not lost sight of, or at any rate 
forgotten, by certain persons who were acquainted 
with his peculiar aptitude for political intrigue. 

On the death of Ferdinand, he was one of those 
who exerted their talents and energies to give an 
impulse to the liberal eause in Spain ; but he had 
again retired from the scene, and in the useing of 
1837, was living unnoticed at Madrid, when Don 
Carlos made his celebrated expedition into Arra- 
gon, at the head of the larger portion of his army. 
The queen’s government was in great alarm; It 





was suspected that a rising of the Carlists in the 
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interior of Spain was preparing, and every effort 
was made to get a key to this conspiracy. The 
then minister, Pio Pita Pizarro, discovered by 
some intercepted papers that Bayonne was one of 
the chief points at which the plot was brewing. 
He sent a confidential person to Aviraneta, ex- 

to him the state of affairs, and asked him if 
Ne were willing to go to Bayonne, and endeavor 
to discover the plans and projects of the conspira- 
tors. Aviraneta agreed to do so, started at once 
for France, and had already commenced his anti- 
Carlist researches and mancuvres, when ke was 
ordered by the French authorities to leave Ba- 
yonne. He applied to the Spanish consul to 
obtain him permission to remain there, but strange 
to say, although he had credentials as comissario 
de guerra, or commissioner at war, from the min- 
istry at Madrid, and although he showed these to 
the consul, that functionary refused to assist him. 
The confusion then existing in Spain, and the 
want of unity and homogeneity in the whole of the 
government and institutions of that singular coun- 
try, were beyond conception great. Aviraneta 
had to leave Bayonne and repair to Pau. 

Before he had been many days at the latter 
place he received orders from Madrid to return to 
Bayonne, which he did, but found his labors so 
much impeded in various ways, that he again left 
the town, intending to make Perpignan the centre 
of his operations, which at that time were directed 
to no less an end than that of bringing the civil 
war to a termination by fomenting divisions 
among the Carlists, and strengthening the wish 
for peace that was already cherished by many of 
that party. But the very nature of Aviraneta’s 
mission, which required the greatest secrecy, was 
an obstacle to his suecess. Everybody suspected 
him; he found opposition and impediments on all 
sides. Meanwhile the ministry had been changed ; 
Pizarro was out; and at last Aviraneta returned to 
Madrid in disgust, and settled down into his former 
quiet mode of life, leaving his enterprise unaccom- 
plished. 

One ministry succeeded another—they all have 
their turn in Spain—and, at last, at the close of 
1838, Pizarro came in again. He sent for Avira- 
neta, and asked him if he would return to Bayonne 
and work out the plan he had formed for spreading 
disunion in the Garlist camp—a plan that he had 
partially communicated to Pizarro a year anda half 
previously, and which had then been thought well 
of by that minister. Aviraneta, who isa man of 
indefatigable activity of mind and body, set out at 
once for Bayonne, and arrived there on the 5th of 
January, 1839. 

And now began a series of intrigues and strata- 
gems, and Machiavelian maneeuvres, devised with 
an ingenuity, followed up and executed with a 
skill and success, that have rarely been surpassed, 
or perhaps equalled, and that were unquestionably 
a very prominent cause of the termination of the 
war in the Basque provinces of Spain. Taking 
advantage of the wish for peace that had sprung up 
amongst the soldiers of the Pretender, Aviraneta 
did all in his power to strengthen it by means of 
skilful agents in the Carlist camp, which agents 
were very numerous, and of both sexes. He also 
Wrote supposititious letters and proclamations from 
Spanish and Basque priests and farmers, advocat- 
ing peace in terms adapted to the understandings 
of the peasants and soldiers for whose perusal 
they were intended. These papers he caused to he 
printed, and found means to distribute by many 








thousands throughout Navarre and Biscay, at the 
same time that he adopted most original and 
admirably devised measures for setting the gen 
erals and advisers of Don Carlos by the ears. 
They were already divided into two parties, the 
fanatics and the moderates, mutually hating and 
fearing each other, and Aviraneta knew well how 
to stimulate and augment that hate and fear. The 
interest of these affairs is considerably gone by in 
England, and even in Spain, where to-day’s revo- 
lutions and changes leave men but small time to 
think of those that oecurred yesterday. Neverthe- 
less, one of the levers employed by Aviraneta to 
overturn the Carlist party, was so singular in its 
nature, is so little known, and conveys so good an 
idea of the foresight, invention, and genius of the 
man, that I will here give his own account of it, 
taken from a memoir which will presently be allud- 
ed to more at length. 

‘“‘Having now discovered,’’ he says, “the 
weak point by which the rebellion might be mor- 
tally wounded, I drew up my plan. I supposed 
the existence of a secret society at Madrid, having 
an agent at Bayonne, employed to direct and pro- 
mote in the Carlist camp the objects of the associa- 
tion. I represented Maroto and his clique as 
affiliated to the said society, Maroto himself being 
president of the principal triangle in the north of 
Spain ; various triangles or sections of the society 
being supposed to exist amongst the factious bat- 
talions and the chief inhabitants of the Carlist 
districts. I composed a synoptical table, a sphere 
by which to decipher the signs and hieroglyphics 
employed in the official correspondence, the whole 
written upon Spanish paper, with printed headings, 
and adorned with two magnificent seals ; in short, 
with all the attributes necessary to prevent the 
least doubt arising as to the authenticity of the 
documents or the reality of such an association. 

‘* In the correspondence between the head-quar- 
ters of the society at Madrid, and its Bayonne 
agent, appeared the whole plan of a conspiracy in 
the Carlist camp, duly concerted and arranged, 
and of which the result was to be the termination 
of the war. Maroto, as president of the chief 
triangle of the north, was manager of the scheme 
for getting rid of Don Carlos and proclaiming 
moderate principles in lieu of those of absolutism. 
The instructicns emanated from the Directory at 
Madrid, and were put into execution by Maroto 
and his subordinates. The shooting of the Carl- 
ist generals at Estella, in February, 1839, and other 
important events that occurred about that time, all 
appeared by this simulated correspondence to have 
been planned and arranged by the conspirators. 
This famous set of papers was subsequently desig- 
nated, in all my communieations, by the name of 
the Simancas. 

‘* By the beginning of April all was ready, but 
the most difficult and important part of the work 
had yet to be accomplished. It was necessary to 
get the Simancas safely conveyed to Don Carlos, 
as proceeding from a Carlist source. A Christine 
would have been suspected, perhaps found out: I 
was afraid to trust to a bribed Carlist; only a 
well-paid foreigner was suitable for such a mission, 
which, moreover, required extreme coolness and 
sagacity. At last, and after much trouble, my 
principal confidant pointed out to me a Frenchman 
who was a Carlist agent. I got acquainted with 
this person and sounded him, found him possessed 
of the needful qualities, and, by dint of promises 
and presents, made him entirely mine.”’ 
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By means of the agent whom he had made his | famous ‘‘ Memoria,”’ or ‘* Account of the plans 


own, as he says, this Spanish Fouché forwarded 
intimation of the supposed plot to the apostolic or 
fanatic section of the Carlist party, as coming 
from a zealous French legitimatist, who was too 
much suspected and under the survetilance of the 
police to be able to communicate with them person- 
ally. The two Carlist colonels, Lanz and Soroa, 
the latter of whom was at one time governor of 
Irun, and celebrated for his cruelty and furious 
fanaticism, were the first to whom a communica- 
tion was made, and the thing was broken to them 
in so natural a manner, and the ultra-Carlists were 
already so suspicious of Maroto, and apprehensive 
of treachery on his part that they swallowed the 
bait at once, and begged for specimens of the cor- 
respondence of the secret society in question. 
These specimens were forwarded, and so skilfully 
and plausible had the whole scheme been combined, 
that the fictitious documents, instead of leading to 
the detection of the imposture, fully convinced 
those who saw them of the existence of the alleged 
plot. 

The first thought of the astounded ultras, who 
immediately held a junta or meeting at Tolosa, 
was to assassinate Maroto, but on deliberation they 
decided to get possession of the proofs, at any price, 
of the conspiracy, and then bring him to a court- 
martial. ‘The pretender was informed of the im- 
portant discovery, and, with his friends of the apos- 
tolical party, at once entered into a counter con- 
spiracy against Maroto, whom he was afraid to 
attack openly, on account of the latter’s influence 
with the army. 

Confusion and mistrust were the result of all 
this. Aviraneta kept up the excitement and sus- 
picion for some time, amusing Don Carlos and his 
partisans by promises and inventories of the Si- 
mancas, but it was only on the fifth of August, 
when he thought things were ripe for an explo- 
sion, that he sent the forged papers to Tolosa, 
where they were delivered to the pretender’s min- 
ister, Marco del Pont, who gave a receipt for the 
same, of which a fac-simile was appended to Avi- 
raneta’s unpublished memoir. The crumbling to 
pieces of the Carlist cause was now very rapid. 
Maroto, finding himself in danger of his iife from 
the fanatical party, and conspired against even by 
Don Carlos himself, while his own soldiers were 
destitute, half-naked, and discontented, and the 
queen's troops were pressing him hard, threw him- 
self into the arms of the numerous and popular 
party in the Basque provinces that was thirsting 
for peace, and the convention of Bergara was the 
almost immediate result. 

Aviraneta was not destined to reeeive much re- 
ward, at least immediately, for the large share 
which he had taken in the pacification of his coun- 
try. He appears always to have been an object 
of distrust and dislike to Espartero, and within a 
very few months after the restoration of peace to 
Spain he was arrested in Arragon by order of that 
general, thrown into prison, and threatened with a 
firing party. Fortunately for him, intelligence of 
his captivity was conveyed to the Queen Regent at 
Madrid, and she immediately despatched a courier 
with orders for his release. He went to France, 
where Christina was, shortly afterwards, also 
obliged to take refuge. Before proceeding to 
Paris she sent for Aviraneta, who had an inter- 
view with her at Marseilles. 

Whilst in exile at Toulouse, during the winter 
of 1840-1, Aviraneta prepared for publication his 
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and operations that had been put in execution for 
the annihilation of the rebellion in the north of 
Spain.’’ He had it printed, but subsequently re- 
solved to defer the publication, as he considered 
that, besides compromising in various ways many 
of his friends and former agents, it would have 
rendered his own return to Spain more than ever 
impossible, so long as the then existing order of 
things lasted. The notes to the memoir in ques- 
tion, and the documentary proofs of the truth of 
what he advances in it, | have myself seen, and 
they are in the highest degree curious, including 
letters from Marco del Pont, dated up to the very 
last day of the pretender’s stay in Spain, implor- 
ing aid to enable Don Carlos to pass secretly 
through France into Catalonia, from the supposed 
French legitimatist, who was all the while no 
other than his deadly enemy, Aviraneta. Subse- 
quently, either with Aviraneta’s permission, or, as 
I suspect, by the indiscretion of a friend, extracts 
of the ** Memoria’’ found their way into a Madrid 
paper, and no better proof could be adduced of the 
importance of the services rendered by its author 
to the queen’s cause, than the fury with which 
their revelation inspired the Carlists. The legiti- 
matist papers, both French and Spanish, were 
rabid in their denunciations of the infernal plot, as 
they termed it, of its framer, and of the vile and 
diabolical means by which its success had been in- 
sured. Those means, however, did not deserve 
such hard terms, and were neither so unscrupulous 
nor so immoral as not to be justified by the great 
end aimed at and attained, namely, the terimina- 
tion of a civil war, remarkable for bloodshed and 
atrocity. 

In the spring of 1841, Aviraneta having left 
Toulouse for Bayonne, was seized upon at the 
latter place by the French authorities, and packed 
off to Switzerland. In order to prevent his pass- 
ing through Toulouse, where it appears he was 
suspected of carrying on some political intrigue, 
the police sent him round by way of Moulins, a 
journey of five hundred miles or more. He took 
up his abode at Geneva, and remained there be- 
tween two and three years, expelled from France, 
in danger of his life if he returned to Spain, inad- 
missible in Italy, where he would have been im- 
mediately pounced upon as an anti-Carlist conspir- 
ator. e felt this exile very bitterly, and did not 
even take the trouble, except in one or two in- 
stances, to reply to the numerous attacks made on 
him by the French and Spanish press. 

‘* For the moment,’’ he wrote to me once ina 
letter from Geneva, ‘‘my enemies triumph; but 
patience! I am not yet dead. My day may 
come.”’ 

And come it has at last, for the post he occu- 
pies is a high and important one. it the perma- 
nence of the Moderado party in power depends on 
the discovery of the conspiracies that may be 
formed against them, their tenure is good. ‘The 
same talents that enabled Aviraneta to carry on 2 
conspiracy with smal] means, and under the most 
difficult and disadvantageous cireumstances, will, 
in all probability, enable him to discover plots 
against himself and his friends. His knowledge 
of human nature and skill in the choiee of agents, 
were surprisingly manifested in the transactions 
preceding the treaty of Bergara, where, out of the 
large number of persons he employed, not one 
was found to betray him; and had he not himself 








revealed it, the Carlists might to this day have re- 
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mained ignorant whence came the blow that so! 
] ly contributed to the ruin of their cause. 

have now lying before me a lithographed por- 
trait of Aviraneta, a most exact and characteristic 
likeness. The large hooked-nose and somewhat 
projecting under lip would give him a slight resem- 
blance to Ferdinand VII., did not a high massive 
forehead, and the expression of the face, which 
indicates acuteness joined to great energy and 
moral courage, differ widely from those of the late 
king of Spain. There is a slight squint in one of 
his eyes, which, however, takes away nothing 
from the penetrating expression of that feature. 
As a companion, Aviraneta is of easy and pleasant 
intercourse, good-humored, and often amusing, 
possessed of a large fund of general knowledge 
and. information. He is a great reader, and his 
tastes are generally simple and unostentatious. 
When at Geneva, he used to pass much of his 





time fishing in the lake—a peaceable occupation 
enough for a conspirator. He must be now be- | 
tween fifty and sixty years old, his mental faculties | 
fresh and vigorous, although his bodily health has 
become somewhat impaired within the last five | 
years. 

The possession of that rare virtue of public men, 


consistency, cannot be denied to Aviraneta. He | 


be found to arise in that section of the French 
people to whom the present state of tranquillity 
and growing prosperity of the two countries is a 
constant eye-sore and annoyance. 

In the answers that Louis Philippe made to 
some addresses in England, he said, ‘** that neither 
country had anything to ask of the other.”’ This 
is not only true, but the King of the French 
might have asked, What could either nation get 
by going to war? There is no man in Great 
Britain mad enough to think of conquering 
France, and it may be hoped that no Frenchman 
dreams of making these islands appendages to 
the French throne ; they have had a pretty sharp 
lesson in Spain about subduing a nation partly 
united ; here they would find one equally adverse 
to bending under the yoke, with a population 
yearly double that of Spain, at least as brave, and 
with ten times the resources. The course of 
war in this case would be, in the first instance, 
chiefly maritime; the French would lose their 
remaining colonies, and they, in retaliation, could 
have no other means of annoyance but by at- 
—— at invasion; the pamphlet of the Prince 
de Joinville gives them a direct invitation to this 
mode of attack, for which they have long had a 
yearning, and in case of hostilities, nothing would 


has at all times been the steadfast enemy, alike of | be more popular on the other side of the water. 
despotism, and of what he conceives to be, too | The well-known riches of this country, and the 
great a degree of liberty. In Queen Christina he | great diffusion of tangible property among large 
considered he had found a supporter of the princi- | classes of the community, would be irresistible 
ples to which he inclines, and in good fortune and | attractions for volunteers to share in the hazards 
bad he has ever been her staunch adherent. That! of such an attempt. Could we have dived into 
his own profit or advantage has not been his aim | the bosoms of some of our occasional and recent 
in the active part he has taken in Spanish affairs, | visitors, we might have discovered rising there 
appears probable, from the circumstance of his | the feeling to which Blucher gave expression, 


only possessing a very small competency, scarcely' when he viewed London from the top of St. 


indeed to be called one, which he derives from | Paul’s—‘* What a capital place to plunder !”’ 

some inconsiderable estates in Biscay. There are}; The whole course of the reign of Louis Phil- 
scarcely half a dozen political men in Spain, who | ippe, and the personal dangers he has run, give 
have not, at least once or twice, turned their coats | evident proof of his desire to preserve peace, 
in order to fill their pockets, and had Aviraneta| confirmed by more recent declarations, and his 
chosen to follow the example so abundantly given | present ministers are, I believe, sincerely bent 
him, and trim his sail to each breeze that blew, | on the same course; but they, as well as their 
there can be little doubt he might have come in for master, have very serious obstacles to overcome ; 
a very large share of the loaves and fishes, pos-|they have three great parties to encounter, all 
sessed as he is, and as even his greatest enemies anxious for war, and each represented by its 
allow him to be, of talents of a very rare and pe- | special journal; the Republicans, who wish for 
culiar class. It is only fair to assume, therefore, | the chance it would afford of overthrowing the 
that he did not choose to apply those_talents to so | present dynasty, and restoring the good old times 
selfish a use, and it remains to be seen whether he | of Robespierre ; the Bonapartists, who ever la- 
will employ them equally well, now that fortune, | ment the fallen fortunes of their chief, and hope, 





by placing him on the upper side of the wheel, has | under any sort of change that might occur during 


given him a more ample field for their exercise. | 
There are probably few men living more likely to | 
play an important part upon the turbulent stage of 
Spanish polities. 





From the United Service Journal. 
HINTS FOR NATIONAL DEFENCE, ADDRESSED TO 
THE PEOPLE. 
BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL WILKIE. 
Si vis pacem, para bellum. 


Tue recent visit of the King of the French to 
this country will probably, for a time, help to 
keep things quiet on both sides of the Channel ; 
at least, it will prove to the well-disposed people 
in France, that no feelings of enmity or jealousy 
actuate the heads of the respective governments, 
and that in future, if any sentiments of anger or 





distrust appear between the countries, they will 


war, to have again the chance of overrunning 
Europe, and living on its plunder ; for the third 
party there is still less excuse, as their views are 
more selfish, if possible ; the Ultra-Carlists wish 
for war, or even revolution added to it, in the 
ultimate hope that, amidst the perils of their 
country, the reigning family may be overthrown, 
and their faded and moth-eaten dynasty be re- 
stored. 

Besides these great factions and their news- 
papers, there are several other warlike elements 
in France. The constant subdivision of property, 
which, to use Dr. Johnson's phrase ‘‘ gives every 
one a mouthful, and no one a belly full,’’ acts 
with increasing power, by shoving the idle and 
improvident from their stools, and augments the 
number of adventurers; these have not much 
taste for mercantile or any other industrious pur- 
suit, and they amuse themselves by practising on 
their own countrymen those arts which they 
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would willingly transfer to perfide Albion or la 
grasse Allemagne. Notwithstanding the intelli- 
gence and activity of the Parisian police, which 
are almost proverbial, the numbers of robberies 
increase to an enormous amount; it is very usual 
now for the tribunals to have to try gangs of fifty 
or sixty at a time, of all ages and sexes, but 
chiefly composed of young men under five-and- 
twenty. France would have either tasted another 
revolution, or its nearest neighbors have been 
invaded, long since, had it not been for the safety- 
valve of North Africa, which still continues open ; 
for though they boast of returning tranquillity, 
it may be safely suspected that the repose they 
enjoy is akin to that which they had in Spain; 
they have not yet closed their account with Abd- 
el-Kadir and the Kabyles, From the foregoing 
it will be easily guessed the difficulties Louis 
Philippe has to battle with; indeed, he is forced 
sometimes to yield a point—witness the sanction 
given to the Joinville pamphlet; retaining the 
officers of the navy who * played such high fan- 
tastic tricks ”’ in YS call in command, without 
censure ; and giving promotion, by removal to a 
higher class, to Capt. A. Bruat, who is now 
‘**sporting Agamemnon”’ at Tahiti. Even the 
paltry compensation of 1000/7., given to the British 
ex-consul, has been exclaimed against as injurious 
to the honor of France! Why, a British subject 
who had been falsely imprisoned in one of our 
own colonies by the authorities, would recover 
twice as much in an action of damages, as can be 
proved by one or two of our ex-governors, to their 
cost and sorrow. In our desire to preserve peace, 
we have made considerable sacrifices; we have 
been content to receive the ghost of an apology 
for the Tahiti affair; an officer, whose zeal rather 
overran his discretion, in boarding a suspicious 
French ship, was brought to a court-martial, and 
contrary to all precedents, and the rules of every 
court, civil and military, extracts from newspapers 
were admitted as evidence, in order to insure a 
reprimand ; a chaplain has been soundly rated, if 
not dis-rated, for presuming to express an opinion 
on French gunnery; and a whole profession has 
received, through the channel of one of its * el- 
derlies,’’ an interdict against breathing a whisper 
regarding the naval tactics of our neighbors. All 
these concessions are but ‘‘ as chaff,’’ if they have 
been made with the hope of satisfying the raven- 
ous maw of the war-party on the other side of the 
Channel; if every man in the country was to bend 
his neck to be trodden on by these insatiable lovers 
of disorder and war, it would not satisfy them ; 
nothing short of the threat, attributed to Bona- 
parte when he assembled his legions at Boulogne, 
‘**that he would make England a country not fit 
to live in,’’ being carried into effect. These dogs 
of war, imbued with the ferocity of the Republic, 
and the vanity of the Empire, are, like the couch- 
ant tiger, ready to spring on their prey, and any 
difference or collision that might happen between 
the officers of the different nations in distant seas, 
would be seized on to raise the war-cry; the 
Marseillaise would be got up in full chorus; and 
if, under the excitement, a majority in the cham- 
bers could be gained, and the present ministers 
driven out, those who succeeded them, of what- 
ever section, would most likely join in the call to 
arms. 

How much this spirit has been diffused among 
the nation, and how far it acts upon the govern- 
ment itself, may be seen by referring to recent 
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events. While our own officers have been 
checked and lectured as just described, those of 
France, who have shown themselves the most for- 
ward in attacking British rights and insulting 
British subjects, have been promoted and openly 
rewarded. If this course has been forced on the 
government, it is most unfortunate, as far as con- 
cerns the good understanding between the two 
nations, for, officers seeing this as a direct road to 
procure promotion, will not let any occasion slip 
of indulging their feelings of rivalry and envy, 
and patience on our side must have its limit. 

It would avail little to the lovers of peace, that 
the majority of the quiet and well-disposed people 
of France would wish for a continuance of tran- 
quillity, and that the king himself is fully inclined 
to the continuance of that state; the timid voices 
of the first would be borne down in the clamors 
of the war-party. We may take for an example 
of this, the return from Elba; and the head of the 
state would be carried away by the momentary 
influence. 

It is a bitter reflection, but no less true, that 
the peace of Europe, and of the world at large, is 
at any moment likely to be disturbed by a rabid 
faction in France, that nothing can satisfy. We 
who are nearest to this living voleano should be 
in a constant state of watchfulness, and not post- 
pone until the eleventh hour, bringing the re- 
sources within our power to bear on any possible 
contingency. The great moving power, that has 
added so much to the riches, the comfort, and 
even the pleasures of the country, has brought with 
it this drawback, that it leaves us more open to 
the attacks of our enemies ; long nights and foggy 
weather would give facilities for steam-boats find- 
ing a breach in our wooden walls, and the morn- 
ing’s dawn might produce the novel spectacle of a 
foreign force landed on our shores. Without 
agreeing with the Prince de Joinville, that such 
an enterprise would be of easy execution, but 
quite the reverse, it will be sufficient to have the 
conviction of its possibility, to put us on our 
guard ; it should not be lost sight of, at the same 
time, that the greatest danger would occur in the 
first three months of the war, a period during 
which, previously, we were only making prepa- 
rations, and buckling on our armor; it is, there- 
fore, incumbent that measures of defence should 
be taken in good time. 

Had the difference with regard to the Tahiti 
affair ripened into a quarrel, it is only necessary 
to point out the small means we possessed at that 
time, as far as the land service was concerned, to 
imagine the trouble and enormous expense we 
should have been put to in order to meet the dan- 
ger. Our whole army, which the false econo- 
mists would gladly pare down, consisted, in 
March, 1844, of 129,677 men; of this force, 
nearly two thirds are employed in assisting to de- 
fend our Indian empire, and for the protection of 
our far-extended coionies; of the remaining por- 
tion, destined for the defence of the British islands 
and the performance of police duties, 26,000 men 
are planted to watch a fat man making fools of 
his countrymen, and coaxing the last penny out 
of their pockets ; the balance in hand for the de- 
fence of the island of Great Britain is made up of 
the household troops, some cavalry, the artillery 
at Woolwich, a few battalions and depéts ; there 
are also a few thousand pensioners and yeomanry, 
but no militia to fall back on in case of misfor- 
tune. The means of conveying troops rapidly by 
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railroad and steam-vessels, are certainly elements 
of force, but these will not altogether suffice ; 
strip Ireland of nearly half the force there now, 
and add this to what is already in Great Britain, 
and they would not exceed 35,000 effective men 
of all arms, hardly sufficient to repel one serious 
invasion, but inadequate to meet the chances of 
two or more landings on different parts of the 
coast. ‘Taking it for granted that the abilities, and 
even the name of the present commander-in-chief, 
are worth an army, still his Grace must have 
tools to work with, and the force I have named 
would barely suffice in the first instance, and there 
are no means of replacing them in case of acci- 
dent. There are officers and a staff of the militia, 
but the militia itself is in the womb of the ballot- 
box; the yeomanry have become very effective in 
numbers and discipline, and for certain services 
would be preferable to regular cavalry, but they 
are unacquainted with the details of war, and 
their services would be most available: within 
their respective counties. 

Cunlincies our limited means of defence by 
regular and organized troops, it would seem ex- 
traordinary that no measures have been taken to 
instruct the mass of the people how to defend 
themselves from the assaults of an enemy. Ac- 
cording to Bacon, ‘‘ knowledge is power ;’’ in 
war, confidence is power; prove to any man that 
the means placed within his reach are sufficient 
to disconcert and defeat an enemy, and you will 
double his courage ; take for familiar example the 
formation of squares to resist cavalry. Now, all 
countries possess, more or less, within them- 
selves, the means of embarrassing and retarding 
the movements of an army, if properly applied, 
and no country in Europe has greater resources 
applicable to self-defence than England, many of 
them within the reach of the most untutored peas- 
ant, if he is only shown how to use them. The 
military works that are either translated from the 
French and German, and the few that have been 
published in this country, are designed for the in- 
struction of young officers, but there is nothing 
that might serve as a manual of direction for the 
farmer or the peasant, to what uses they might 
put the natural and artificial objects among which 
they live, as the means of retarding the march of 
an enemy through the country ; for this reason, I 
shall venture to put a few hints together, drawn 
from various sources, which may, in some degree, 
supply this want, and, at the same time, be not 
unworthy of the notice of the young officer. 

_To begin with the beginning. They some- 
times put the question to children, ‘‘ Adam being 
a gardener, what was the first thing he planted in 
the gardent’’ His foot. If the question had 
been put to the same child, What is it that your 
papa would most like to defend? this being free 
from equivoque, the answer would at once be, His 
house. Indeed, John Bull indulges in very con- 
siderable pride on this subject, calls it his castle 
and other fine names; he has been so long accus- 
tomed to look on the matter in this light, from 
having no other disturbance than the chance of 
midnight attacks of thieves, that he puts full faith 
in it, and has never thought it worth his while to 
inquire how this castle is to be defended in case 
of need. The only instance I recollect of attack 
on one of these domestic fortresses, was when 
Sir Francis Burdett’s castle in Piccadilly was be- 
leaguered by the gentleman who wears the toast- 
ing-fork in the House of Commons; the opposi- 





tion being. then only composed of ‘locks, bolts, 
and bars,’’ the enemy was soon able to make a 
lodgment in the body of the place; the defence 
being merely passive, the garrison surrendered at 
discretion, or indiscretion, and was carried off 
pevanar of privilege to the Tower; ‘but had Sir 
‘rancis and his myrmidons been well armed, and 
had a right to use their weapons, they might 
have made a hole in the elbow of the sergeant-at- 
arms that he would not soon have forgotten ; in 
fact, there is no building, however mean, that is 
not capable of making defence, unless it is con- 
structed of inflammable materials, if a little time 
is given for preparation, and the proper means 
employed. I may give as a leading example the 
most remarkable farm-house in Europe, and as 
Capt. Siborne’s book is probably not within the 
reach of those I address, 1 may be excused for 
introducing one or two short extracts touching 
the capability and defence of La Haye Sainte. 

‘** The buildings of this farm are so disposed as 
to form three sides of a square, the north side 
comprising the farm-house itself, with a portion 
of the stabling, the west side the remainder of the 
stables and cow-houses, and the south side princi- 
pally a large barn; a brick wall, extending along 
the great road, unites the north and south build- 
ings, and thus forms the fourth boundary of the 
large quadrangular farm-yard. On the south side 
of the farm, and down in the valley, lies an or- 
chard of about two hundred and forty yards long 
and eighty wide, having for its eastern boundary 
the great road, in direct prolongation of the wall 
which incloses the farm-yard on that side; this 
orchard is inclosed within a hedge-row, as is also 
a kitchen-garden on the north side of the farm, 
excepting the boundary of the latter along the 
road side, which is a continuation of the eastern 
wall. A large gate and a door-way, the former 
almost facing the east end of the barn, and the 
latter quite close to the east end of the dwelling- 
house, lead from the yard into the great road ; 
another gate, at the south end of the stabling, 
which forms the western side, as also a large door 
from the west end of the great barn, lead both 
into a small narrow portion of the orchard, whence 
there is an outlet into the open fields on the right. 
From the front door of the dwelling-house, which 
faces the farm-yard, there is a passage to the 
back, or north side, of the house, whence a door 
opens into the kitchen-garden. Since daybreak, 
the little garrison, amounting to scarcely four hun- 
dred men, had been busily engaged in strength- 
ening their post to the fullest extent of the means 
within their reach, which, however, were ex- 
tremely limited. 

**Among the difficulties which they had to 
overcome, it may be remarked that on the pre- 
ceding evening, immediately after taking posses- 
sion of the farm, the men had broken up the great 
barn door on the west side for firewood ; and that 
about the same time the carpenters of the regi- 
ment were detached to Hougumont. Unfortu- 
nately also, the mule, laden with the regimental 
trenching tools, had been lost the day before ; so 
that not even a hatchet was fortheoming. Loop- 
holes were pierced through the walls, and a barri- 
cade was thrown across the high road, in pro- 
longation of the south wall. The detachment 
was composed of six companies, of which Major 
Baring posted three in the orchard, two in the 
buildings, and one in the garden.”’ 

In perusing the above description, people will 
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immediately say that it is a picture of many of 
our old English homesteads; let them then con- 
sider that this collection of buildings hastily for- 
tified, and with only a garrison of four hundred 
Hanoverians, withstood the attacks of whole di- 
visions of the right and centre of the French 
army, composed of all arms, for a space of nearly 
seven hours; they would have held out until the 
conclusion of the battle of Waterloo, had not their 
ammunition failed them, and they could not pro- 
cure another supply. The knowledge of such an 
obstinate defence having been made, is sufficient 
to give confidence to every one ae in similar 
circumstances, and to make an Englishman feel 
that his house is really a castle, which previously 
rested on a vague idea. 

In order to simplify the affair, as every man in 
the country does not possess an extended range or 
ranges of building, I shall confine myself to the 
dwelling-house alone, the same general principle 
being applicable to every species of building, only 
to be modified by the nature of the ground on 
which they stand, and the accessories that sur- 
round them. In every district or division of a 
country, there will be found one or two buildings 
more capable of defence than those that surround 
them; such as the solidity of the walls and the 
means of procuring a cross fire; it would be 
preferable to defend one of these to frittering 
away a small foree among various bui'dings or 
farms. That question, however, depends much 
on the number of men that can be at command; 
if they abound, the defences of different houses 
may be multiplied in proportion, taking also for 
granted that there is abundance of arms and am- 
munition; these circumstances will also dictate 
the propriety, or otherwise, of defending smaller 
buildings, such as cattle sheds, garden walls, &c. 
If the garrison is only sufficient to defend the 
house alone, then all these ought to be levelled 
with the ground at once ; all combustible articles, 
such as straw, thatch, or furze, that happen to be 
near the building, should be burned, to prevent an 
enemy from making use of them. In every case, 
it is desirable to strip off the roof of the house, 
but if it is composed of thatch, it is indispensable ; 
this should be carried to a little distance, and 
burnt. If the building is covered with slates or 
tiles, they should be stripped off, and distributed 
in heaps, principally at the angles, where they 
may be made use of to advantage as missiles, in 
case the enemy should be able to advance close to 
the walls. In addition to these may be added, 
with singular good effect, the percussion hand- 
grenades, lately invented by Capt. Norton; a 
good supply of them would effectually prevent 
the approach of an enemy to the walls. The 
frame-work of the roof should be pulled in pieces, 
and carried within doors, where it may be put to 
great use, in barricading the doors and windows. 

The roof removed, will leave the upper or 
garret floor as a platform, defended by a breast- 
work, and overlooking all the approaches. In 
securing the ground floor, it will be requisite to 
barricade the doors and windows with beams, 
earth, or stones ; pierce a row of loop-holes, three 
feet asunder, eight inches long, two inches wide 
within, and six without, all round the house or 
building, one foot from the ground; to enable the 
men within to defend these, dig a trench, at two 
feet from the walls; if there are, however, cellars 
under the whole or part of the house, it will only 
require to take up a part of the flooring and rafters, 
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and place any casks that are there on end for the 
men to stand on. Make another row of loop-holes, 
between seven and eight feet from the ground, 
between and above the intervals of those below, 
and place under them the tables, benches, and 
chairs, to enable the men to fire through these 
embrasures. If there are any projecting buildings, 
such as.a dairy-louse, pantry, or stair-case, they 
should be loop-holed in the same manner, and will 
add much to the defence, by procuring a cross-fire. 
The approach to the walls externally may be made 
more difficult by placing before them, and particu- 
larly at the angles, felled trees, with the branches 
outward, usually called abbatis; and within the 
house it is expedient to have also a small tree, 
placed with its branches towards the door, that, in 
case the latter should be forced in by artillery, or 
other means, the enemy will not be able to make 
a rush to the inside, but be obliged to enter slowly, 
or one ata time. When this is accomplished, cut 
away the stairs, and communicate with the upper 
story or stories by ladders. Holes should be 
bored in the floors, for the men to fire through, in 
ease of the enemy gaining a footing within the 
ground floor ; for it must be borne in mind, that in 
this case the game is by no means lost. A striking 
example of this may be found in the last volume 
of the History of the Peninsular War, in the 
sortie from Bayonne, when the French got pos- 
session of the village of St. Etienne, with the 
exception of the house in the square in which the 
piquet was posted. The enemy succeeded in 
gaining possession of the ground floor; but the 
defenders having thrown down into the staircase 
the chairs, tables, &c., impeded the approach to 
the first floor, and keeping up at the same time a 
warm fire on those below, drove them out of the 
house, and finally out of the square. 

Having fortified the post, let us look for the 
other méans of defence. First, there should be a 
plentiful supply of ammunition, the greatest part 
of that to spare kept in the cellar, or other secure 
place ; there should be some pitchforks, for the 
purpose of throwing down ladders in an attempt 
at escalade ; provisions adequate for the supply of 
the garrison for a few days; and, above all, a 
copious supply of water on each of the floors of the 
house, in tubs, casks, &c., as its uses are manifold 
—to cook the provisions, assuage the men’s thirst, 
to extinguish fire, and, finally, to pour on an 
enemy through the holes in the floor, in case they 
get a footing in the ground floor; it will disturb 
their vision, and spoil their arms; if a fire is up 
stairs, and you can give it to them hot, it will be 
all the better ;.the man who would face with 
intrepidity a shower of balls, will feel very uncom- 
fortable, and be inclined to make himself scarce, 
when he feels scalding water running down bis 
neck—it may be used also externally, from the 
windows, when any attempt is made to force in 
the door or doors. 

If the house is to be defended by regular troops, 
they should be distributed in the different apart- 
ments according to the number required for their 
defence, with a non-commissioned officer in each 
room, and an officer to command on each floor. 
The men should be divided into three divisions or 
watches ; one of these in the trenches and on the 
benches, to fire on the enemy, having two men to 
each loop-hole ; one third to load for those so em- 
ployed, and give every assistance and support; 
and one third to take repose and refreshment : each 
division taking its turn in these respective distribu- 
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tions. On the foreign service, and in an enemy’s 
country, when the defence of a house becomes 
necessary the inhabitants are all turned adrift ; but 
in England, even if defended by regular troops, 
the presence of the owner or tenant would be de- 
sirable, even if he took no part in the defence. 
How far he is at present capable of this, or may 
become so, may not be unworthy of some consider- 
ation. 

For more than a century and a half the people 
of this country have had no practical knowledge 
of civil or uncivil war, and would seem to have 
lost all consciousness of ever being subject to the 
infliction. No means have ever been devised of 
keeping this possibility before their view ; and they 
are entirely devoid of all instruction how they are 
to behave themselves in such an emergency, if we 
except the orders I have already alluded to, which 
were issued at the time of the expected invasion, 
in the year 1803. By these the people were 
directed to abandon their dwellings, after carrying 
off all their provisions ; to destroy the crops, and 
create a desert round their habitation! A curious 
mode no doubt, pro aris focisque certare, to run 
away, and leave them both in the lurch; while 
nothing could be more cruel or futile than attempt- 
ing to make a desert of ‘‘ Merry England.”’ It 
might have been thought feasible in Russia, where 
the French had several weeks’ march before they 
could gain the ancient capital of Muscovy; but 
even there it was unavailing, as the progress of the 
enemy was not materially impeded; and had 
Napoleon been able to dictate peace at Moscow, 
this destruction would have been of no benefit. 
The absurdity of applying such a system to this 
country, will appear in full strength, when we 
recollect that any place where an enemy would 
probably land in England, would not be above 
four or five marches from London. 

Before the introduction of fire-arms, every yeo- 
man in England was bound to be provided with a 
bow and arrows, and frequent practice was enjoin- 
ed, which served at the same time as an amuse- 
ment and recreation, and was thus combined with 
all rural festivities ; the consequence was, that 
the English archers were the best in the world. 
When that national weapon was superseded by 
its more noisy rival, it would seem, at least in this 
country, that the new weapon was to put every 
one on an equality, and that skill in its use was 
not at all necessary; there was no injunction on 
the people to have their ‘* shooting sticks’ in their 
houses, neither was there any encouragement on 
the part of government to practise their use. 
They no longer became accessories to wakes and 
merry-makings, and the peasant had little to 
excite him in gaining the knowledge, from which 
he was further deterred by the expense of ammuni- 
tion. I may venture to say there are hundreds of 
thousands of people in England who never had a 
fire-arm in their hands. I recollect perfectly a 
man who was brought up to Bristol in the then 
army of reserve, who was totally ignorant how a 
musket was to be fired. 

Thus, if this country was ever seriously invaded 
bya very large force, and it became necessary to 
call on the people to assist in their own defence, 
the largest portion of them would be found as im- 
potent and helpless as the Chinese, at whom we 
are delighted to laugh. They have not even been 
taught the rudiments. 

tus return to the farmer, whose house we 


with a gamekeeper’s certificate, he may walk over 
his own land, and, con permesso, knock down a 
bird that has been eating his own corn, or kill a 
hare rioting on herbage equally his property. 
Probably he will be a pretty good shot ; but if he 
cannot reckon that document amongst his riches, 
the fowling-piece—the heir-loom of the family— 
hangs tranquilly over the mantel-piece of the chim- 
ney, well browned with smoke, and only of use as 
holding house-breakers in terrorem ; he cannot go 
abroad with it on his shoulder, lest be should 
be challenged for his game certificate, or somebody 
tell him that he is trespassing ; for by a recent de- 
cision of a lot of the whigs, any person may bring 
an information for trespass, although the land tres- 
passed on does not belong to themselves or fam- 
ily. Let us suppose a person of this description 
brought before a meeting of the ‘‘ great unpaid,”’ 
for the misdemeanor, approaching to crime, of be- 
ing seen abroad with a gun on his shoulder; and 
that he was to say, that having heard of a threat- 
ened invasion of the French, he was going to try 
his hand at a mark; they would undoubtedly have 
a sneer on the occasion, that he was more knave 
than fool, and, to keep up the fun, commit him to 
the house of correction, to pass his days profitably, 
and dream, if he liked, of the Prince de Joinville. 
A word about what would serve as the farmer’s 
garrison—his laborers. Before the French Revo- 
lution, and for some time afterwards, the farmer's 
servants lived under the same roof, and took their 
meals in company with their masters; but when, 
by a fictitious currency and other combining causes, 
wheat rose to the price of five pounds per quar- 
ter and upwards, then the farmers, suddenly be- 
come gentlemen, would no longer condescend to 
meet their laborers at dinner ; they were turned 
out of doors, and became the mere serfs of the 
soil, when that soil was converted into a great 
bread manufactory. I can see no difference my- 
self between making a loaf or a dimity petticoat ; 
except that in the first there is the intervention of 
a tenant, and the lower manipulation is effected by 
the miller and baker; to be sure, the loaf is most 
essential, as the ‘*‘ staff of life ;’’ but without the 
petticoat humanity would be very uncomfortable. 
The establishment of these great agricultural fac- 
tories had a very sinister effect on the fortunes of 
the peasants, driven, as it were, from their house 
and home, left without ties or connexions, unless 
they married misery ; their wages doled out with 
grudging hand, and at one time patched up with 
drains from the poor-rates, they have become 
gradually the most depressed, and with the least 
hope for the future, of any of the working classes. 
Every handicraftsman, mechanic, weaver, or spin- 
ner, every journeyman or apprentice to a trades- 
man, may hope that, with intelligence, attention, 
and honesty, he may work his way to a superior 
station ; even the lowest nearly of all occupations, 
the collector of chimney soot, who goes, among 
those envious of his prosperity, by the name of 
the devil’s miller, has a futurity; he may aspire 
to be master-sweep; but the poor agricultural 
laborer can indulge in no such visions ; he has no 
higher position to look to ; his are days of toil and 
nights of solitude. It is mockery to talk to a man 
of savings-banks who has no money to save. The 
only look-out for the unfortunate peasant, when 
his strength has left him, is to become an inmate 
of one of those dingy brick trapeziums, that are 
perched generally in the bleakest part of the coun- 





have endeavored to defend. If the man is blessed 


try, where the inmates are deprived of a view of 
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their native land, for fear it should make them 
cheerful, but who may be allowed to suck their 
gruel through a goose-quill, if they feel inclined to 
dally with their were Even the people of 
this class are imbued with so much national feel- 
ing and pluck, that they would not hesitate to save 
the country that has done so little for them, or the 
farmer, who has done less ; and they would be as 
good as regular troops in the formation of the de- 
fences I have pointed out. These with a compe- 
tent number of hands and tools, could complete in 
less than twelve hours the defences described ; 
but if the sudden attack of troops anticipated this 
period, the defences might go on during the 
siege. 

I have already mentioned the gallant defence of 
La Haye Sainte ; I may be allowed to go back to 
the year 1741, when Capt. Merlin, of the Saxon 
Grenadiers, with a hundred and fifty men, de- 
fended a farm-house, adjoining the village of Nija- 
pin, not far from Beutchbrod, in Bohemia, against 
three thousand Hungarian light troops for several 
hours, and until he was relieved by his friends. 
Such things happen, as may be seen, ‘in a hun- 
dred years’’—if an enemy was to gain a footing in 
this island, they might be of daily occurrence. 

The modes of defence suited for a farm-house 
are equally applicable to larger buildings, such as 


gentlemen’s houses and the mansions of the nobil- | 


ity; but these possess generally more extensive 
means and greater resources; the walls of the 
gardens and stables are outworks of no little value, 
trenched near the bottom, as pointed out for the 
interior defence of the farm-house. With scaf- 
folding and loop-holes, in the same mode of distri- 
bution, these buildings are capable of great re- 
sistance. The defence of the garden-wall at Hou- 
gumont may be quoted as an example. The 
houses themselves, from their greater size, give 
elbow-room to the defenders ; and from projecting 
buildings, such as wings and offices, a cross-fire 
may be obtained, very galling to the assailants. 
Castellated mansions particularly, from the gen- 
eral flatness of the roofs and projecting turrets, 
afford additional means. The various tanks, re- 
servoirs, and pumps, which give a supply of water 
to such houses, would afford a guarantee against 
fire, and for the purposes already enumerated. 
Even the lead, which is applied to so many other 
purposes, might be converted into ** running balls,”’ 
to give a stronger dose if the enemy attempted to 
carry the post by force. And here it may be 
proper to inculcate the necessity of ecenomy in the 
article of ammunition ; no firing should be allowed 
at distant bodies of troops in motion, nor any man 
be permitted to draw a trigger without ‘‘ cover- 
ing his bird.”’ 

With regard to the garrisons of these rural de- 
fences, there can be little doubt that such of the 
owners who were not actively employed in the 
field, or attending their duty in parliament, weald 
be glad to defend their own mansions, aided by 
their male relatives; whether their ‘‘ yellow 
plush’’ attendants would like to exchange pow- 
dered heads and silk-stockings for faces begrimed 
with black gunpowder, and the. chance of broken 
shins, seems not very certain; but there would be 
one part of the retainers of the greatest use, the 
gamekeepers and assistants, with all the people 
employed out of doors. It will be borne in mind 
that the same measures pointed out for the defence 
of farm-houses should be brought into practice 
here. The stairs shonld be ent away or puiled 
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down, and communication between the floors kept 
up by ladders ; and holes should be bored through 
all the floors and ceilings, for the purposes already 
explained. : 

ne of the most remarkable defences of houses 
was that made by Charles the Twelfth at Varnitza. 
His taking refuge at Bender, in Bessarabia, after 
his defeat at Pultava, is known to every one; here 
the remnant of his army, not exceeding three hun- 
dred men, was encamped, and furnished with a!! 
necessaries by the Turkish government, but as the 
camp had been overflowed by the Dneister, the 
king marched off to Varnitza, and there built « 
stone house, as if he was to live there always. 
To it he added two other buildings, one of which 
was meant for 2 chancery. In front of this house 
he formed an intrenchment, where he encamped 
his soldiers, and seemed to set the Turks at defi- 
ance, who were already tired of him as a guest. 
Orders came down at last to attack the post. The 
three hundred Swedes were surrounded and taken ; 
but the king, with only sixty followers, resolved 
to defend the house, after driving out the Turks, 
who were partly in possession of it. The Turks, 
seeing no other method of driving them out, fired 
arrows armed with quick-match at the doors, win- 
dows, and roof, and set the house on fire. The 
king gave orders very coolly to extinguish the fire ; 
and he himself, with the assistance of one or two 
others, raised a barrel up, and poured the contents 
on the flames, not recollecting till too late that it 
was not water, but brandy, which, adding to the 
fury of the fire, drove the king out of the house. 
In endeavoring to make a retreat to the chancery 
he was tripped up by his spurs, fell, and was made 
prisoner. Mad as the act was of defending this 
house, the resistance might have been protracted 
for several days, as there was plenty of ammu- 
nition and arms, had jt not been for the fire. This 
circumstance may add strength to the hint given, 
of having always plenty of water at hand in sim:- 
lar cases. Many instances might be quoted of 
defences of buildings of this nature ; but it wi!! 
be sufficient for the present to mention the most 
striking example in history—the defence of Hou- 
gumont. 

Almost every Englishman who has travelled on 
the continent has visited Waterloo, and seen what 
an example was made of this house; they could 
easily judge, from their own sight, what a warm 
berth ine defenders of this mansion had. Never 
was a position better defended, nor was there any 
that deserved greater sacrifices ; for its possession 
was of the utmost value to the fortunes of the day, 
as it was the key of the position, and its loss might 
have seriously compromised the safety of the 
army. Had the French got possession, our right 
wing would have been uncovered, and a new 
position would have been required. Had they 
gone but a few yards to the rear to effect this pur- 
pose, it would infallibly have increased the suscep- 
tibility of some of our allies, who, if they had once 
turned their backs, might have found it difficult to 
repeat the volte face. It will always be an ad- 
ditional honor to the defenders of this mansion, and 
those of the farm-house in the centre of the posi- 
tion, that they owed their safety to their own 
exertions and the use of small arms alone; for 
there was no artillery within their walls. It may 
be here remarked, that although guns may be 
applied with great advantage in the defence cf 
detached buildings, it is always at great risk of 
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to evacuate the post or surrender, when the artil- 
lery, in either case, must be sacrificed. 

esides mansions and country-seats, there are 
numberless large buildings in England capable of 
defence, such as barracks, factories, store-houses, 
&c., the approach to which is generally covered 
by a walled inclosure. The officers in Ireland, of 
which at present there is no scarcity, have learned 
by this time a few simple rules for the defences of 
barrack-yards and buildings ; and if any one in this 
country is curious in such matters he has only to 
cross the water to see the preparations that have 
been made for the reception of the fat gentleman 
already alluded to, when he pleases to throw off 
the mask of peace, and let the boys loose. 

Some store-houses, &c., may be reserved for 
the defence of towns, but many factories are situ- 
ated in the open country, unconnected with other 
buildings, and chiefly by the side of streams and 
rivers. Their drying-grounds are, for the most 
part, shut in with walls; but even those that have 
not that advantage are very capable of defence. 
The entrances seldom exceed two or three in num- 
ber, which may be barricaded with clay, manure, 
and beams. The lower windows stand generally 
high above the ground, and would easily be blinded 
or blocked up; those on the upper stories need 
only be partially filled up to form a breastwork to 
the defenders, and the number of different stories, 
provided they were wel] manned, would give out a 
quantity of destructive fire. The whole building 
inight be defended, from the ground-floor to the 
garrets, even if attacked by artillery ; the walls 
would not offer that resistance produced in batter- 
ing down fortifications ; and consequently not such 
splintering of stone falling in masses : a cannon- 
shot, as the Americans say, would go slick through 
the walls of the factory, without serious injury to 
the building. The danger most to be apprehended 
would be from fire; but that, with proper precau- 
tion, might be guarded against, as these edifices 
are generally close to the water, which can be 
easily procured. The boilers of the steam-engines 
might furnish a scalding weapon, in case of the 
post being attacked by musketry alone ; but acan- 
non-shot would be an awkward customer to a 
boiler in full steam, 

There are many public buildings scattered over 
the country still more capable of givirig an enemy 
a warm reception, and free from the danger of fire, 
such as county prisons, bridewells, penitentiaries, 
and those cheerful abodes of the poor called unions. 
The occupation and defence of these, as well as of 
all other buildings already enumerated, will depend 
much on their situation with regard to the vicinity 
of high-roads, rivers, canals, bridges, and rail- 
roads, that might lie on the route of an enemy; 
once the way of setting to work was familiar, such 
defences might be got up in a few hours. All 
large buildings standing separately in the country 
have great affinity as regards their means of de- 
fence. Along with those | have already described 
may be classed, on the continent, monasteries, con: 
vents, colleges, and scholastic establishments on a 
large seale. I may, therefore, quote here one of 
the most ancient examples, above a century old, to 
show what a few determined men can do when 
well posted in a building; and at the same time 


prove that the Poles are not dunghill birds, as they | 


appear to fight better anywhere else, than on their 
own soil. he defence of the convent of Wartha, 
in Poland, took place in 1731. The garrison, 





six companies of Saxons, not exceeding in strength 
five hundred men. Their assailants formed an 
army of twenty thousand Poles, with eight pieces 
of cannon. The building was surrounded by a 
stone wall, which the Saxons pierced with loop- 
holes ; an outer inclosure, or court, was formed 
of planks, and within this were erected scaffold- 
ings, or stages, for the men to fire from: on the 
outside of this timber-paling a bank of clay sloped 
down tothe road and fields. It being in the depth 
of winter, the Saxons had the precaution to water 
this embankment the night the enemy made his 
appearance, which the frost transformed into a 
sloping sheet of ice, so that the Poles, in attempt- 
ing to carry this, the weakest part of the defences, 
the next morning, found it unapproachable, as 
their men could not keep their feet. They then 
brought up some artillery, and succeeded in mak- 
ing a breach in the timber-paling, and rendering 
its approach accessible. A rush was then made 
for the breach; the defenders retired within the 
convent inclosures, when the Poles made a dash at 
the convent church, of which they got momentary 
possession. A lieutenant of the name of Pieren, 
who was intrusted with the defence of this part of 
the building, collected all the men he could, made 
a charge with the bayonet, drove the assailants out 
of the building, and finally through the breach in 
the paling, which he was able to repair. The 
Poles then got possession of a nunnery that over- 
looked the inclosure, and from the garret-windows 
rendered the position of the defenders uncomfort- 
ably warm. To meet this annoyance the garrison 
procured pieces of cloth, which they steeped in 
turpentine and grease, and used them as wadding 
for the guns. This, aided by the shortness of dis- 
tance, set fire to the building, and drove out the 
Poles, who finally abandoned the enterprise, and 
raised the siege. 

Another example may be given. In the year 
1778, the Prussian Lieutenant Billerbeck, who was 
posted in the convent of Posigberg, in Bohemia, 
with only thirty men, resisted and repulsed several 
attacks made by Colonel d’Aspremont, who vainly 
endeavored to gain possession of the convent at the 
head of five hundred men. 

It remains to say a few words with respect to 
the defence of villages and churches. Taken in 
the general sense, villages are beyond the means 
afforded by detachments, they enter properly 
among greater operations, and require in general 
for their occupation one or two brigades, with 
artillery in proportion ; but there are occasionally 
found large buildings, partially detached, which 
may be occupied in temporary defence ; and there 
is always what may be called the citadel of the 
hamlet, the church. Most of these are of the old- 
fashioned cruciform shape, which offers better 
means of defence than the modern churches, as 
producing more cross fire. 

In defending an edifice of this nature, which we 
may suppose placed in the centre of a village, it 
would be very desirable also to occupy such of the 
surrounding buildings as more immediately over- 
look the church and churchyard. If the village is 
very small, and the detachment is strong enough to 
occupy it without any apprehension of being cut 
off, all the entrances should be barricaded. A 
ready means of forming a breast-work may be 
furnished by wagons and carts, taking off their 
wheels on one side, and filling them with sand, 
manure, and stones. The houses that flank this, 


commanded by Colonel de Wolfring, consisted of | as well as those that look on the road, should be 
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loop-holed as already directed, a keeping in 
mind the advantage of a cross or flanking fire. If 
no wagons are at hand a breast-work may be 
thrown up across the road, the part from which 
the earth is excavated forming the ditch in front. 
Trees may be felled to impede the approach by the 
road, and others converted into abbatis to cover the 
weakest part of the buildings that look towards the 
country. 

During the Seven Years’ War the small town 
or village of Hom, at the foot of the mountain of 
Lippe, in Westphalia, was defended by Colonel 
Dieman and four hundred men, against three 
thousand French. He not only protected his post 
for forty hours, but finally succeeded in discomfit- 
ing the assailants, and obliging them to give up the 
attack. 

In case the numbers of the enemy are over- 
whelming, and the exterior defences are forced, 
there remains always a retreat to the village cita- 
del, the church and the surrounding houses. ‘The 
occupation of the building should be in general 
according to the rules already enumerated, the 
chureh-yard forming the advanced or outwork of 
the post. ‘The windows of the building are gener- 
ally at some height from the ground, and not easy 
of access from without; to enable the men within 
to fire from these, stages or scaffolding will be re- 
quired, which can be furnished in abundance by 
seats and pews. In applying the latter to this 
purpose I should not see anything approaching to 
desecration of the building ; fur assuredly they are 
nothing less than standing proofs of exclusive self- 
ishness, and an eye-sore to every man possessed 
of any taste—the most beautiful design for the 
interior of a church would be at once disfigured 
and degraded by these nests of band-boxes. The 
walls should be loop-holed at one foot from the 
ground, with trenches, as recommended in the de- 
fence of farm-houses. The space called the porch, 
between the exterior and interior doors, should be 
entirely filled with sand-bags, earth, and rubbish ; 
the stairs that lead to the gallery are generally ex- 
ternal—they should be cut away, and the commu- 
nication with the outside kept up by this gallery- 
door and by means of ladders. The same precau- 
tions should be used if there is an external door to 
the vestry. The slates should be stripped off the 
roof, and piled up at the angles, ready for delivery 
at the shortest notice ; and the belfry inay be con- 
verted into the citadel of the fortress. 

In the campaign of 1672, when the Prince of 
Orange invested Voerden, he was obliged to raise 
the siege, although the place must have surren- 
dered in two days, because the French, finding the 
bridge of Kaunerick undefended, they passed over 
it, and carried the Dutch intrenchments. The 
faults of the prince, which led to this unfortunate 
conclusion, were leaving the bridge thus unde- 
fended, and not having occupied the church and 
churchyard of Hemelen, which secured his po- 
sition. All those who have perused the history of 
the Peninsular War, and those who were present 
at the combats on the Nive, will recollect the occu- 
er of the church of Arcangues by Sir James 

empt, and the influence that measure had in 
securing the position of the troops on that day. 
The defence of the churchyard of Planchenoit by 
the French Young Guard may be noticed here ; 
they repulsed the Prussian divisions twice, and 
were still offering determined resistance when the 
advance of the British army forced them to give up 
the post. Many of our modern churches are built 





on rising grounds, and detached from the villages ; 
they are generally built in the form of a parallelo- 
gram, and consequently do not offer so much cross- 
fire as those that are built in the form of a cross : 
but from their insulated positions, and the solidity 
of the building, they offer very great advantages, 
the chief of which is not being overlooked. They 
may be made capable of sustaining very serious 
attacks ; a couple of pieces of artillery, for exam- 
ple a 6-pounder and howitzer, hoisted up to the 
roof, and they would be of the most materia! 
service if the defence was to be @ /’outrance; or. 
if the chance of their sacrifice should be trifling 
ge to the service they might perform. 

aving thrown out these hints to enable the 
inhabitants of Perfide Albion to ** put their house 
in order,’’ perhaps one of them, at some future 
day, will take a walk with me to the sea-beach, 
and talk over some measures that might assist to 
give Nongtongpaw a ye reception if he paid 
us an uncivil visit. Of course, as the Prince de 
Joinville says, this is merely hypothetical ; only, 
as we are taking measures of defence, we may as 
well introduce the name of our nearest neighbor as 
any other. 





From Tappan’s Poems. 
BROOKLINE. 


I nave revisited thy sylvan scenes, 

Brookline! in this the summer of my day— 

Again have revelled in thy lovely vales, 

And feasted vision on thy glorious hills ; 

As once I revelled, feasted, in the spring 

Of careless, happy boyhood. And I’ve bowed 

Again within thy temple, and have heard, 

As though time’s footfall had these years been 
hushed— 

Thy patriarch pastor’s lips, like dew, distil 

Gentle instruction. And the same is he, 

As to young love and reverence he was— 

My cheerful friend, benevolent and good ; 

The same thy hills and dells, those skies the same, 

Of rich October ; such as only bend 

Over New England; and the same gray walls, 

Reared in New England’s infancy, are those,* 

Which charmed imagination. Thou art fair, 

And beautiful as ever. Faney deems 

Thy sweet retreat excused the common doom 

Caused by the fall; as if the Architect 

Were willing, by such specimen, to show 

What Eden in its primal beauty was. 

And yet there is a change, unseen, though felt— 

*T is in myself. I gaze not, with the heart 

Freely given up, as once I gave it up, 

Nor questioned why. Years have stept in be- 
tween 

Its warm idolatry, and what is worshipped. 

*T is well that change on all things is inscribed ; 

Else to such charms as thine, its simple love 

Would be too strongly wed, and I forget 

That thou, in thy glad splendor, wilt rejoice, 

And send ap beauty’s all-perpetual hymn,— 

In eloquence how true !—in future years, 

(As thou dost now rejoice)—but not for me! 


* The Aspinwall House, (as seen in the vignette,) 
built in 1660; now owned by Colonel Thomas Aspin- 
wall, Consul at London, in which bis great-grandfather 
was born. The elm near it is about one hundred and 
forty years old, and at three feet from its roots is twenty 
feet in circumference. 
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